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A Review of the World 


Who Will Be the Next 


President? 


% ALF-WAY through the presi- 
dential campaign, one may 
say, without making oneself 
ridiculous, that any one of 
five men stands a chance of 
being the next President of 
the United States. The five men are Wil- 
son, Taft, Roosevelt, Sherman and Knox, 
four of them being—or having been until 
recently—Republicans. One might even 
add to the list two more names—Marshall 
and Johnson—and still maintain claims to 
sanity. This astonishing situation comes 
about, of course, from the general uncer- 
tainty as to the strength Roosevelt will 
develop. If he secures enough electoral 
votes so that a clear majority is not cast 
in the electoral college for any one candi- 
date, the choice of a President passes, 
according to the Twelfth Amendment to 
the Federal Constitution, to the House of 
Representatives. It would have to choose 
one of the three leading candidates by a 
majority vote, each state delegation cast- 
ing one vote. At the same time the choice 
of Vice-President would devolve upon the 
Senate. If, as might well be, a deadlock 
ensued in the House, the Senate’s choice 
for Vice-President would become Presi- 
dent. If a deadlock ensued in both House 
and Senate, Secretary Knox might become 





President until a new election was pro- 
vided for. Analyzing the situation at 
length, the editor of the North American 
Review reaches this conclusion: 


“Neither Taft nor Roosevelt can win. 

“A vote for Taft is a vote for Sherman. 

“A vote for Roosevelt is a vote for Sherman. 
“A vote for Wilson is a vote for Wilson.” 


The Vermont Election Causes 
General Felicity. 


HE only data available on which 
) to forecast the presidential vote 
} are those furnished by the state 

elections last month in Vermont 
and Maine and the Republican primary 
elections in Michigan and California. The 
California primaries went overwhelmingly 
for Roosevelt electors as against Taft 
electors. The Michigan primaries went 
overwhelmingly for Taft electors. General 
deductions cannot be drawn from either 
result with any satisfaction. Vermont and 
Maine furnish a better line for such deduc- 
tions, especially Vermont, where the Pro- 
gressives as well as the Republicans and 
Democrats, Socialists and Prohibitionists, 
all had tickets in the field. As usual, each 
of the leading candidates sees, or professes 
to see, in the figures an omen of his own 
victory. Hilles, the Republican chairman, 
gathers from them that “there has already 
been a remarkable recession in the Roose- 


% 
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velt support.” The Democratic acting 
chairman, McAdoo, deduces from the fig- 
ures “the most decisive Democratic victory 
in our history.” And Senator Beveridge 
learns from them that “the outcome of the 
campaign of I912 is now sure: it means a 
victory for Colonel Roosevelt.” The simi- 
larity between the game of politics and the 
game of poker is very striking at times. 


The Progressives Fail to 
in Democrats. 
that 


( HE most significant point 
seems to emerge from the Ver- 
mont election returns is that the 
new party, while it polled a very 
respectable vote, did not draw any appre- 
ciable part of it from the Democrats. The 
Democratic candidate for governor polled 
20,350 votes, an increase of 2,925 over the 
vote in 1910 and of 4,397 over the vote in 
September, 1908. Only twice in forty years 
have the Democrats polled a vote as large. 
In other words, the dissensions in the 
Republican ranks and the campaign of the 
new party (Roosevelt himself speaking in 
Vermont) has increased the Democratic 
vote. The Republican and Progressive 
vote together did not quite equal the nor- 
mal Republican vote heretofore. The Re- 
publican candidate for Governor received 
26,259 votes, the Progressive candidate 
15,800. The sum of the two (42,059) is 


3,539 less than the Republican candidate 
for governor received in 1908. 


“We now 





ONWARD, CHRISTIAN SOLDIERS! 
—Macauley in N. Y. World 
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have pretty good proof,” remarks the 
Indianapolis News (Ind.), “that the Demo- 
crats this year are very well satisfied with 
their own party and its candidates. The call 
of the Bull Moose has no charms for them.” 
The figures show even more, according to 
the Baltimore Sun (Dem.), namely, “that 
a goodly proportion of the Progressive 
voters who left the Republican fold went 
the full length and voted the Democratic 
ticket.” If the Vermont returns are to 
be taken as an indication of the result in 
November, observes the Philadelphia Tele- 
graph, “then it is not only possible but 
it is extremely probable that the next 
President will be chosen by the National 
House of Representatives.” 


Will Roosevelt Elect 
Wilson? 


ae} HE hope which the Progressives 
+) derive from the Vermont returns 
comes from the fact that Roose- 
velt himself will be the candidate 
in November, and they regard him as much 
stronger with the voters than any of his 
followers can be. “November will tell a 
different story,’ remarks the San Fran- 
cisco Bulletin (Prog.). Vermont was 
looked upon, it says, as the one absolutely 
sure Taft state in all the Union, and the 
vote polled by the new party in this reac- 
tionary stronghold “indicates that in the 
larger states of the far East, where myri- 
ads of toilers realize the need of social 
justice, Theodore Roosevelt will upset the 
calculations of the politicians and receive 
a support which, added to that of the 
States of the middle West, the intermoun- 
tain country and the Pacific Coast, will 
make him the next President of the United 
States.” The fact that Vermont is a rural 
state, with no large industrial centers, also 
gives the Cincinnati Times-Star (Rep.) a 
peg upon which to hang a hope. It is in 
the industrial centers, it says, that Roose- 
velt will cut into the Wilson vote. The 
New York Tribune thinks that if it is the 
purpose of the Progressives merely to defeat 
Mr. Taft and throw the government into 
the hands of the Democrats, “they may 
possibly accomplish that, but nothing 
more.” The most that Roosevelt can hope 
to achieve, in the opinion of the New York 
Press, as expressed by it a few days before 
its purchase by Mr. Munsey and its con- 
version into a Roosevelt organ, is the elec- 
tion of Woodrow Wilson. 
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SAVING THE COUNTRY 


Maine Signals Danger Ahead 
to the Democrats. 


N THE Maine election a dash of 
cold water was thrown upon 
Democratic confidence—just a 
dash. The Democratic plurality, 
in 1910, of 8,753 was last month turned 
into a minority of 3,023. The Progressives 
did not have a separate state ticket, and 
the united Republican party not only re- 
claimed the governorship but insured the 
election of a Republican Senator. Chair- 
man McAdoo, of the national Democratic 
committee, calls this result a danger signal 
to Democrats, warning them to stop, look 
and listen. The New York World (Dem.) 
admits that it is “a Democratic disappoint- 
ment” and demonstrates that the Repub- 
lican party is much stronger than had been 
supposed. The Detroit Free Press (Dem.) 
takes the same view. It says: “There is 
no walkover for the Democrats this year. 
If the Maine straw means anything, it 
means that the national sentiment is not 
overwhelmingly favorable to Wilson. It 
means that the tremendous pluralities of 
Republican candidates in recent presiden- 
tial contests are not going to melt away as 
easily as had been supposed.” Yet, as a 
matter of fact, the Democrats polled the 
largest vote last month (67,905) that they 
have ever polled in Maine with the single 
exception of two years ago, when it was 





—Donahey in Cleveland Plain-Dealer 


73,425. The day after the state election, 
the Progressives announced that the truce 
between them and the Republicans was 
now over, and they proceeded in the de- 
ferred work of organizing the new party 
for a separate presidential campaign. One 
of the strongest Republican papers in the 
state—the Lewiston Journal, formerly ed- 
ited by Nelson Dingley—promptly joined 
the new party and unfurled its banner for 
Roosevelt. The new Governor is non- 
commital, 


More Archbold Letters 
Come to Light. 


JHE fiercest fighting developed so 
3 far in the campaign of 1912 is 
over the campaign of 1904. Mr. 
Hearst has made public seven let- 
ters written by John D. Archbold to Sen- 
ator Boies Penrose, during a period of 
six years from 1899 to 1904. The letters 
are not as sensational as those which sent 
Senator Foraker back to private life sev- 
eral years ago; but one of them in par- 
ticular has called forth an explanation 
from Senator Penrose which has led to a 
special inquiry by a State subcommittee. 
The letter was short and business-like. It 
ran as follows: 





“October 13, 1904. 
“Personal. 
“My dear Senator: In fulfillment of our 
understanding, it gives me pleasure to hand 
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WHERE IS THAT ELEPHANT OF MINE? 
—Carter in Washington Times 


you herewith certificate of deposit to your 
favor for $25,000, and with good wishes, I am, 
“Yours truly, 
“Jno. D. ARCHBOLD.” 


Senator Penrose’s explanation is both a 
defense and an attack. The letter itself he 
terms a forgery; but the transaction to 
which it refers he admits took place. The 
money, he claims, was part of a campaign 
contribution made to him that year as 
member of the Republican national com- 
mittee. Then the Senator speedily assumes 
the offensive. 


a Ry the Campaign 


wy) R. ARCHBOLD, ‘says Senator Pen- 
: rose, contributed to the Republican 
fad 9 campaign fund of that year not 
$25,000 only, but $125,000. The 

money was a Standard Oil contribution. 
It went into the hands of Cornelius N. 
Bliss, Republican treasurer, Mr. Roosevelt 
both knowing of and approving the trans- 
action. Later on, Mr. Archbold was solic- 
ited for an additional contribution of $150,- 
ooo. He refused and was warned both by 
Mr. Penrose and Mr. Bliss that he was 
“making a mistake.” The implication is 
that the subsequent prosecution of the 


g 






Standard Oil Company was a result of this 
refusal. Mr. Archbold’s testimony on the 
affair sustains Senator Penrose’s account. 
When solicited for the first contribution, 
he says, he insisted that Mr. Roosevelt 
should know and approve of it, and he 
received positive assurances on that point 
from Mr. Bliss. There was some wavering 
in Mr. Archbold’s statement regarding that 
part of the sum given to Senator Penrose. 
At first he said that it went directly to the 
national committee, of which Penrose was 
a member. Afterwards he said that the 
understanding was that a part of it should 
be used in the State campaign in Pennsyl- 
vania. The entire sum of $125,000 was 
paid to Mr. Bliss in currency because, Mr. 
Archbold smilingly remarked to the Senate 
subcommittee, “I don’t suppose there was 
any desire on the part of either of us for 
publicity.” A receipt was given, but Mr. 
Archbold said he had not yet succeeded in 


finding that. He promised to have a search 


made for it. 


Mr. Roosevelt Asks for 
a Hearing. 


HIS storm broke out in the closing 
days of Congress. Mr. Roosevelt, 
then in Oyster Bay, immediately 
telegraphed Senator Clapp, chair- 
man of the subcommittee, requesting the 
privilege of appearing before the committee 
at once to answer Senator Penrose and 
Mr. Archbold. But as two of the five mem- 
bers had already left Washington and an- 
other was on the eve of leaving, this re- 
quest was denied and further investigation 
was deferred until late in September. Mr. 
Roosevelt thereupon issued an 18,000-word 
statement covering campaign contributions 
in 1904, not only by the Standard Oil Com- 
pany, but by Harriman and others, and dis- 
coursing at some length upon his relations 
to George W. Perkins. He admits that in 
1904 “campaign contributions were received 
not only from individuals but from corpo- 
rations,” just as they had been received in 
preceding campaigns. There was no law 
against it and corporations at times even 
made public their political contributions as 
an act of patriotism. He states that he has 
never denied that such contributions were 
received. What he did deny and does deny 
is Judge Parker’s charge that corporations 
were blackmailed into giving such contri- 
butions and immunity was promised in re- 
turn. Even now he admits that he does not 
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DID ROOSEVELT KNOW OF ARCHBOLD’S CONTRIBUTION? 


believe in drawing any line against the size 
of contributions. The conditions he im- 
pozes are simply that no kind of promise 
shall be made or obligation assumed in re- 
turn, and that the maney shall be spent for 
legitimate purposes. It is not the size of 
the contribution that determines its pro- 
priety. “It is morally as bad to solicit or 
accept $10.00 for improper purposes as 
$10,000.” 


Mr. Roosevelt’s Letter File 
to the Rescue. 


UT, while contributions were ac- 
cepted by Mr. Roosevelt in 1904 
from corporations, he denies that 
he accepted any contributions from 
the Standard Oil Company. He publishes 
two letters and a telegram which he sent 
to Mr. Cortelyou (then chairman of the 
Republican national committee), declaring 
that he had been informed that a contribu- 
tion of $100,000 had been received from 
the Standard Oil and asking that it should 
be returned immediately. The letters and 
telegram failing to elicit any response, both 
he and Loeb called Cortelyou up on the 
telephone and received his verbal assurance 
that no such contribution had been received. 
Mr. Cortelyou, so Mr. Roosevelt says, now 
repeats this assurance and adds that he per- 
sonally saw Mr. Bliss, the treasurer, and 
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was assured by him that no such contri- 
bution had been received or would be ac- 
cepted. Mr. Roosevelt speaks now in high 
terms of Mr. Bliss, but quotes from an in- 
terview with him in the N. Y. Herald, 
December 24, 1911, in which occurs the 
following statement: 


“The President had nothing to do with rais- 
ing any money. ... The only thing that Mr. 
Roosevelt had to do with such matters was to 
issue orders that money was not to be ac- 
cepted from this or that person. His orders 
were ignored, as it was recognized that this 
was something about which he must not in- 
terfere.” 


In view of this reported interview, says 
Mr. Roosevelt now, “T do not feel able to 
express an opinion as to whether or not 
he did, against my explicit directions and 
in spite of the assurance given me, receive 
any money from the Standard Oil people.” 


” “Nuts for Roosevelt.” = 
HERE the matter rests, unless the 
eg Senate subcommittee succeeds in 
) eliciting new evidence on the trans- 
action. Loeb, Cortelyou, Arch- 

bold and Hearst have all been formally re- 


quested to appear before that committee, 
and if, as Senator Penrose says, letters and 
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WHAT’S YOURS? 


—Mayer in N. Y. Times 
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papers are on the files of national com- 
mittees and in other accessible places whose 
publication will be “extremely interesting,” 
the campaign of 1904 may continue to 
eclipse that of 1912 in popular interest. As 
the matter stands, even papers the most 
hostile to Mr. Roosevelt admit that he has 
not been injured by the incident. Thus 
the Baltimore Sun (Dem.) says that Pen- 
rose and Archbold have failed to prove 
their accusations against Roosevelt and 
appear to have made the attack “to divert 
attention from their own misdeeds.” Such 
attacks “are nuts for Roosevelt,” for “he 
uses them as evidence that the moneyed 
interests of the country are against him 
and fighting him with desperation.” 


How Roosevelt’s Enemies 
Assist Him. 


HE same paper, indeed, sees only 

one possible danger to the Demo- 
: ) cratic ticket this fall, and that is 

“that the advertizing given him by 
the unwise attacks of his enemies may make 
Roosevelt strong enough to enable him to 
carry a sufficient number of states to throw 
the election into the House of Representa- 
tives. It chides journalistic colleags as 
follows: 


G 


“The one great cause, we are convinced, of 
the remarkable showing made by Roosevelt in 
the Republican primaries was the injustice of 
certain of the attacks made against him. Many 
of his opponents cannot mention him without 
frothing at the mouth. He isn’t a drunkard, 
yet they circulated the story that he was one. 





RECOGNIZED 
—Carter in Washington Times 


He isn’t a burglar, yet they wouldn’t put bur- 
glary beyond him. He doesn’t lie awake nights 
scheming treason, yet they have it that he is 
trying to establish a tyranny or a military 
dictatorship.” 


The N. Y. Sun, another paper bitterly hos- 
tile to Roosevelt, also admits that Penrose 
and Archbold have helped him by making 
accusations they have left unproved and 
thus giving him a chance to raise a new 
issue and evade the real issue. “All this 
fuss made over the 1904 contributions,” 
the N. Y. Times chimes in, “really helps 
the Colonel instead of hurting him.” 
“How,” it asks in rather a hopeless tone, 
can anybody hope to prove that Mr. Roose- 
velt knew about the Archbold gift? “At 
the most, it must be a matter of inference 
and probability.” 


Apathy in the Taft 
Campaign. 





the apparent apathy in Republican 
ranks. Mr. Taft himself has an- 
nounced his intention to take no further part 
in political speechmaking. An occasional 
statement from his chairman, Mr. Hilles, has 
been about all the country has seen thus far 
of Republican activity, tho a speech by Sen- 
ator Lodge is announced for the near fu- 
ture. Many journals, among them Har- 
per’s Weekly and the St. Louis Mirror, 
affirm that the real contest is between Wil- 
son and Roosevelt, and, to judge from the 
tactics adopted by these two candidates, 
they participate in that view of the case. 
Both of them, as the campaign has pro- 
ceeded, have been bestowing less and less 
attention to Mr. Taft and more and more 
attention to each other. It may be that 
Mr. Taft’s managers are playing for just 
such a development, in the expectation that 
he will be the gainer by lying low and let- 
ting his rivals exhaust themselves in at- 
tacks upon each other. But another ex- 
planation is available. Leaders of the Taft 
cohorts at the Chicago convention were free 
to admit that the only course open to the 
party was to “nominate Taft and take a 
licking.” Their apparent apathy since may 
be construed as a sort of divine resignation 
to the inevitable. Some of Mr, Taft’s re- 
cent statements are construed as evidence 
of a similar resignation on his part to 
coming defeat. 
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Progressive Views of a 
Corporation Attorney. 


OR that matter, an unusual degree 
es of apathy is manifest, in the East 
mf) at least, in all directions. The Wall 
Street Journal has this explanation 
for it: “Many of our business men are 
inclined to the opinion that Presidential 
campaigning this year is to be in the nature 
of a post climax. For business men say the 
country had, during the spring months, and 
especially in the six weeks prior to the na- 
tional convention, what was really a Presi- 
dential campaign, so far as its superficial 
aspects, at least, were concerned.” Samuel 
Untermyer, the well known corporation at- 
torney of New York, returning from 
abroad last month, notes the same general 
listlessness here. “One’s first impression,” 
he says, “on surveying the situation is that 
of keenest surprise at the apparent absence 
of interest and excitement in the grave and 
to us novel economic questions that are 
involved in the approaching election. The 
importance of the issues involved seems 
more keenly appreciated in Germany than at 
home, for they have been for years strug- 
gling with the solution of the questions that 
we are now for the first time approaching.” 
The new problems raised, Mr. Untermyer 
regards as “the most far-reaching and revo- 
lutionary in my generation.” He uses the 
word revolutionary, but he is obviously not 
alarmed by it. On the contrary he thinks 
we are already “in the rear-van of the line 
of progress on these questions,” such as 
old-age pensions, insurance against accident 
and against sickness and unemployment, 
prohibition of child-labor, conservation of 
the health of mothers and children, and 
state industrial life insurance. He says: 





“IT do not believe that.any of the parties 
will take issue with the wisdom of the pro- 
gram that is now for the first time definitely 
put forward in this country by the Progressive 
Party, but which suggests nothing that is new 
in social reform. There will, however, be 
very radical differences and no end of room 
for honest controversy as to whether the 
Federal Government is the most efficient 
agency for carrying out this stupendous pro- 
gram and also as to the means of obtaining 
the funds with which to satisfy the demands 
of the plan which, when once started, we 
must expect to be progressive. The present 
basis of payments in case of sickness and un- 
employment as set forth in the German and 
English laws are generally recognized as 
a mere entering-wedge. They are regarded 


as the precursors of a vast quasi-Socialist 
scheme, which is suggested as a substitute or 
a compromize by the capitalist class for So- 
cialism. They constitute the first really prac- 
tical step yet taken to combat the unsound and 
impracticable arguments that have been ad- 
vanced in favor of Socialism, and that have 
made such rapid and dangerous inroads upon 
the present system, mainly because of the 
general recognition that there exists grievous 
social injustice, which is growing in aggra- 
vation and which the capitalist class is doing 
nothing to remedy and the existence of which 
it refuses even to recognize.” 


Wilson Locks Horns with 
the Bull Moose. 


T IS interesting to note that Gov- 

ernor Wilson, in opening his cam- 
“8) paign in Buffalo, makes a vigor- 

ous attack upon the new party, but 
in doing so carefully refrains from any 
note of hostility to that part of the plat- 
form referred to by Mr. Untermyer. On 
the contrary, he expresses admiration for 
it. He says: 


“There is the stimulating breath of hope in 
every part of the platform of the new party, 
except that which touches the tariff and the 
trusts. In fact, there is this very singular 
feature about the platform of the new party: 
It has two sides and two tones. It speaks 
warm sympathy with practically every project 
of social betterment to which men and women 
of broad sympathies are now turning with 
generous purpose, and on that side it is re- 
freshing to read. But that is not the part of 
the platform that reads like a program. It 
is a proclamation of sympathy rather, an in- 
dication of the direction in which the leaders 
of the party would fain sometime move. The 
program lies elsewhere, where the tariff is 
spoken of, and the trusts. In that portion 
of the document there is an air of business 
and a very definite indication of what is in- 
tended to be done, and by what means.” 


On the trusts and the tariff Governor Wil- 
son cheerfully proceeds to lock horns with 
the Bull Moose leader. 


Wilson Criticizes the Progressive 
Attitude on Trusts. 


HE Progressive program in regard 
to trusts is construed by Governor 
Wilson as the acceptance of mo- 
nopoly and its regulation by a fed- 

eral commission. “The government is to 
set up a commission whose duty it will be, 
not to check or defeat it, but merely to 

regulate it under rules which it is itself 
to frame and develop. So that the chief 
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employers will have this tremendous au- 
thority behind them: what they do they will 
have the license of the Federal Government 
to do, including the right to pay the wages 
approved by the Government.” What most 
of us are fighting for, says the Governor, 
is to break up this very partnership between 
big business and the government. Under 
it the large capitalists would be more than 
ever induced to secure control of the gov- 
ernment. “What a prize it would be to 
capture! How unassailable would be the 
majesty and the tyranny of monopoly if 
it could thus get sanction of law and the 
support of parties. By what means, except 
open revolt, could we ever break the crust 
of our life again and become free men, 
breathing an air of our own, choosing and 
living lives wrought out for ourselves?” 


Does the Roosevelt Program 
Entail a Bloody Struggle? 


ay) HAT the Democrats purpose, we 
7) are told, is “the restoration of 
freedom.” What we need is the 
regulation not of monopoly but of 
competition and the prosecution of what 
has created monopoly. That which has 
made the great combinations of capital pos- 
sible has been the tariff. They have had 
the domestic markets to themselves and at 
the same time they have had free trade in 
labor itself. Mr. Roosevelt is for contin- 
uing the protective tariff. He is not trou- 
bled over the fact that a large amount of 
money is taken out of the pocket of the 
general taxpayer and put into the pockets 
of protected manufacturers. His only con- 
cern is that so little of this money gets into 
the pockets of the employees. How will he 
see to it that more of the “prize money” 
goes into the pay envelope? The only sug- 
gestion Mr. Wilson finds of a method to 
effect this is in the declaration for “the 
minimum wage,” to be determined evidently 
by another government commission. What 
Mr. Wilson professes to fear most is a 
government by experts, such as government 
by commissions must result in. He says: 






“T am not big enough to play Providence, 
and my objection to the platform of the Pro- 
gressive party is that I do not think any other 
man is big enough to play it. In my time I 
have read a good deal of history, and if I 
were to sum up the whole history of liberty 
I should say it consisted at every turn in 
human life in resisting just such projects as 
are now proposed to us. If you do not be- 
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lieve it, try it. If you want a great struggle 
for liberty that will cost you blood, adopt this 
program, put yourselves at the disposal of a 
Providence resident in Washington, and then 
see what will come of it.” 


Wilson’s Political Philosophy 
“Outworn.” 


N REPLY, Mr. Roosevelt pays 
tribute to Governor Wilson’s sin- 
cerity, but assails his philosophy 
of government as “a bit of out- 
worn academic doctrine which was kept 
in the school-room and the professorial 
study for a generation after it had been 
abandoned by all who had had experience 
of actual life.” He says: 





“The trouble with Mr. Wilson is that he 
is following an outworn philosophy, and that 
the history of which he is thinking is the 
history of absolute monarchies and Oriental 
despotism. He is thinking of government as 
embodied in an absolute king or in an oli- 
garchy or aristocracy. He is not thinking of 
our government, which is a government by 
the people themselves. There is no analogy 
whatever, from the standpoint of real liberty 
and of real popular need, between the limita- 
tions impozed by the people on the power of 
an irresponsible monarch or a dominant aris- 
tocracy, and the limitations sought to be im- 
pozed by big financiers, by big corporation 
lawyers, and by well-meaning students of a 
dead and gone system of political economy on 
the power of the people to right social wrongs.” 


To apply such a+ philosophy, says Mr. 
Roosevelt, to the United States to-day 
“means literally and absolutely to refuse 
to make a single effort to better any. one 
of our social or industrial conditions.” It 
would compel the repeal of the law estab- 
lishing the interstate commerce commission, 
which represents a great increase of gov- 
ernmental power. It would compel repeal 
of the state laws for factory inspection. 
It would prevent the limitation by law of 
the hours of labor for either men or women. 
“In other words,” continues Mr. Roosevelt, 
“Mr. Wilson’s promise is either a promise 
that is not to be kept or else it means the 
undoing of every particle of social and 
industrial advance we have made, and the 
refusal to go forward along the lines of in- 
dustrial and social progress. He stands 
for a policy which necessarily means, if 
that policy is honestly put into effect, that 
he must be against every single progressive 
measure, for every progressive measure 
means extension of governmental control.” 
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Will Europe “Outlaw” 
the United States? 


SUT of the medley of Eu- 
ropean press comment upon 
the Panama Canal contro- 
versy emerges the distinct 
notion that the United 
States is no longer to be re- 
garded as a civilized power within the sys- 
tem of world politics. We have displayed 
a bad faith so flagrant, according to dailies 
in London, Paris, Berlin, Vienna and 
Rome, that America has sunk to the level 
of a Mohammedan power in the moral 
sense. Chapter and verse could be cited 
from the London Standard in England, the 
Temps in France, the Kreuz-Zeitung in 
Berlin and the Novoye Vremya in St. 
Petersburg. Nor need we feel too confi- 
dent in snapping our fingers in the face of 
Europe. Dailies like the London Post and 
half-inspired periodicals like the Leipzig 
Grenzboten hint that Europe may suddenly 
revise its attitude to the Monroe Doctrine. 
Great Britain is already 
urged in some continental 
dailies to be “a better Euro- 
pean” in this regard. Lon- 
don organs begin here and 
there to. suggest that a 
powerful party in Germany 
asks no more than an op- 
portunity to acquire territory 
in the western hemisphere. 
Could not Great Britain and 
Germany cease their feud 
for sea power at the expense 
of the United States? The 
idea has been brought for- 
ward, without endorsement, 
in The National Review of 
London, and it is studied at 
some length by a writer in 
the London Post. That the 
attitude of this country has 
morally weakened the Mon- 
roe Doctrine seems clear to 
the Indépendance Belge, of 
Brussels, while to the Rome 
Tribuna it grows apparent 
that the old world powers are 
closer than they have been for 
years upon the basis of a gen- 
eral shock at America’s con- 
duct. We stand among na- 
tions as Judas Iscariot stood 
among the apostles, a betray- 
er, an outcast, a criminal. 





A Naval Coalition to Fight 
the Monroe Doctrine. 


=} HOSE antagonisms and jealousies 
of the powers which hitherto have 
foiled challenges of the Monroe 
Doctrine may be neutralized by 
the conditions created through our Panama 
Canal act. This is the deliberate judgment 
of many European observers. Such influ- 
ential organs as the Berlin Kreuz-Zeitung 
doubt if we possess the naval strength to 
make good the Monroe Doctrine were the 
moral sense of Europe aroused against it. 
It is this very moral sense which the Pana- 
ma Canal act affronts, opines the Paris 
Matin. This daily understands that there 
began last month an exchange of views 
among the chancelleries of Europe for the 
purpose of arranging joint international 
action on the whole subject of the Panama 
Canal. It even appears that some form of 
pressure may be brought to bear upon our 
government, although this feature of the 
crisis is but vaguely hinted at. Never 
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ISTHMIAN GAMES 


Event No. 1.—Extending the cold elbow. 


—London Punch 
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A MERE MATTER OF HONOR 


” 


Presipent Tart: “Here, swallow this 
America: “Thanks, I’man eagle; I’m not a vulture.” 
—London Punch 


within the memory of living statesmen, de- 
clares the Rome Tribuna, has European 
feeling against the United States been so 
keen. It will require all the tact and 
finesse of American diplomatists, we read, 
to prevent a “regrettable incident.” 


British Indignation Over 
Panama Boils Over. 


f} OTHING could be more satisfac- 
ae tory to that organ of the British 
aristocracy, the London Post, al- 
ways in close touch with Foreign 
Office opinion in Downing street, than to 
know that the government of his Majesty 
does not intend to submit passively to the 
“violation” of Great Britain’s rights under 
the Hay-Pauncefote treaty. Sometimes it 
happens in difficulties with other powers, 
concedes the influential London daily, that 
feeling in England is divided as to the 
merits of the issue. But in this matter all 
sections of opinion in the Kingdom are at 
one as to the gravity of the danger to 
British shipping interests and as to the 
need for adopting a firm and vigorous 
policy of defence. “What is more, Great 
Britain can count on the hearty support of 
the Dominions in any action she may take, 
while the strength and justice of her case 
are recognized in every country in Eu- 
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rope.” It is suggested that the United 
States may not be willing to allow the issue 
to be decided by The Hague Tribunal. It 
is difficult to the London organ to believe 
that we could adopt any such attitude. By 
doing so we would be following up the 
violation of one Treaty by the violation of 
another, and thus proclaiming to the world 
our absolute disregard for our most solemn 
engagements. That President Taft should 
countenance a refusal to submit the ques- 
tion to arbitration is, above all, inconceiv- 
able. 


“It is only a short time ago that he was 
lauding the practice of arbitration as a solu- 
tion for all international disputes, and pro- 
fessing a deep anxiety to conclude an agree- 
ment with this country by which all questions 
of whatever nature that might arise between 
the two powers should be determined by the 
verdict of an impartial international court. If 
he should now seek to evade complying with 
the more limited arbitration treaty of 1908 it 
will be difficult to resist the conclusion that 
his attitude two years ago was wholly insin- 
cere and that he was simply trying to throw 
dust in the eyes of the British public and seek- 
ing to divert their attention from the reci- 
procity agreement, which he had just con- 
cluded with the Canadian ministers. If Amer- 
ican statesmen are not careful they will soon 
give their country a reputation similar to that 
enjoyed by Carthage many centuries ago. 
‘Punic faith’ was once synonymous with deceit 
and duplicity. If the United States, whenever 
she thinks it to her interest to do so, seeks 
to violate the conditions of treaties concluded 
with other powers, she will soon find that she 
has lost all credit in the eyes of the world, and 
that other nations will refuse to contract en- 
gagements with a country whose most explicit 
pledges are of no more value than the paper 
they are written on.” 


What Great Britain Gave 
Jp at Panama. 


U 

i HEORIES are "advanced in some 

British quarters that, after all, the 

Hay-Pauncefote treaty did not in- 

volve any great sacrifices upon 
England’s part, that it was in the nature of 
a “graceful concession” rather than of a 
bargain and that, in fact, there was no 
valuable consideration proceeding from 
Britain to support it. It is only necessary, 
says the London Times in reply to this, to 
refer to the despatch which Lord Lans- 
downe wrote to Lord Pauncefote nearly 
twelve years ago to see how utterly ficti- 
tious and misleading this theory is. In the 
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OUR SIDE OF THE 


first Hay-Pauncefote draft treaty, to which 
this document relates, Britain agreed to 
modifications in the then existing Clayton- 
Bulwer Treaty, which were, on the face of 
them, highly valuable. Britain made them 
at the request of the United States Govern- 
ment, as a signal proof of her friendly dis- 
position. Britain gave up much; but neither 
then nor in the negotiations for the second 
Hay-Pauncefote Treaty, in which Britain 
gave up more, did she ever dream of aban- 
doning her rights to the use of the Canal 
by her trading ships upon exactly the same 
terms as those to be enjoyed by Americans. 
That attitude was understood and accepted 
in America at the time. When an amend- 
ment to the first Hay-Pauncefote Treaty 
was proposed, purporting to reserve the 
right “to discriminate in respect of the 
charge of traffic’ in favor of American 
vessels “engaged in the coastwise trade,” 
the Senate rejected it. Nothing, concludes 
the London Times, written or said in re- 
sponsible quarters on either side of the 
Atlantic when the treaty was under discus- 
sion suggested that it was capable of the 
“non-natural interpretation” which Mr. 
Taft now endeavors to fasten upon it. 


A British Champion of Our Side 
of the Panama Dispute. 


NE leading British periodical un- 
dertakes to explain our side of the 
Panama dispute to its readers in 
the spirit of the sympathetic inter- 
preter. It concedes that we began the mel- 
ancholy business badly. But we set matters 
right. The periodical which makes this 
concession is the somewhat radical London 
Nation, supposed to be the organ of David 
Lloyd-George, chancellor of the Exchequer. 
The clause of the Panama bill, virtually 
exempting all American vessels engaged in 
foreign trade from the dues paid by vessels 
of other nations passing through the canal, 
was, says the London Nation, a plain vio- 
lation of the Hay-Pauncefote treaty pro- 
viding that “the canal shall be free and 
open to the vessels of commerce and of 
war of all nations observing these rules on 
terms of entire equality so that there shall 
be no discrimination against any such na- 
tion or its citizens or subjects in respect of 
the conditions of traffic or otherwise.” The 
pretense, as the London periodical calls it, 
that “all nations” meant “all other nations” 
was a manifest infringement of the spirit 
and the letter of the treaty. But: 
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“The elimination of this clause, however, 
from the final draft, which last week received 
the signature of President Taft, appears to us 
to remove the substance of the grievance. It 
is, of course, true that the retention of the 
clause exempting from dues American coast- 
wise shipping has the appearance of imposing 
a discrimination against foreign vessels. But 
it is an appearance only. For, the discrimina- 
tion is neither made nor enhanced by the 
terms of this act. It existed before. The 
navigation laws of the United States have, in 
accordance with their rigorous protective 
policy, been framed so as to secure a complete 
monopoly of coastwise trade for American 
ships, and their courts have given so liberal 
an interpretation to the term ‘coastwise’ as to 
include vessels plying round Cape Horn on 
their voyage between New York and San 
Francisco. This legal monopoly has been, 
doubtless, detrimental to British and other 
foreign shipping companies, which, under 
terms of equal competition, would have 
secured a large share of the coastwise trade. 
It has been still more detrimental to Amer- 
ican merchants and consumers, for it has pre- 
cluded them from the advantages of better 
facilities of transport and lower rates which 
equal competition would have afforded. But 
it cannot, in our judgment, be contended with 
any show of reason that the opening of the 
Panama Canal requires the Government of the 
United States to cancel this monopoly. Such 
a concession was evidently no part of the 
intention of either party to the Hay-Paunce- 
fote Treaty, nor does the coastwise clause im- 
pose any new or real discrimination. It merely 
safeguards or secures a discrimination already 
existing and founded upon general principles 
of policy which have no particular reference 
to Panama.” 


President Taft Called 
No Gentleman. 


T AFFORDS that ancient foe of 
this country, the London Satur- 
day Review, no satisfaction what- 
ever to infer, from the ominous 
Panama Canal situation, that its past pes- 
simism on the subject of the people of the 
United States was but too soundly based. 
“Whatever claim we may have,” it laments, 
“to congratulate ourselves on correct fore- 
cast we would gladly abandon to find Presi- 
dent Taft acting like a gentleman.” This, 
it adds, however, seems too much to expect : 


“Neither of the President’s opponents has 
found a word to say in denunciation of Mr. 
Taft’s maneuvers over the Canal Bill. The 
hope of snatching some electoral advantage 
by dealing a blow at Great Britain is too allur- 


ing to be rejected in favor of a manly and 
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straightferward ceurse. Therefore in con- 
demning the President we do not by implica- 
tion commend Mr. Roosevelt or Mr. Wood- 
row Wilson. Their silence indicates consent, 
and it is not unfair to surmise that in his 
position they would have acted as he has done. 
The Saturday Review has pointed out from 
the first and throughout this Panama busi- 
ness that to make sacrifices in order to win 
American friendship was to pursue a phantom 
and to imagine that American politicians 
would be bound by any feeling of honor or 
respect for treaties, if it would pay to violate 
them, was to delude ourselves. The whole 
course of history proves this. Failing an ar- 
rangement between the great nations injured 
by Yankee perfidy to compel the observance 
of treaties by force, then by common agree- 
ment they should withdraw their Ambassadors 
from Washington and treat with the politi- 
cians who hold sway there as they would with 
the only kind of State such people are fit to 
govern,” 


A Bit of German Wonder 
t Panama Perfidy. 


a 
RITAIN could not induce the gov- 
ernment of the United States to 
refer to The Hague the legal as- 
pect of the Panama Act. The 
Frankfurter Zeitung says this. The atti- 
tude of the United States “in all its bru- 
tality” is described as, at any rate, sincere 
and as a thoroly logical outcome of the 
policy of the Union, “which has grown ac- 
customed to apply to its intercourse with 
foreign nations the business methods pur- 
sued with complete indifference to any other 
principle but that of force by the magnates 
of the Bourse and of the Trusts.” Treaty 
or no treaty, their interest demands that the 
United States should safeguard their water 
communications from one harbor to another. 
It is true that this action on the part of the 
United States is rather strange, the German 
paper adds, if it be compared with the fren- 
zied enthusiasm for arbitration which orig- 
inated in America itself and is barely more 
than a year old. A beautiful scheme was 
then advanced—Mr. Taft and Mr. Knox 
were its heralds—whereby all disputes be- 
tween America and England were without 
exception to be composed either directly by 
the two Governments or by despatch to The 
Hague of special plenipotentiaries, against 
whose judgment there would be no appeal. 
This fruit of the Garden of Paradise has 
never ripened. That is notorious. It has 
not been recognized till now, in what a 
cleverly one-sided manner the Americans 
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“All the 
advantages were to be for themselves, and 
all the disadvantages for their neighbors. 
No appeal to The Hague, which as a forum 
of the whole world might prove trouble- 


have regarded the whole business. 


some! Rather a restriction of the problem 
to private negotiations!” 


aay op Press Comment on 
n Anglo-Saxon Feud. 


SECTION of the German press 
appears to be inclined to ignore 
the commercial aspects of the 
Panama Canal Act and, in the 
fashion of the Berlin Kreuz-Zeitung, to 
make as much political capital as possible 
out of what are deemed “Anglo-Saxon 
quarrels.” Those journals which, like the 
Berlin Vossische Zeitung, recognize that 
Germany’s trade may be injured, observe 
what it calls “heroic restraint” as well as 
“reluctance to snatch the chestnuts out of 
the fire for the English.” There are more 
responsible organs, like the Berlin Post, 
which point out that Great Britain is really 
fighting Europe’s battle with America, 
since the Hay-Pauncefote treaty was an 
agreement for all nations. This organ, and 
others of equal standing, hint that the ac- 
tion of the United States is not dictated 
by justice or considerations of national de- 
fense but “the simple and naked lust for 
profit.” Many German organs think the 
“American game” is to exclude Germany 
and Britain from traffic in the West Indies. 
Americans seem to think treaties are legis- 
lative acts and can be modified at the pleas- 
ure of Congress. This does not excuse the 
present display of bad faith. 


Twisting the Lion’s Tail 


at anama. 

RESIDENTIAL elections invari- 
( » ably prompt the politicians of the 
} United States to twist the tail of 

the British lion, observes that in- 

spired organ of the French foreign office, 
the Paris Temps. Panama, it adds, af- 
forded a brilliant opportunity. The Brit- 
ish lion is usually indifferent to a process 
he thoroughly understands, but in the pres- 
ent instance, the Washington government is 
violating a treaty of the utmost importance 
to Britain. Panama, observes the Temps, 
moreover, is the death of treaties. The 
United States ignored the treaty of 1848 
guaranteeing the sovereignty of Colombia 


when the American fleet was ordered to 
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oppose the landing of any Colombian forces 
on the Isthmus in order to re-establish the 
authority of Colombia, menaced by a revo- 
lution which was even said to be directed 
from Washington. The Bill, says the 
writer, exempting American coastwise trade 
from dues is a flagrant breach of the Hay- 
Pauncefote Treaty, which provided for an 
absolute equality of treatment for all na- 
tions. Mr. Taft’s memorandum only proves 
that the Bill is open to discussion. The 
arbitration of the Hague Court will cer- 
tainly be demanded by Great Britain with 
the moral support of all the Powers for 
whose profit she concluded in Igo1 the 
treaty that she regards as violated. Per- 
haps, says the Temps, by the opening of 
next session, when Mr. Sim’s motion comes 
under discussion and when the elections are 
over, the diplomacy of Great Britain will 
have succeeded in converting American 
statesmen to a belief in the salutary maxim 
that “honesty is the best policy.” This is 
the idea of the organ of fashion, the London 
W orld, which says: “We are not altogether 
unfamiliar in this country with the sinuous 
bendings of anxious politicians when con- 
fronted by the overwhelming issues of a 
national election.” 


Russia Has Her Fling 
at Panama. 


HAT value can be attached to the 
solemnly pledged word of the 
American people in the light of 
the Panama episode? The ques- 

tion is put by the St. Petersburg Novoye 
Vremya, now as always hostile to this 
country, which it accuses of being in the 
hands of the Jews. The Americans, it re- 
plies, have again shown themselves desti- 
tute of a sense of honor, destitute of com- 
mon morality. Russia, in the present case, 
it adds, is not directly interested. She is 
not a party to the treaty in question. “It 
does not lie with us to protest, but we have 
the right and we regard it as an obliga- 
tion to point out how Americans deal with 
international treaties.” The great Russian 
organ is aghast at the indifference of the 
Americans to their reputation abroad. They 
cynically defy the terms of a _ pact 
to which they are in honor pledged and 
they smile sarcastically at the ensuing ex- 
pression of the world’s wonder. If the 
Yankees think they have played a clever 
trick, they may be undeceived. The con- 
sequences to themselves will be serious. 


A New and Graver Aspect 
of the Panama Crisis. 


hy) [TH the presentation of the Panama 
note last month to our Depart- 
ment of State in Washington by 
the British chargé d'affaires a 
new stage in a question of grave interna- 
tional import, but most closely affecting the 
maritime interests of Great Britain, seems 
to the conservative London Standard to 
have been reached. A fuller statement of 
the view taken by his Majesty’s govern- 
ment will be forwarded, it conjectures, 
when there has been time to examine the 
details of “a somewhat complicated, not to 
say cumbersome,” piece of legislation. The 
British diplomatist in Washington was in- 
structed to state that our Canal Act is held 
to be a violation of the Hay-Pauncefote 
treaty. If this expostulation proved of no 
avail, it was the intention of the British 
government to refer the point to The Hague. 
The refusal of any suggestion of arbitra- 
tion by Washington took the British quite 
by surprise. That Mr. Taft should not 
eagerly welcome a proposal for arbitration 
amazes the London Times. 









PEACEFUL PROVOCATION 
GrrMany (challenging): “‘At all costs I shall defend 


’ 


this lady. 
Britain (calmly): “Same here—and a bit more.”) 
Peace: “Well, let’s hope they won’t quarrel, or 

there’ll be an end of me.” 
—London Punch 
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“GETTIN’ TOOK” 


In Uncle Sam’s photograph gallery. 
—Baltimore American 


Nicaraguan Patriotism Flames 
Against America. 
¥OR the first time since our 
An) war with Spain, a naval force 
4). flying. the stars and stripes 
ay Was has engaged in battle with 
(522, the naval force of a hostile 
power. The scene was the 
Gulf of Fonseca, Nicaragua. Victory was 
with the United States. The incident 
sprang from the circumstance that the 
revolution raging for so many weeks in 
the Central American republic has, as the 
Paris Temps tells us, a wider scope than 
the people of this country yet realize. The 
issue is not merely one of local power be- 
tween rival politicians. The struggle in 
Nicaragua is between partisans of Wash- 
ington control on the one hand and foes 
of our influence on the other. Nicaragua, 
it will be recalled, was ruled lately by a 
dictator, General Santos Zelaya, who seems 
to the French daily we have named to be 
a sort of Porfirio Diaz. Zelaya brought to 
Nicaragua a dozen years of stability and 
‘relative peace. He revealed capacity to 
maintain that national independence : of 
which his countrymen ever since the days 
of William Walker, the American filibus- 
ter, have been so proud. It was back in 
the period made memorable by Walker 
that the United States concluded with 
_Great Britain the Clayton-Bulwer treaty, 
intended to secure joint control of a future 
interocean canal. From that time, accord- 
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ing to the opponents of American influence, 
the United States has looked covetously 
upon the soil of the Central American re- 
public. Perhaps Washington meant to cut 


the canal there with the aid of the waters 
of the Rio San Juan. Perhaps our govern- 
ment sought to check a rival scheme. 
Nicaragua was always suspicious. 


American Designs in Nicaragua 
—What are They? 


THE work of digging the 

Panama Canal approached its 
completion, it has seemed to the 
Nicaraguans that Washington 
pressed them more and more. The motive 
is discerned in the alleged anxiety of our 
government regarding a possible rival to 
the Panama undertaking. The nightmare 
haunting the United States, if we may 
credit the Jornal do Commercio (Rio 
Janeiro) and the Prensa (Buenos Ayres), 
is the suggestion of a future canal crossing 
the soil of Nicaragua. To forestall the 
possibility, the Central American republic 
must be made to pass under the yoke of 
Washington bureaucracy. The notion has 
a certain plausibility to the Paris Temps, 
organ of the foreign office in the Quai 
d’Orsay, and less friendly to this republie 
than of yore. American activities in the 


SHARPER THAN A SERPENT’S TOOTH 
—Cesare in N. Y. Sun 





OUR CONFLICT WITH NICARAGUA 


republic to the south of us encountered a 
systematic resistance from the patriotic 
and pugnacious Zelaya. The diplomatists 
sent out by our Department of State are 
said to have displayed rare subtlety in cul- 
tivating the adversaries of Zelaya, encour- 
aging them, even giving them aid and com- 
fort. The presidency of Zelaya was soon 
transformed into an era of insurrection. 


How Washington Made It 


Hot in Nicaragua. 
VERY insurrection to which Zelaya 
A was indebted for the turbulence of 
j his official career seemed to that 
patriot traceable to the machina- 
tions of the provocative agents from Wash- 
ington. South American newspapers were 
filled with the representations of his press 
agents on this head. When the irate Zelaya 
executed the two Americans caught not so 
long ago in insurrection against him with 
the rebel forces, his conduct was excused 
in the radical Chilean press as inspired by 
the nature of the situation with which he 
was dealing. The war was in reality one 
between Nicaragua and the United States, 
the latter appearing in disguize and with 
the stealth of the secret assassin. Such 
was the theory broached by patriots in let- 
ters to the Prensa. The summary action of 
Zelaya proved his undoing. The active and 
enterprizing General Estrada, supported by 
the American forces, succeeded in over- 
throwing the hasty Zelaya, who fled. This 
same bold Estrada managed later to over- 
throw Zelaya’s successor, the clever Presi- 
dent Madriz. He, to follow the versions of 
local patriots, would not bow the knee to 
Washington as the vassal of a foe to his 
country’s freedom. 


Washington Takes Nicaraguan 
Banks and Customs. 


WEPT along in a tide of conquest, 
lusting still for universal dominion, 
Washington, haunted by the ghost 
of a rival to the Panama Canal, 

seized the Nicaraguan customs, seized the 
Nicaraguan national bank, seized the Ni- 
caraguan railroads, seized the Nicaraguans 
themselves. Even the expression of pa- 
triotic indignation through the _ revolu- 
tionary press was stifled, unless the papers 
were printed from the safety of remote 
points like La Paz or Arequipa. The 
Americans, in a word, made themselves 
masters of the land, setting up a purpose- 





THE IRREPRESSIBLES 
—Philadelphia Ledger 


less puppet by the name of Adolfo Diaz 
in the capacity of provisional president. 
Even he—to follow still the interpretation 
sent out by the defeated and proscribed— 
might have manhood enough to assert the 
ancient liberties of his country but for the 
intimidating and terrorizing presence of 
Americans swaggering in military uniforms 
about the place. In the United States, 
meanwhile, was General Estrada, supposed 
to be bargaining with Washington for the 
price of.a fresh humiliation to his country. 
The facts in the case can not be laid before 
the American people, say the refugees, ow- 
ing to the care with which Washington dis- 
torts the truth. 


Why Nicaraguan “Patriots” Assailed 
Philander C. Knox. 


tf ARRIED tho they are by the agents 

of American despotism, the patriots 

of Nicaragua, we understand from 

the Argentina (Buenos Ayres), 
managed to organize in secret against the 
system of subservience upheld by Adolfo 
Diaz. These patriots gained innumerable 
adherents in the interior, to say nothing of 
the outside support extended by South 
Americans who view American designs 
with inveterate suspicion. The patriotic 
movement was already strong by the time 
Philander C. Knox, our Secretary of State, 
reached the land on his recent tour of con- 
ciliation. Plans had been made to hurl 
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dynamite at Mr. Knox, to poison him, to 
blow the top of his head off. His name 
appeared on objectionable placards con- 
spicuously posted opposite the hotel in 
which he made speeches to banqueting 
Nicaraguans. Mud was hurled against the 
windows of his car as he rode about. It 
became necessary to incarcerate the leaders 
of the patriotic party while Philander C. 
Knox was in town, to suppress jingo sheets 
comparing him with Sejanus, to guard the 
train that took him from point to point. 
His stay in Nicaragua was one long ignoble 
terror, say the patriots. He dreaded the 
fate of tyrants, which is always sanguinary. 


Mena Takes Control of Nicaragua’s 
Patriotic Movement. 


AR HILE the unhappy Knox rode in 
A ‘aA his guarded train from Corinto to 
easy Managua, fearing, so it is alleged, 
that each minute might be his last, 
General Luis Mena, forced out of the min- 
istry of war at Washington’s order, man- 
aged to elude his jailers and placed him- 
self at the head of the patriot agitation. 
The Nicaraguan army was always well af- 
fected towards him. He had the support 
of the bold general Zeledon, likewise a 
whilom minister of war. This intrepid pair 
went upon a recruiting expedition to Leon, 
a citadel of Nicaraguan opposition to 
Washington designs. Mr. Knox was re- 
porting the brilliant success of his Central 
American journey as the brace of generals 
marched to Managua and opened fire upon 
the turbulent capital of Nicaragua. Wash- 
ington rushed to the aid of President 
Adolfo Diaz with fifty marines. These 
were landed from the cruiser Annapolis, 
which turned up in the nearest available 
harbor before the patriots had quite effected 
their purpose. In due time despatches from 
the theater of operations mentioned land- 
ing parties, skirmishes, flying bullets in the 
streets of Nicaragua’s Pacific port and 
pandemonium in the streets of Nicaragua’s 
Atlantic port. South American dailies went 
into the matter only to confuse it. 





Is Ri a Censorship Controlled 
Washington? 


“a ESPATCHES from the seat of war 
k in _Nicaragua seem to European 





bear internal evidence of a rigor- 
ous censorship. Thus we have the an- 
nouncement that some seventy-five hundred 





troops of the “presidential army” were 
massacred lately in cold blood. The state- 
ment is preposterous to the French daily. 
Nicaragua, it reminds us, is a little nation 
of some six hundred thousand people. It 
has never boasted an army of more than 
five thousand. The forces engaged in the 
present struggle are, on the side of the 
“puppet president,” about thirty-five hun- 
dred. The insurgent forces are possibly 
two thousand. The massacre of the other 
day could not have involved more than five 
hundred deaths, altho that total, of course, 
is sufficiently impressive. The point to 
note is the highly colored character of the 
war news passed by the authorities in 
control. Nicaragua is engaged, the Temps 
thinks, in an effort to assert her local au- 
tonomy as a self-sufficing nation. The 
United States is crushing the land from an 
ulterior motive. The same theory is find- 
ing acceptance in South American coun- 
tries, according to a correspondent of the 
London Times: 


“The attitude of the North American to- 
wards the inhabitants of South America has 
never been other than contemptuous. No mat- 
ter how well educated, how successful in busi- 
ness the latter may be, they are all classed 
as ‘dagoes,’ a term which is not and never 
was meant to be courteous or complimentary. 
These Latin races are irritated by the as- 
sumption of superiority which this attitude 
implies and which the language and actions 
of Northerners emphasize. 

“Hence they are not dispozed to look favor- 
ably on the steady efforts of the latter to in- 
terfere with their national development, with 
their trade, with their quarrels, whether merely 
internal or interstate. The Monroe doctrine, 
whatever it may have been at the outset, is 
no longer a protection to colonies in revolt 
against a European despotism. Rather does 
it appear to involve the substitution of Amer- 
ican autocracy for national autonomy. And, 
rightly or wrongly, the States of South Amer- 
ica consider themselves quite capable of di- 
recting their own national destinies. They 
therefore resent the American theory that 
salvation is of the Americans only. The doc- 
trine, to them, is now the formulation of the 
menace of American domination and over- 
lordship. 

“The South American can see no reason 
why he should be ‘protected’ against his own 
will, or have his international relations or the 
channels of his trade supervized and checked 
by an ambitious Power with which he has ne 
further connection than that of being situ- 
ated in the western part of the globe.” 
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THE CIVIL WAR IN MEXICO 


Must We Take a Hand in the 
Mexican Civil War? 


A PON three separate occasions 
in the month just ending the 
veil of Mexican censorship 
was rent aside long enough 
to disclose a scene of car- 
nage, rapine and anarchy. 
Orozco, the “general” who figures so glori- 
ously in the official bulletins of President 
Madero, effected seizures of supplies on a 
scale that may keep him in the field for 
months to come. He was presumed to have 
suffered reverses at the hands of Madero’s 
commander in the theater of operations 
towards the north. It is obvious from the 
fortnight’s despatches that he has at least 
partially recovered from whatever blows 
were dealt him in the summer. He has 
sent his bellicose father here and there at 
the head of a body of troops which seized 
mining camps and haciendas. He has ef- 
fected a junction with one of his right- 
hand men, Salazar. General Aubert, the 
federal commander in whom Madero dis- 
plays such confidence, was at last accounts 
marching in pursuit of the elusive Orozco. 
The process involved ruin to many Ameri- 
cans within the area of this growing dis- 
turbance. The rights of neutrals were so 
little respected by the combatants on both 
sides that our Department of State is 
flooded with remonstrances, appeals and 
claims. Conditions indistinguishable from 
barbarism prevail so extensively through- 
out northern Mexico, that something in the 
shape of an ultimatum had to be addressed 
to Madero. His reply is presumed to take 
the familiar optimistic form. His diplo- 
matic representative in Washington seems 
to concede that the foreigners in Mexico 
are in a state both precarious and uncertain. 





Eegetiote go to Extremes in 


outhern Mexico. 

NARCHY in northern Mexico 

stalks hand in hand with bloody 

‘insurrection further south. The 

Zapatistas have effected a reign of 
terror in the capital of the republic. There 
may be exaggeration in the story of plots 
to seize the presidential palace itself, altho 
the police of Mexico City give particulars 
of a most sensational sort to justify the 
further suspension of constitutional guaran- 
tees upon which Madero resolved. The 
President of the ravaged republic is known 
to be in no amiable mood as a result of the 
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latest American attitude to his civil war. 
For a long time the Zapatistas had a 
monopoly of anti-Americanism, The senti- 
ment has proved contagious, Madero’s or- 
gan, the J/mparcial, indulging it freely. 
This inspired sheet berates American news- 
papers in general for their lack of sym- 
pathy with Mexico in her crisis. “To 
speak of Mexican savagery, to throw into 
the face of the whole nation things for 
which the Zapatista banditry are alone re- 
sponsible, to call us a nation incapabie of 
order because of irredeemable vices in our 
nature—these are the common currency of 
the newspapers and reviews of the United 
States.” The Mexican organ resents this 
hotly. 


Mafese in Seclusion from too 
rying Visitors. 


$ECLUSION from the foreign world 
seems to have become the main 
purpese of Madero’s existence. 
Even the ambassadors, whose rank 
entitles them to personal access to the ruler 
of the country, have found occasional diffi- 
culty in penetrating as far as the presiden- 
tial presence. Madero is weary of inces- 
sant representations on behalf of German 
sufferers, French sufferers, British suffer- 
ers. The environs of his capital have long 
ceased to be safe to the casual pedestrian. 
Every morning brings to the executive ear 
renewed intimations that intervention is in- 
evitable. His bulletins from the seat of 
war seldom lighten the weight of his offi- 





GOING UP! 
—Philadelphia Ledger 
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POTENTIAL HANNIBALS ALL 
We are supposed to be down by the Rio Grande. 


the Mexican rebels for Madero’s sake. 
General F. S. Steever, U. S. 


On the left is Huerta, brave Huerta, who pursues 


He is a general, like the man in the middle, who is no other than 
A., commanding the department of Texas and keeping the peace on the border. 


On the right is the second in command of the Mexican federal army, General Joaquin Tellez, who is doing 


the best .he can. 


cial grandeurs. He was at breakfast, it 
seems, when word came that federal sol- 
diers of the garrison in a Guanajuato town 
were all massacred by rebels while the 
prominent citizens were carried away as 
hostages. By luncheon time it will appear 
that Orozco has cut a railroad behind 
Huerta. Dinner brings the diplomatic 
corps, the subject of conversation becom- 
ing unpleasantly financial. The President 
daily loses appetite and interest in his en- 
vironment. Official visitors sometimes 
learn that he has taken to his bed. 


Barbarism in a Rising Tide 
Overwhelms Mexico. 


OSTILITIES have been carried to 
that pass in Mexico at which 
women become the booty of a con- 
queror. Authenticated tales from 

interior towns read curiously like accounts 
of the affrays between the Moors and the 
Spaniards before Granada in the fifteenth 
century. Mothers make vain appeals to 
Madero’s commanders for the rescue of 
their daughters from ravishers. It seems 
beyond the power of the government forces 
in the field to spread even a thin veneer of 
civilization over the area of war. It was 
all Madero’s government could do last 
month to insure the safety of the wife of 


the Austro-Hungarian minister when she 
left the capital for New York. In a word, 
the movements of Zapata are as baffling to 
Madero’s government as those of Orozco. 
The federals lost sight of the latter when 
he quitted Juarez some time ago. He re- 
fused to allow representatives of the press 
to accompany the force he led. Seventeen 
bridges were burnt within a_ fortnight. 
Huerta, the government commander, pur- 
sued once more. Experts in European mil- 
itary organs incline to the theory that the 
best strategist in Mexico is on the side of 
the rebels. The Madero forces seem unable 
to hold the initiative when they take it. 
Allowance must be made, admits the Paris 
Débats, for the guerrilla character of the 
campaign. The situation is such that the 
fighter in the field, employing mass tactics, 
is at a dreadful disadvantage. It is a war 
of individual action, the man with the rifle, 
knowing how to use it, being supreme. 
There is no reason why such a situation 
could not last indefinitely unless the United 
States intervenes with overwhelming force. 
Will Washington resolve upon that course? 
Many European dailies ask the question. 
Not one can give a definite answer; but 
all concede that a campaign in the distracted 
land must prove costly to our army. 
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Turkey Faces the Prospect of 
European Intervention. 


FEW weeks ago negotiations 
with a view to drastic action 
by the powers in Turkey 
were initiated by the Aus- 
tro-Hungarian minister of 
foreign affairs, Count Berch- 
told. The precise nature of this “benevo- 
lent mediation” between the Ottoman Em- 
pire on the one hand and the various sec- 
tions of its mixed population on the other 
—to say nothing of its neighbors in the 
Balkans—is not yet clearly defined. If we 
are to take seriously statements published 
by the usually well-informed journals of 
Vienna, the Neues Wiener Tagblatt and the 
Neue Freie Presse, Count Berchtold has as- 
sured London, Paris and Berlin that action 
by the concert of Europe must no longer 
be delayed. The object is stated to be, on 
the one hand, to support the Sublime Porte 
in its efforts “for the benefit of the peoples 
of the Ottoman Empire,” and, on the other, 
to bring influence to bear upon the Balkan 
nations so that they may enable the Sultan 
to “follow a policy adapted to the actual 
ethnical conditions of Turkey.” This ob- 
ject, adds the Neue Freie Presse, is as 
much to the interest of Turkey and the 
Balkan states as of the other powers. The 
allegation is repudiated by the Constantino- 




























ple /kdam as cloaking a purpose to bring 
all Europe to the aid of Italy in the war 
which the Roman government, unaided, has 
failed to prosecute with success, 


Turkish Patriotism in 
a Fiery Mood. 

UCH phrazes as “abandoning the 

policy of centralization for one 

favorable to the nationalities,” 

used in Count Berchtold’s official 
statement of his purpose, infuriate Turkish 
organs like the Tanin (Constantinople). 
Europe, it says, is to take arms against the 
Young Turk policy of an Ottomanized em- 
pire. The Sublime Porte is to be urged to 
embark upon a policy of autonomy for its 
subject races. Just now the Albanians are 
demanding reforms which, if conceded, 
would virtually amount to autonomy. A 
scheme of self-government under European 
guarantees has long been the basis of the 
program of the population of Macedonia. 
If, however, these demands be granted, 
Servia, Bulgaria and Montenegro, says the 
London Telegraph, will all be stirred to 
their depths and may have recourse to des- 
perate acts. “The fact is that these states 
have all definite aspirations which are help- 
ful to their own development and harmless 
to their neighbors so long as they remain in 
the condition of mere aspirations.” Should 

















WHAT WAS LEFT WHEN THE GROUND STOPPED HEAVING 


Here a stately thorofare presented its fagades to the stroller in Gallipoli until, without warning, the 
stratum arose, shook the houses as if they had been puppies and relapsed into the slumber of the terrestrial sur- 


face at ordinary times. 
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the historic Slav country involved in the 


‘ new proposals be incorporated into an au- 


tonomous Albania, the hopes of certain 
Balkan nations would be destroyed, blasted, 
rendered illusory. 


Will the Austrian_ Proposals 
Force War in. Europe? 


g <p) UCH that seems “intrinsically rea- 






E + fe: sonable” is discerned by that com- 
( faa § petent student of the Balkan 
problem, the London Telegraph, 


in Austria’s new move in the scene of war 
between Turkey and Italy. Count Berch- 
told, a master of world politics, and one of 
the keenest of the diplomatists in Vienna, 
believes that the time has arrived for some 
kind of intervention on the part of the great 
powers. “As long as any expectation ex- 
isted that Young Turkey would be able to 
set its household in order, there was every 
reason why the European powers should 
not interfere.” The brilliant auspices un- 
der which the Young Turks commenced 
their political regeneration gave the British 
daily for a time some illusory hopes of an 
Ottoman “new birth.” That roseate vision 
has faded to our contemporary’s eyes into 
the light of common day. Perhaps, it says, 
some of the principles invoked by the re- 
formers were not applicable to the actual 
conditions of such a land as Turkey. “Per- 
haps the old leaven of Mussulman author- 
ity was too strong for ideas of western en- 
lightenment.” At any rate, it now seems 
clear that Turkey can not be great through 
her own unaided efforts. Austria must 
take the case in hand. 


Turkey and Italy Go On 
with Their War. 


ce @ f AR between Turkey and Italy pro- 
q fs b ceeded in a spirited fashion all last 
= month despite the intention of the 

Austrians to bring about a diplo- 
matic revolution in Constantinople. Count 
Berchtold took pains to affirm that his pro- 
posals do not in the least imply interven- 
tion by Austria. The assurance is not satis- 
factory to the native press in the Sultan’s 
capital. They insist that the whole pro- 
ceeding is a disguized form of interference 
in Italy’s behalf. The Jkdam, supposed to 
be in touch with the Turkish ministry of 
war, declared that Turkey will defy her foe 
for an indefinite time, a thing she is sup- 
posed by the military experts of the Berlin 
press to be in a position to do. There is a 


















THE VERY LATEST TURKEY TROT 


There was little left but ruins when the seismic dance 
was through, broken houses here, weeping widows 
there, the shadow of war over all. We are supposed 
to be contemplating a desolated village in the vilayet 
of Adrianople. 


suspicion in the Turkish mind that Aus- 
tria’s course is dictated by alarm at recent 
Russian diplomacy. Russia’s representative 
in Constantinople is understood to have in- 
formed Kiamil Pasha that the Czar will 
discourage the Slavs for the time being. 
Montenegro was held in check by Russian 
influence, it also seems, when she essayed 
to take up arms the other day against the 
Turk.- The Moslems themselves are still 
demoralized by the effects of the recent 
earthquake. 


Earthquake Makes Turkey 


Incline to Peace. 


} ADIATING from the region of the 
Dardanelles as a center, the earth- 
quake seems to have desolated a 
wider area of the Turkish domin- 
ions than was at first suspected. There is 
hardly a building in such towns as Gallipoli 
or Chanak undamaged, reports the Berlin 
Post. Hot springs burst forth in many 
widely separated places and flowed over 
considerable stretches of territory, only to 
disappear again in fissures of the earth. 
Many stone buildings, included in which 
are mosques of renown, tumbled into ruins. 
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The shock was felt even by the warships in 
the Dardanelles. Buildings in the Troad 
country suffered excessively. The whole 
southwestern portion of the Adrianople 
vilayet suffered most. Thousands were 
rendered homeless. The measures of relief 
instituted in the first shock of the catas- 
trophe seem inadequate. The seismic con- 
vulsion has caused the spread of a view 
that the earthquake denotes the dissatisfac- 
tion of Allah with Islam. As a result, 
many Moslems would listen to proposals of 
peace who formerly rejected the idea with 


scorn. 


Peace Between Turkey and Italy 
a Possibility Now. 
fj HETHER the ravages of the earth- 
quake had tamed the fierceness of 
the Young Turk, or the prospect of 
European intervention subdued the 
militant spirit, peace found sudden favor in 
Constantinople last month. Rumors con- 
cerning negotiations between Rome and 
Constantinople took a definite form. It 
became known that several of the more 
prominent members of the new Turkish 
ministry favor peace. They agree that it 
is indispensable. as a preliminary to the re- 
forms they wish to undertake. Their per- 
ceptions are sharpened, the Rome Tribuna 
suspects, by the fact that eight thousand 
Albanians, well armed, recently seized 
Uskub, liberated all the prisoners in the 
town, and announced that they would 
march upon Salonika. Their program was 
to dismiss the officials in the occupied 
towns, to levy taxes, and, when Salonika 
was occupied, to force the Turkish officials 
to accept their demands unconditionally. 
Checks sustained by the Sultan’s forces in 
collision with the insurgents elsewhere 
aided Pashas at Yildiz to perceive the ex- 
pedience of peace. An Italian diplomatist 
is even now holding inofficial communica- 
tion with the Grand Vizier on the subject. 






Turkey on the Eve of 
an Internal Explosion. 


EACE, could Turkey arrive at it, 
might avert an inner convulsion 
Y which to competent observers like 

the Berlin Kreuz-Zeitung, the 
Paris Journal des Débats and the London 
Telegraph seems now well-nigh inevitable. 
The latter daily professes some anxiety re- 
garding the mysterious pact between Bul- 






garia and Servia, concluded quite recently 
and having for its basis a contingency most 
disconcerting to Russia—general defiance 
of the concert of Europe by the Balkan 
powers. Equally dubious, from the stand- 
point of London, Paris and St. Petersburg, 
are the provisions of a secret treaty be- 
tween Austria and Bulgaria for the parti- 
tion of Macedonia. Macedonia, the real 
plague spot, as the British daily thinks, 
still is rent by massacre, “still looks in vain 
for the promised reforms,” still awaits with 
such patience as she can command the 
arrival of local autonomy. Albania presses 
her claims in a fashion which, if persisted 
in, must lead to sanguinary clashes with her 
neighbors. She professes scorn for the 
susceptibilities of the Greeks, who are like- 
wise aroused. Yet the British organ, rely- 
ing upon the tact of the foreign office in 
Downing street, does not quite despair. In 
Macedonia, says the Manchester Guardian, 
the activity of the bands is to be increased, 
and there are to be still more terrorist at- 
tacks on public institutions—the outrage 
against the Ottoman Bank may be remem- 
bered. There are, besides, to be local risings 
where the population is best prepared for 
an armed struggle. The aim is the disor- 
ganization of Turkey. 











WHERE NOGI PERISHED 


The home of the hero of Port Arthur bore evidence 
of: the honorable poverty to which he had been re- 
duced by his old-fashioned Japanese patriotism. He 
lived, it is said, on one-third of his praen. and 
contributed the rest to the education of young men 
in the army.. 
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[TRANSLATION] 


Across the new battlefield blows the rank wind from 
the blood-path, 

The hill and the grass and the tree and the water 
sound desolate soul-wrath; 

No man-voice answers my heart-cry, my charger obeys 
not my urging, 

As alone by the castle of Kinchow I follow the sun 
in its setting. 
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[TRANSLATION] 

How could man scale it—this height so steep and 
hell-bounded! 

Aye! In the teeth of such odds, and, rising above, 

the nations’ applauses have sounded: 

With blood and with iron thou art deluged, thy 
earth-shape all twisted and falling; 

All people adore thee, thou hill where the souls of 
the dead will forever be hov’ring! 


TWO POEMS BY GENERAL NOGI, COMMEMORATING THE DEATHS OF HIS TWO SONS 


Nogi, the Japanese Hero, and 
is Suicide. 


one of the military 
heroes of the new Japan, af- 
firmed by European military 
experts to be the greatest 
tactician since Stonewall 
Jackson, surprized no one 
when, in accordance with ancient tradition, 
he slew himself. The funeral day of his 
departed sovereign was made memorable 
by so atavistic a survival of customs which 
the new Japan seemed to have outgrown. 
In reality, as the London Times observed 
recently, the spirit of the old era is so 
fully alive that the authorities tacitly if 
not openly approved the act of the station 
master who took his life because some 
blunder delayed the Emperor’s train. The 
Emperor’s picture is still the most sacred 
possession of every school. The loyalty of 
teachers who have rushed into burning 
class rooms to rescue it and perished in the 
attempt has been dwelt upon with official 
approval. Nogi, therefore, is likely to re- 





ceive posthumous honors in the traditional 


Copyright, 1912, by Richard Barry, in N. Y. Times 


style instead of being merely praised as an 
old-fashioned soldier. He had assimilated 
only the military element in the civilization 
of Europe, his eulogists tell us. He looked 
to Germany for a model whenever he 
framed a policy of action in the field, ac- 
cording to a study of Japanese militarism 
in the Berlin Post. Nogi read and re-read 
the campaigns of Napoleon and of Freder- 
ick the Great. His flanking movement in 
the theater of operations when Kuropatkin 
strove to elude him on the Liao is worthy, 
the German daily affirms, of comparison 
with the great Corsican’s triumph over 
Mack at Ulm. Nogi’s one limitation was 
his misunderstanding of cavalry. He was 
at home in the artillery. 


The Spiritual Problem 
of Japan. 


(<a ANY sweet and gracious Japa- 
Me nese ideals have been ruthlessly 
trampled under foot while the 
Meiji builders were at work, ob- 
serves the London Times with reference to 
the problems of the new era of Taisho or 
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CIVIL WAR 


righteousness. “It seems to many observers 
that something of the fragrance and sim- 
plicity of Japanese life has vanished for- 
ever.” Thus was written just before the 
death of Nogi. It might have been penned 
with the suicide itself in mind. We are 
given to understand that Nogi will have 
few imitators. 


“Plainly the men who hold in their hands 
the fate of the Japanese race are filled with 
deep anxiety. They see the ancient virtues of 
their people growing dim, the old habits of 
thrift and sobriety weakening under the allure- 
ments of a glittering prosperity, the old ideals 
of devotion and self-abnegation vanishing in 
the greedy race for wealth and ease. Their 
efforts to stem the new tendencies verge upon 
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the pathetic. We hear of rescripts enjoining 
the moral virtues, of cold and passionless scru- 
tiny of the faiths of other races, of ingenuous 
conferences to consider whether a new eclec- 
tic religion might not be framed and forced 
upon the people. Japanese administrators will 
never succeed by methods which Akbar tried 
in vain. To produce a new spiritual awaken- 
ing is beyond the arts of bureaucracy. Rev- 
erence for the semi-sacred attributes of the 
Ruler, intense zeal for the mundane side of na- 
tional aspirations, will never satisfy the crav- 
ing Japan still gropes rather blindly to assuage. 
Even the pure and lofty patriotism of the Ashi- 
kaga knighthood had a deeper vivifying in- 
fluence behind it, an influence which will not 
be found afresh in Government decrees. 
Vaster forces must keep Japan on the upward 
path.” 





Ulster Takes Steps to 
Resist Home Rule. 


¥ URTHER particulars of the ar- 
rangements for “Ulster Day,” 
which fill so much space in 
London dailies, can not fail 
to deepen the impression, ac- 
cording to The Times, which 
the organized resistance of northeastern 
Ireland to Home Rule is creating through- 
out the United Kingdom. “Nobody who 
knows the Protestant population of that part 
of the country will under-estimate the sig- 
nificance of the decision to which they have 
come.” They are about to bind themselves by 
a solemn covenant not to acknowledge the 
Dublin Parliament which the Government 
propose to set up, not to obey its laws, 
and not to pay taxes to it. “They are not 
men who take pledges lightly, or who forget 
or break the pledges they have ‘taken,” af- 
firms the great English newspaper. “It is 
only ignorance or malice which can affect 
to regard their attitude as the outcome of 
‘bluff’ or the swaggering of irresponsible 
rowdies.” They are commonly as obedient 
to the ordinary law as the working popula- 
tion of Scotland or of England. They are 
not less loya? to the Throne, to the prin- 
ciples of the Constitution, and to the ideals 
of ordered liberty which their British fel- 
low-subjects hold dear. No light cause 
could lead them to depart from their tradi- 
tions as law-abiding citizens and publicly 
to announce their purpose of resisting a 
formal Act of Parliament. The announce- 
ment is, indeed, conditional for the present, 





The Home Rule Bill has not yet got beyond 
the Committee stage in the Commons, or 
made much progress in that stage. It may 
never become law, and the contingency con- 
templated by the covenant may never arise. 


Will Passive Resistance to Home 
Rule Become Active Resistance? 


well aware, concedes the London 
Times, of the moral responsibility 
they incur by heading a movement 
which may have the result of organized 
resistance to a statute. “They are too clear- 
sighted and too honest to delude themselves 
by fine distinctions between passive and ac- 
tive resistance to law.” They must know 
that passive resistance may easily develop 
into active resistance, and they do not need 
Mr. Winston Churchill to instruct them on 
the meaning of active resistance to the forces 
of the Crown. Nevertheless, they have de- 
liberately resolved to incur this responsibil- 
ity. They have weighed the possible con- 
sequences of their action to themselves and 
to others, and they have determined to face 
them. That is a consideration which should 
give pause, our British contemporary 
thinks, to any Liberals or Radicals who may 
be supporting Home Rule with a light heart. 
“The difference between the South and 
Ulster is that the South is a proletariat 
managed by professional politicians, while 
Ulster is an organized society, whose chiefs 
are men of education, wealth, and position.” 
The first men to sign the Covenant, will be 
the Privy Councillors present. 
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A Coming Religious Wer of Protestant 
Against Roman Catholic. 


meee HY are the men of Ulster making 
mae. themselves answerable for the 
consequences of their covenant, 
which is intended, should the 
Home Rule bill pass, to bring about a stage 
of civil war? The answer, says the London 
organ of Unionism, is that they hold this 
step to be their duty, their right and their 
interest. So deep and so strong are their 
fear and their horror of “the yoke which 
the Government seek to thrust upon them” 
that they are ready to resist that law, and 
to extort others to resist it, rather than sub- 
mit. The great British organ can remem- 
ber no precedent in English domestic history 
since the Revolution of 1688—that Revolu- 
_ tion which the defenders of Enniskillen and 
of Derry did so much to crown with suc- 
cess—for a movement amongst citizens, 
law-abiding by temperament and by habit, 
which resembles the present movement of 
the Ulster Protestants. “It is no rabble who 
have undertaken it. It is the work of or- 
derly, prosperous, and deeply religious men. 
The whole Protestant population, without 
distinction of class, of political antecedents, 
or of denominational distinctions, stand be- 
hind it as one man.” The working-class 
democracy of Belfast, and the former Lib- 
eral party of Ulster, once so numerous and 
so advanced, support it side by side with 
their old opponents, the Ulster Tories. 
Members of the Church of Ireland, Pres- 
byterians, and Methodists are equally de- 
termined in its support. It is the move- 
ment, not indeed of a nation, but of a whole 
community bound together through all its 
ranks as no other community is bound in 
Ireland. 






beg 7 ‘oy Suppress the Ulster 
hen it Comes? 


NTENTIONS | of the Ulster Union- 
ist leaders, as set forth so sol- 
emnly by their mouthpiece, the 
London Times, receive short 

shrift from ministerial organs of the radi- 
cal temper of the London Chronicle. The 
“intentions” of the men of Ulster seem to 
the radical sheet two-fold—to induce Ulster 
Protestants to sign a pledge (“covenant” 
is the word imported to dignify the pro- 
ceeding) to disobey the Dublin Parliament, 
and to set up a Belfast Parliament to gov- 
ern Ulster (only the four most Unionist 
counties, conjectures the sarcastic radical 
daily) in its stead. Both these intentions 
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must, if carried out, take the form of crim- 
inal conspiracies. That, at any rate, is the 
contention of the London Chronicle. If it 
is criminal to conspire to induce people to 
break the law, it is so to induce them to 
“covenant” to break it; and it is also crim- 
inal for any one to attempt to set up in any 
city or counties a government intended to 
supersede that which the law imposes. “Sir 
Edward Carson, if he has advised upon the 
legal aspect of these tactics, may contend 
that until the Home Rule Bill is passed he 
is on safe ground, because the law that he 
desires to break and the Constitution which 
he wishes to supplant do not yet exist. It 
is for the law officers of the Crown to exam- 
ine that interesting theory; but even if it 
proved valid, it would give the conspirators 
little help.” Their doings would become 
criminal as soon as the Bill became law, and 
before it came into force. The task of 
suppressing them would be undertaken by 
the Imperial Government, and not, as the 
programme seems to anticipate, be left over 
to confront the Dublin Government as its 
first problem while struggling to its feet. 


The Gravity of the Crisis 


; in Ulster. . 
f HE gravity of the step. Ulster is 
, taking is, according to that bitter 


foe of the Asquith ministry, the 
London Telegraph, “enormous.” 
It is hard to imagine, observes this foe to 
Home Rule, a vast body of citizens, tied by 
the strongest material interests, and hav- 
ing so much to lose in the event of civil 
disturbance, doing a more momentous act. 
This, then, is what Ministers have to face 
-—no “armed rising,” no attacks on public 
property, no wrecking of the framework of 
civilized life such as has been conjectured 
up in the ebullience of Radical fancy and 
put about as the truth in regard to Ulster’s 
intention. “The authors of Home Rule, 
indeed, imagine only what they would like 
to happen. An outburst of intemperate and 
aggressive violence would be a hundred 
times easier for them to deal with. That 
Ulster should take the sword in the event 
of Home Rule being enacted would be for 
Ministers the best of the terrible possibili- 
ties of the situation. That Ulster should 
wait in calm resolution for the sword to be 
taken against her is the prospect at which 
they quail; and that is what the intention is, 
and has been.” Irish Unionists neither de- 
sire nor will consent to destroy anything 
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but “the tyrannous imposition upon them- 
selves, in defiance of the will of the Brit- 
ish people,” of an altered political status 
which they firmly believe would be their 
ruin and Ireland’s. They are not out to 
attack, but to preserve. They mean, if their 
citizenship is taken away, to organize for 
the protection of the fabric of their civil 
life—to govern themselves provisionally— 
until the normal conditions of freedom and 
prosperity are restored to them. They can 
do it; and if they must, they will. And 
this, according to. the London Telegraph, 
is all there is to it. 


Ridicuiing the Ulster “Bluff.” 
@ ¢ fj HAT the men of Ulster promise by 


v ‘ , all their covenanting is described 
in the Liberal London News as 
a strictly hypothetical and con- 
tingent rebellion in which the passionate re- 
sentment of an indignant population is 
“completely obscured by the cunning hand 
of the lawyer.” The covenant to which the 
Ulster Unionists are to pledge themselves 
in a sufficiently solemn form involves a 
strictly limited liability. If and when the 
Home Rule Bill becomes law—that is prob- 
ably in about two years’ time—they prom- 
ise “not to acknowledge the Parliament in 
Dublin, not to obey its laws, and to pay 
no taxes to it.” Of these three phrases the 
first cannot mean much more, as this organ 
of English Liberalism expounds matters, 
than that the Belfast Unionists will not vote 
for members of the new Irish Chamber. 
The second will hardly become operative at 
the outset. Ireland will start with the ex- 
isting laws of the United Kingdom. It is 
not likely that the Irish House of Commons 
will be in a desperate hurry to embark on 
general legislation. Ulster Unionists will 






War Brings France a Fresh 
Crisis in Morocco. 


\ ULAI HAFID had scarcely 
surrendered the throne of 
Morocco to his brother when 
the appearance of a fresh 
pretender threw the plans of 
the French into complete 

confusion. The month’s despatches tell a 

confused story of Europeans pent up in 

native towns in a vain hope of rescue, while 
the pretender, at the head of many tribes, 
takes possession of one citadel after an- 
other. El Hiba, as this latest arrival upon 





not be invited to “pay taxes to the Parlia- 
ment in Dublin.” It has been specifically 
provided in the Home Rule Bill, first, that 
the collection of all taxes shall remain an 
Imperial service; and secondly, their prod- 
uce shall be paid into the Imperial Ex- 
chequer. Nothing will in any event be paid 
to the Irish Parliament. 


“There is, it is true, something more. ‘Con- 
tingently on the passage of a Home Rule Bill’ 
the dissident section of Ulster is to set up the 
heads of a Constitution. With a care which 
will raise a smile even in Belfast itself the 
lawyers of Ulster have provided for ‘a sepa- 
rate judiciary’ as well as an Assembly—a curi- 
ous adaptation in the name of loyalty of the 
policy advocated a few years ago by the ex- 
tremists or ‘Sinn Fein’ party. Now it is quite 
possible for a strong Government to overlook, 
within clear limits, this sort of playing at sepa- 
ration. It has often been threatened, as it was 
in Canada before unification. It has occasion- 
ally been practised. But it has never endured 
or resulted-in the long run in anything except 
inconvenience to those who took part in it. If 
‘Ulster,’ as it chooses to call itself, were to 
make an effective resistance, it would have to 
be by exciting the indignant sympathy of the 
United Kingdom. Is it likely to excite this 
sympathy by declining to pay the United King- 
dom’s taxes? 

“With certain reservations those who will 
take this ‘covenant’ were no doubt rightly 
described recently as ‘orderly, prosperous, 
and deeply religious men.’ The trouble is that 
they are also sadly misled men. Circumstances 
have brought it about that one particular class 
in one particular province of Ireland has for 
generations been abl: to have things its own 
way in defiance of the opinion of the rest of 
the country. That its members should feel 
deeply when that order of things is at last 
coming to its inevitable end is only too nat- 
ural.” 


the distracted African scene styles himself, 
was last heard of outside of Marakesh, 
heading north, having left his brother as 
viceroy to maintain order in the city. --The 
last lingering doubts in the minds of the 
southern tribes as to the divinity of the 
pretender’s mission and as to the miraculous 
nature of his power seem to have been dis- 
sipated. by his remarkable victories. One 
of the most influential Kaids in all the land 
has repudiated the alliance he concluded 
with the French, his example being fol- 
lowed by other Moors of light and leading. 
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France is thus faced with the necessity of 
undertaking a war of conquest after the 
termination of a struggle sufficiently san- 
guinary with three previous pretenders. 
Since he crossed the Atlas, El Hiba, con- 
cedes the Paris Matin, has become “a living 
personality to millions in Morocco proper 
who hardly ever heard his name a year 
ago.” The devotion of the warriors with 
whom he has surrounded himself is deemed 
fanatical. “The manner in which he makes 
every native who approaches him believe 
in his gifts and miracles suggests the pos- 
session of hypnotic powers in a marked de- 
gree.” In addition, El Hiba reveals states- 
manship and administrative ‘capacity of a 
high order. 


The Peril of the French 
in Morocco. 


ROOPS have been sent by the 
French into the disturbed Moroc- 
can region with such liberality that 
the forces in Algiers are already 
below normal. Any day may bring news of 
a collision between the forces of the pre- 
tender, said to number fully fifteen thou- 
sand, and those of the republic. Those 
chieftains who aspire to the throne of 
Morocco, notes the London Post, usually 
open their campaign by calling upon their 
supporters for men and money. El Hiba, 
on the contrary, has commanded his vas- 
sals in the Atlas region not to send tribute 
but to remain in the district and to preserve 
the peace. In this respect, we are reminded 
by the British organ, he shows a self-re- 
straint rare in pretenders and particularly 
rare in pretenders to the throne of Morocco. 
He claims that he will, unaided save by 
his immediate personal followers, rout the 
infidels in the north. True to his word, he 
set upon a small French force and forced 
it to retire after a furious skirmish, accord- 
ing to the Paris Matin. There was rioting 
in Marakesh before the pretender got there. 
Since his last victory the town is tranquil. 
El Hiba enforces his authority in this 
fashion everywhere. 





Another Scandal in the 
French Army. 


HE renewal of the campaign in 
Morocco has become _ involved, 
somewhat illogically, with the so- 
called Rousset afiair,—an episode 
which the Socialists compare with the Drey- 
fus affair. Facts regarding the condemna- 
tion, by a military tribunal, of the soldier 


Emile Rousset to twenty years in prison 
shed upon army administration in Africa a 
glow. described by the Humanité as phos- 
phorescent. Papers like the Temps, the 
Débats and the Figaro have been reluctant 
to discuss the Rousset affair, actuated, it 
seems, by dread lest a fresh army scandal 
reopen the wounds of the Dreyfus case. 
The Rousset affair, however, is becoming 
the staple topic of the Jean Jaurés organ, 
the Humanité, to say nothing of such revo- 
lutionary sheets as the Droits de l’Homme 
and the Bataille Syndicaliste: 


The Rousset Case. 

wtp OME three years ago a French 
AS soldier named Arnoult or Aer- 
(Migs noult found himself serving in 
Algeria as a sort of punishment 

for misconduct in France. He was made 
one day to march with a heavy knap- 
sack across the desert under a fierce sun. 
The man’s strength failed. He collapsed, 
saying he could go no further. A lieuten- 
ant Sabatier ordered two sergeants to force 
Aernoult forward. A handful of sand was 
crammed into the prostrate man’s mouth. 
He was then left prone in the glare of the 
desert to die where he was, alone. Noth- 
ing was said or done in this business for 
a time. At last a comrade of the victim, 
Emile Rousset, who witnessed the tragedy 
in the desert, openly accused the lieutenant 
and the sergeants involved. Efforts were 
made to secure this Rousset’s silence by a 
promise that some offense of his own would 
be overlooked. He did not snatch at the 
bribe, but instead repeated his accusations 
and was thrown into prison. Rousset lan- 
guished there until the Committee of Social 
Defense took the matter up in France. 
Socialists in the Chamber of Deputies in- 
terpellated the Minister of War. Two 
years elapsed before General Rabier was 
despatched to Algeria to get at the truth. 











Horrors of Militarism 
Under French Rule. 


WA AREFUL inquiry satisfied everyone 
soe) that Aernoult had died a violent 
‘ ae) death. Rousset was_ released. 

The lieutenant and the sergeants 
were arrested. The end of the Rousset 
affair seemed in sight. On the contrary, 
this was but the beginning. On the eve of 
the trial of the lieutenant and the two ser- 
geants, a soldier, one Brancoli, was stabbed 
to death. “A curt message was flashed 
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HAVING LOST HIS THRONE, 








HE KEEPS HIS TEMPER 


The gentleman with a full beard is Mulai Hafid, sometime Sultan of Morocco, and the camera has caught 


him at Vichy, where he has been going in for aviation. 


This is in harmony with that love of western inven- 


tions which shocked pious Mohammedans in Fez. They put Mulai Hafid’s brother upon the throne, where a 


pretender now makes his seat uneasy. 


over the wires to inform the French public 
that Rousset, the man whose charges had 
procured the arrest of his officers and him- 
self, murdered one of his comrades in a 
quarrel.” Rousset was arrested once more. 
The evidence at his court-martial was over- 
whelming. He was sentenced to twenty 
years of penal servitude. The lieutenant 
and the two sergeants were set free. Their 
traducer was the object of universal ex- 
ecration as a perjured miscreant. Once 
more the darkness of African night de- 
scended upon the Rousset affair until the 
whirligig of time again flooded it with the 
light of the Parisian sun, wherein it now 
shines brightly. Rousset had been con- 
victed upon the evidence of five comrades. 
They now confess that they perjured them- 
selves. Rousset is innocent. They swore 
falsely against him because they were ter- 
rorized into doing just that. 





Embarrassment for the 
French Ministry. 


OROCCO is held responsible by 
Jean Jaurés for the whole catalog 
of alleged horrors in the Rousset 
case. The fierce heats of the Afri- 

can sun induce a temporary madness in men 

and officers alike, he avers. In the anguish 
and delirium of their suffering, the troops 





rebel or manifest a lax sense of discipline. 
The officers, beside themselves through the 
constant strain, order the performance of 
impossible feats. The drain upon the 
troops in Algeria results in a drain upon the 
forces in the republic. The stream of 
outgoing conscripts threatens to sap the 
strength of France. The result so far has 
been an expenditure of blood and treasure 
in return for which France has only an in- 
creased debt to show. Now the soil of 
Morocco is harried by a fresh pretender. 
The call is for more troops, more guns, 
more money. The radical and Socialist or- 
gans hint that these will be refused. M. 
Millerand, the Minister of War, anticipates 
a crisis in the chamber when the debate 
upon the Rousset affair is exacerbated by 
the fiery eloquence of Jean Jaurés. That 
Socialist leader looks upon Rousset as a 
greater sufferer than was Dreyfus. He 
calls for the court-martial of captains, 
colonels, generals even. It is inconceivable 
to the Paris Humanité, mouthpiece of 
French Socialism, that a revision of the 
sentence of Rousset will not be ordered 
forthwith. Ministers have declared over 
and over again, it observes, that torture has 
been done away with in the French army, 
vet here is proof that it flourishes. 
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A BRITISH SENTRY IN 














A CHINESE FORTRESS 


This is the British embassy in Peking, whose precincts are thus sheltered from the prying eye of the 
celestial belligerent. All go about like men who know they may be shot by the passing bandit, stabbed by 
the stealthy assassin, even tho China be a republic dedicated to Jeffersonian simplicity. 


China in the Whirl of 
Republican Politics. 


UROPEAN papers, teeming 
with doleful reports fore- 
casting the imminence of civil 
war in China between the 
North and the South, are re- 
buked by the new political ad- 

viser of the republic, Doctor George E. 

Morrison. This brilliant journalist has been 

correspondent in the country for the Lon- 

don Times for fifteen years. He has just en- 
tered upon his new duties, beginning them 
with a flying diplomatic mission to Eng- 
land. The night before his departure from 

Peking he was entertained by Yuan Shi-kai 

at dinner. That President of the latest of the 

world’s republics was in excellent spirits. 

Everywhere, he told Doctor Morrison, con- 

ditions were improving. General Huang 

Hsing, of Nanking, who was made general- 

issimo of the southern forces, “as soon 

as order was restored, the post to be abol- 
ished,” had retired from his post, order hav- 
ing been restored. General Chen Chi-mei, 
whose conduct of affairs in Shanghai, 

where he had retained command of 15,000 

troops, had frequently involved the Central 

Government in grave difficulties, had re- 

tired, and his command had been absorbed 

by the military governor of Nanking, who 





is himself a man of wide experience, a 
native of Szechuan province. The Presi- 
dent was looking forward with pleasure to 
the arrival of Sun Yat-sen, to whom he was 
arranging that every honor should be 
shown. The finest building in Peking, the 
Foreign Office, where the President him- 
self resided for several months after his 
election, was being prepared for his recep- 
tion. A high naval officer had been sent 
to Shanghai to bring him to Taku in a 
Chinese cruiser. With Li Yuan-hung, the 
Vice-President, who struck the first blow 
for the Republic, the relations of Yuan 
Shi-kai were most cordial, and are still 
cordial. The President has never lost an 
opportunity of bearing public testimony to 
the latter’s sagacity, statesmanship, and 
patriotism. 


Panic Rumors Regarding China 
Denied. 
f}OW we are asked to believe that 
2 Yuan Shi-kai, China’s President, 
is conspiring for the ruin of Sun 
Yat-sen, China’s former Presi- 
dent. The allegation is denounced by Doc- 
tor Morrison as monstrous. “Could any- 
thing,” he asks, “be more fantastic?” The 
execution of two officials, one of whom had 
taken a prominent part in the original out- 
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THE CHINESE CHILD OF THE MOTHER OF PARLIAMENTS 


The Peking assembly, which, in imitation of western constitutional methods, has sat regularly under the 
eye of various presiding officers, seems to the journalists who study its procedure as orderly a body as ever 


assembled in Budapest, Madrid, Paris, or Washington. 


break of last year, is held to have precipi- 
tated a grave crisis, so that the fate of 
China is again described as trembling in 
the balance. Indisputable evidence was 
sent by the Vice-President to the President 
that these two arch-conspirators were 
plotting against the Government. They 
were endeavoring to sow. dissension in the 
army, and already had secured many fol- 
lowers in Wuchang, where they and Li 
Yuan-hung resided. If the execution, in 
accordance with martial law, had taken 
place there, the difficulties of Li Yuan-hung 
would have been increased. It was there- 
fore decided by’ court-martial in Hupeh 
that the two conspirators should be exe- 
cuted in Peking. “Undeniable evidence sent 
to the President justified the head of the 
Government in commanding the police to 
arrest them and execute them, and the 
orders were carried out. How conceiv- 
ably can this act lead to civil war between 
South and North? Where is the line of 
cleavage? Both are equally Republican. 
The Monarchy is dead. Those who attack 
Yuan Shi-kai, alleging that he is aiming 
at a dictatorship, are ignoring the facts of 
his career.” Previously the chief fault al- 
leged against him has been that he is too 
forbearing, too conciliatory; that he has 


acted too much on the belief that “there is 
no sure foundation set on blood.” Thus 
runs the utterance of Doctor Morrison, 
high in the councils of the Chinese repub- 
lic. 


Factions in the Chinese 
Council. 


( HREE parties, into which the ad- 
visory council of China is split, 
are so hostile that they threaten 
the existence of the republic. 

Such is the gist of innumerable despatches 

in the Paris papers, but we have Doctor 

Morrison denying them all. Nothing, he 

insists, could be more misleading. These 

parties differ in their programmes as po- 
litical parties do in all countries, but all 
three are equally Republican. The most 
powerful party, the Tung Meng-hui, advo- 
cate a party Cabinet as opposed to a coali- 
tion Government. Its platform is the re- 
form of the Administration, and develop- 
ment of local government, the equality of 
the sexes, the spread of education, the de- 
velopment of colonization, and the enforce- 
ment of conscription. It comprises some of 
the most brilliant men in China, such men 
as Wang Chung-hui and Tsai Yuan-pei, 
pure-minded patriots, whose ambition it is 
to see China raised in the family of nations. 
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To suggest that this party is going to lead 
its forces into civil war and bring about the 
disttuption of the State is mischievous non- 
sefise. We afe asked to believe that it is 
the southefh pafty, atid that in what the 
European papers are deseribing as “the im- 
peridifig civil war” they will organize the 
southerti forées to attack the northefri. But 
métibefs of this pafty are fititiiefous in 
Peking, retorts Doctor Moffisoti, they are 
eniployed by and are trtisted by the Presi- 
defit hitiself, who has fio wafiter friend, 
though he differs from hitti on questions 
of policy, than Mr. Tang Shao-yi, the first 
Prime Minister of the Republic and the 
most importatit member of the party. 


Tang Shao-yi Did Not 
“Skip” at All. 


BANG SHAO-YI, whose bfief ca- 
teet as Prime Minister of the 
Chinese Republic proved so sen- 
sational, is set right by Doctor 
Morrison in his budget of news, too. The 
despatches to the European dailies had it 
that Tang Shao-yi “absconded” from Pe- 
king. His unexpected journey to Tientsin 
is habitually described as a “flight to the 
refuge of the foreign coricession in Tien- 
tsin.” Cotld ariything be thofe unjust? in- 
quires the indignant Mofrison. Tientsin 
is 86 milés distant by fail from Peking. 
Mr. Tang on the Friday evening had a dis- 





pute with the President as to the appoint- 
ment of the Military Govefnor of Tientsin. 
Mr. Tang considered that the President was 
under afi obligation to appoitit a certain of- 
ficial; the President considered that he was 
under tio such obligation. Mr. Tang riext 
ihorning werit down to Tieritsin by the ordi- 
hary trai. He is known to pfactieally 
every Chifiése atid every fofeigner in Pe- 
king. In Tietitsin he has a house, his wife, 
and children. He had frequently gone 
down at the week-end in the same way to 
see them, atid his previous visits had catised 
no comment. “But ofi this occasion the 
serisation-motigets saw fit to describe his 
journey iti terms that were little short of 
disgraceful.” 


China Doing Well— 

Everything Lovely! 
HEN the astute and experienced 
Doctof Morrison left China early 
in August, invested with his fresh 
dignity as her political adviser, 
“conditions were everywhere improving.” 
The custom-house retufns prove that. It 
is held to be a reproach arid a danger that 
the new men now active in the government 
of China are without experience. Under 
the old régime and the rule of corrupt 
princes and degraded eunuchs, men of 
western training and modern culture had 
little opportunity of employment. Had such 








ON GUARD IN A PEKING STREET 


_ Lives are recklessly dealt with in the Chinése capital under the republic with such results as this picture 
discloses. The tea-houses and the establishments of the leading merchants represent wealth so vast that the 
sentry keeps a sharp lookout and kills whomsoever he suspects. 
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CHINESE, YET UP TO DATE: MRS. SUN YAT SEN 


; This lady rules her distinguished husband’s home and is said to have been amazed when first she came 
into contact with western womanhood to find that wives in America and England have so little to say regard- 


ing what they must and must not do, think and feel. 


men had a voice in the government, would 
China have lost the Primorsk Province, 
and would the position in Manchuria be 
what it is to-day? Would. China have been 
involved in the Boxer rebellion? Contrast, 
says Doctor Morrison, the treatment of 
foreigners during this widespread revolu- 
tion, when foreign life and property were 
everywhere held sacred throughout the 
provinces, with the conditions in China 
during the Boxer rebellion, when the 
Throne itself offered money rewards for 
the heads of foreign men, women, and chil- 
dren.” The members of the Cabinet and of 
the Advisory Council may be inexperienced 
men, but certainly no body of men who have 
held rule before in China can be compared 
with them in intelligence, training, and edu- 
cation.” Under the old régime no man 
could hold office in the province of his birth. 
Now the reverse rule is observed. Most 


officials in the provinces are now natives of 
the provinces in which they are serving. 
“Surely the interests of the province are 
thus better served than under the old sys- 
tem, when officials sent to provinces to 
which they were not bound by ties of birth 
had as their main object the amassing of 
the largest fortune in the shortest time, 
bleeding the province in the interests of the 
corrupt Manchu Government in Peking, to 
whom they owed their office.” That the 
change has been effected with such com- 
parative smoothness should inspire hope in 
the future of the country, Doctor Morri- 
son thinks, and should enable observers to 
realize how little foundation there is for 
hysterical and sensational forecasts of civil 
war and disruption. These, be it noted, are 
the reflections and opinions of the man who, 
more than any other living European, has 
studied China on the spot. 
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THE HARROWING EXPERIENCE OF OSCAR STRAUS 


*N GENERAL principles, we 
feel inclined to favor the 


new party every eight years. 
A new party does such un- 
expected things and throws 
forward into view such picturesque charac- 
ters. There is “Suspender Jack,” for in- 
stance. What chance would he have, in a 
regular old-party convention, of getting 
the floor, after the nominations had been 
closed, forcing his way to the platform, 
defying the presiding officer, and smashing 
all the programs that had been carefully 
made by skilled wire-pullers? Yet it was 
“Suspender Jack” (John G. McGee), a 
former New York policeman, who secured 
the nomination of Oscar Solomon Straus 
for governor at the Bull Moose State con- 
vention in Syracuse last month, and thereby 
gave the latter gentleman one of the most 
harrowing and emotional experiences he 
has had in the sixty-two years of his life. 

Mr. Straus, as presiding officer of the 
convention, had declared the nominations 
closed. “No, they are not,” bellowed a 
husky voice in the New York City delega- 
tion. A wild sort of figure started for the 
platform on a run. On his head was a 
brown sombrero. Around his neck was 
wound a bandana. He wore a loose drab 
suit that had seen better days. He was 
lean arid loose-jointed, with a thin, pallid 
face and glittering eyes. He was an en- 
tite stranger to Mr. Straus and he looked 
like a wild and dangerous man. He speed- 
ily proved dangerous—to Mr. Straus’s 
peace of mind. He pointed a long fore- 
finger at the amused and startled audience 
for the space of half a minute before he 
spoke. Then he proceeded to nominate Mr. 
Straus for governor. 

Now Mr. Straus had been spoken of for 
that nomination weeks before. He had 
been approached on the subject time and 
again, and he had declined to consider it 





organization of at least one: 


with such emphasis that no ofie of his 
friends thought he could be budged. “If I 
am nominated,” he had said only a day or 
two before, “I will decline to accept and 
call the convention in session again to make 
anothet nomination.” And now hete was 
a crazy-looking man stampeding the con- 
vention for him! For thete was no doubt 
about the stampede. There was soon no 
semblance of ofder. County delegations 
were marching, everybody was yelling or 
singing, and a number of leaders crowded 
up on the platform about Strats exhorting 
him. His head-shakes grew less vigofous 
as the detionstration went on. Stfatis was 
weakening. Finally Mr. Hotchkiss, State 
Chairman, stepped to the front and held 
up a pad, on which had been scrawled in 


big letters the two words, “HE AC- 
CEPTS.” Then without any sense of the 


humor of it all, the convention proceeded 
to sing “Onward, Christian Soldiers,” and 
Mr. Straus, a Jew, was nominated by ac- 
clamation! Several yeafs ago a newspaper 
writer said of Straus: “It is utterly im- 
possible for any man to be so perpetually 
scared as Oscar Straus always looks.” 
Looking scateder than ever, he stepped to 
the front after the convention had done its 
worst, and accepted. 

Then somebody else proceeded to become 
scared. The editor of the Brooklyn Eagle 
wrote an editorial entitled, “A Dangerously 
Attractive Nomination,” warning the two 
old parties that, to defeat him, they must 
bring forth the very best they have. The 
New York Sun thinks the new party must 
feel very lucky to secure “so excellent a 
nomination,” for, it says, Mr. Straus “is 
held in highest respect by all American 
citizens of whatever political or other pro- 
clivities.” So far as the old-party papers 
are concerned, that is the sort of song they 
all sing. The nomination of Straus has 
furnished a distinct fright to old-party 
leaders in New York State, and is likely 





THE HARROWING EXPERIENCE OF MR. STRAUS 
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“HE ACCEPTS’ 
Oscar S. Straus, the Jew, went to a Baptist Sunday-school, secured protection for Christian missionaries 
in Tutkey, and was hominated for governor of New York State by acclamation last month to the tune of 
“Onward, Christian Soldiers.” 
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FIVE REASONS WHY STRAUS DIDN’T WISH 
TO BE NOMINATED 

He is very domestic in his tastes, is Oscar S. 

Straus, and his wife, his daughter (Mrs. Leonard 


Ilockstader), and his three grandchildren exert an at- 
traction that almost overcame the call of Armageddon. 


to disarrange their plans very materially 
indeed. 


The term “Bull-Mooser” does not fit 
Straus. There is nothing of the Bull- 
Moose about him. He is gentle, soft- 


spoken, meditative, small and rather shrink- 
ing. He couldn’t go on a rampage if he 
tried. The hair on his head is very thin, 
his sandy beard is light and scraggy, his 
eyes are slightly protuberant but mild and 
reflective, his clothes are quiet and un- 
obtrusive, his whole manner is that of a 
self-respecting man but with no semblance 
of aggressiveness or ostentation. He looks 
more like an idealistic German than a Jew. 
He has no resemblance whatever to the 
Jew of the stage and the cartoon. His 
nose is but slightly curved, his hair is not 
black, his speech is not touched with the 
peculiar inflections of the Ghetto. Yet he 
is a Jew of the tribe of Levi, and he makes 
no effort to disguize his proud lineage. 
Altho he went to a Baptist Sunday-school 
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in his boyhood days, down in Georgia, he 
is one of the founders of the Young Men’s 
Hebrew Association and he was largely in- 
strumental in securing the establishment in 
this country of the Baron de Hirsch 
benevolences. He stands up for his race 
in this way: 


“Instead of being a natural barterer, he [the 
Jew] is the most spiritual man alive. He has 
been pounded by the ages, robbed and mas- 
sacred, but he yields neither his traditions nor 
his ideals. Had he been materialistic he would 
have sold out long ago and bought peace. If 
he would join the Greek Church he would be 
safe in Russia. Rather than do that he will 
walk into the jaws of hell. Therefore I say 
that he is spiritualistic or idealistic rather than 
practical or material. Were I to choose a 
family that would live, I would have it en- 
dure hardships and persecutions. Were I to 
choose one to die, I would give it pleasure 
and luxury. The Jew, denied his civil rights, 
despoiled of his property, scourged and mur- 
dered, has only been made tougher and longer- 
lived. His enemies have given him strength 
and trained him most admirably for the battle 
of life, no matter in what part of the world 
fortune may lead him.” 


Oscar Straus belongs to a liberty-loving 
and humanity-loving family. His father, 
Lazarus Straus, was a well-to-do farmer 
and merchant in Bavaria, and lost all his 
property because of his participation in the 
German revolution of 1848, in company 
with Carl Schurz and other German 
idealists. Young Oscar was but four when 
the family came to this country to start 
anew, in the little Georgia village of Tal- 
bottom. The passion for liberty and social 
justice was in the very air of his home as 
far back as Oscar can remember, and in 
his present handsome home in New York 
City one will find on all sides pictures and 
busts of Washington, Jefferson, Lincoln and 
other of the founders and builders of the 
republic. One of his brothers, Nathan, 
established the stations in New York for 
sterilized milk, which have had much to do 
with the reduction of infant mortality in 
this city of late years. Another brother 
it was—Isidor—who, with his wife, went 
down on the Titanic. 

The three brothers have always stood 
equally high in commercial and_phil- 
anthropic ways; but in public service Oscar 
has been far in the lead. A graduate of 
Columbia Law School, one of his first serv- 
ices as a lawyer was to a legislative com- 
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mittee inquiring into the subject of rail- 
way rebates. In 1882 he was secretary of 
the reform movement in this city that 
helped defeat Tammany and elect William 
R. Gface mayor. He was also active in 
the campaign that resulted in Cleveland’s 
first election as President. By him—at the 
solicitation of Henry Ward Beecher— 
Straus was appointed American minister 
to Turkey. There he made a _ shining 
record. He secured the personal confidence 
of the Sultan to a surprizing degree. At 
his intercession, sixty American schools— 
most or all of them Protestant mission 
schools—closed six years before by the 
Turkish officials, were reopened, and a 
chartet granted to them under which they 
liave since increased in number to 500, four 
of them being colleges. Permission was 
also obtained for the free distribution of 
Bibles and other religious literature, and 
the prison doors in Palestine were opened 
releasing hundreds of Jewish victims 
wrongly imprisoned. It is not too much to 
say, indeed, that constitutional Turkey of 
our day owes its existence in large part to 
Osear Straus and his diplomatic success in 
breaking down the barriers of prejudice in 
that country twenty-five years ago. He 
served as minister to Turkey for a time 
under President Harrison as well as under 
President Cleveland; and twice again after- 
ward, when the situation in Turkey became 
critical, he was called on to go back to 
Constantinople, once by President McKin- 
ley and more recently by President Taft, 
to perform services no other man was 
thought capable of performing. 


In addition to this splendid record, he 
was Secretary of Commerce and Labor un- 
der President Roosevelt—the first Jew to be 
a member of the President’s Cabinet. He 
was one of the founders and the vice=-presi- 
dent of the Ametican Civic Fedefation, he 
was an American delegate to the Hague 
Court, he was for several years president 
of the New York Board of Trade and 
Transportation, he was president of the 
American Social Science Association, an 
organizer of the National Council of Com- 
merce, and a vice-president of the Ameri- 
can Society of International Law. If you 
can beat that for a record of disinterested 
public service, show us the man. No won- 
der the old-party press find him a danger- 
ously attractive candidate. No wonder also 
that Yale and Harvard have made him an 
LL.D. twice over, for, in addition to this 
varied record, he has been a lawyer, a suc- 
cessful merchant, and an author of pains- 
taking historical works such as “Roger 
Williams, the Pioneer of Religious Lib- 
erty,” “The Development of Religious 
Liberty in the United States,” “The United 
States Doctrine of Citizenship,” and other 
works. He, in fact, as well as Henry 
Cabot Lodge and Woodrow Wilson, may 
be called a scholar in politics. But he has 
been dragged in by the coat collar, strug- 
gling and protesting in vain. He will not 
be much of a campaigner, however. He is 
not physically equipped for such a task. 
He can say what he wishes to say with a 
fair degree of fluency, and he is used to 
thinking on his feet. But he has neither 
the voice nor the temperament of an orator. 





INTIMATE MOMENTS WITH THE THREE LEADING 
PRESIDENTIAL CANDIDATES 


HREE men are running for 
the Presidency who display 
in their personal character- 
istics marked similarities and 
marked contrasts. In the ab- 
sence of any clearly defined 

dominant issue in the campaign, for the 

effort to make the tariff dominant has only 
partially succeeded, the campaign hinges 
largely upon the public like or dislike for 
these personalities and confidence or dis- 
trust in their motives and points of view. 
The situation, indeed, is in some respects 





remarkably well adapted to develop a cam- 
paign of offensive personalities such as 
took place in 1884, when tens of thousands 
marched up Broadway shouting in chorus: 


Blaine, Blaine, James G. Blaine, 
The continental liar from the State of Maine, 


and other tens of thousands marched up 
shouting in derision: 


Ma! Ma! Where’s my pa? 


in obvious feference to orie of the stories of 
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Cleveland’s earlier life. No such turn has 
been given or seems likely to be given to 
this campaign. What saves us from it is 
the freedom from scandal which each man’s 
career displays. Each seems to present an 
utterly hopeless region for the muckraker 
who is looking either for suspicious indica- 
tions of personal immorality or of corrup- 
tion. No three men ever ran for office in 
this country, probably, whose records were 
so barren of encouragement for the would- 
be scandal-monger. The nearest approach 
to anything of the kind has been the story 
of Archbold’s contribution to the campaign 
fund in 1904, and that, at its worst, is a 
reflection on past methods of financing 
campaigns, not a story of personal graft. 

In The World’s Work an anonymous 
writer—probably William Bayard Hale— 
gives the results of his intimate observa- 
tions of the three men’s characteristics. In 
the matter of laughter, for instance, which, 
it has been said, distinguishes man from 
other animals, we get this: 


“All three are fond of merriment. Taft is 
half the time in paroxysms of laughter; his 
eyelids half closed, his double-chin quivers, 
and his body heaves; sometimes he is silently 
choked, and then a hearty laugh rings out. 
Roosevelt s laughter is a soul-searching per- 
formance, convulsing his features while his 
voice rises to an inarticulate falsetto scream. 
Wilson’s laughter, no less hearty, is more 
controlled, tho it sometimes interferes with 
his speech. Wilson laughs aloud less readily 
than do his rivals, but he smiles much riore 
than they do—the friendly, pleased smile of 
a man who likes clever words, original turns 
of thought or expression, oddities and whim- 
sicalities, and who always has an eye and an 
ear open for a whisper of humor or the bright 
eye of a passing conceit, while not averse 
from an occasional knock-down and drag-out 
joke. 

“All three are jokers. Taft likes his good 
and strong, and has plenty of friends—Knox, 
for example—who sees that he gets them of 
that brand. Wilson is the most confirmed 
and the liveliest story-teller. He is a rare 
impersonator. Gaunt and long-limbed, per- 
fectly ready to ‘give himself away,’ in any 
skylarking that may be going on, Wilson, in 
his times of relaxation, makes a good imita- 
tion of a comedian. Roosevelt, tho he is most 
violent and vituperative in speech, never 
crosses the line of conventional modesty, 
never utters a word that a young girl might 
not hear.” 


The first sharp contrast found by the 


World’s Work writer is in the matter of re- 
ceiving visitors. Taft and Wilson listen 
patiently even to fools and bores. Roose- 
velt, it is said, “never listened to anybody 
in his life.” This is not, of course, literally 
true. We recall the account of an eyewit- 
ness to a scene behind closed doors in the 
Congress Hotel a few weeks ago, when the 
struggle was on in the Republican conven- 
tion. Senator Borah took the Colonel by 
the shoulder and literally forced him into a 
chair, declaring “You have got to sit down 
and listen to me”; and the Colonel did. 
But in general, no matter who the visitor, 
Mr. Roosevelt does most of the talking. “I 
have never,” says the writer we are quoting, 
“witnessed anything funnier than the vain 
efforts to speak made by men whom T. R. 
had sent for for information, but who 
came only to be drowned under the spout of 
his vociferation and dismissed without hav- 
ing had a chance to finish a sentence.” 

In the matter of publicity there is, we 
are told, a constitutional difference between 
the three men. “Mr. Roosevelt has a more 
vivid and constant sense of the value of 
the advertizing man than any other Ameri- 
can has ever had; he has played to the 
press more continuously and more adroitly 
than any other public man we have ever 
had.” Mr. Wilson appreciates the im- 
portance of publicity and is always ac- 
cessible to newspaper men and frank with 
them. But he has not acquired any skill 
in using them. “He is still singularly in- 
nocent as to the possibilities of getting 
‘good stuff’ into the papers. It has been 
very hard work for his secretaries even to 
get advance copies of his speeches; and. 
since the nomination, dozens of ‘stories,’ 
which Roosevelt would have recognized as 
good for ‘front-page display,’ have failed 
to reach the ears of the eager reporters.” 
Taft not only lacks the instinct for publicity, 
but he has a contempt for it. We quote 
again: 


“T have heard him explain, ‘I don’t want 
any forced or manufactured sentiment in my 
favor.’ It was in the White House, and a 
visitor was urging a campaign of press edu- 
cation, saying that all the country needed to 
bring it to the President’s side was a better 
knowledge of his ideas and his aims; that 
Mr. Taft had only to open the sluices a little 
and to let out a few facts, and his opponents 
would be silenced. 

“‘T simply can’t do that sort of thing,’ the 
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President replied. ‘That isn’t my method. I 
must wait for time and the result of my labors 
to vindicate me naturally. I have a profound 
faith in the people. Their final judgment will 
be right.. But Mr. Taft will do nothing to 
help the people to come to a judgment, If 
he is misjudged, he has himself to blame for 
it. No public man can afford to neglect the 
press. Mr. Taft easily accords opportunity 
for long and frank conversation with repu- 
table writers who ask for it; but he invites 
nobody, and never makes an occasion.” 


In conclusion, the writer in !Vorld’s Work 
gives his recollections of three evenings 
spent with the three candidates in rather 
intimate intercourse. The first was with 
Mr. Roosevelt, near the end of his voyage 
on the Hamburg, on his way to South 
Africa: 


“The ship had passed Gibraltar and entered 
the Mediterranean; we were steaming, toward 
sunset, along the coast of Spain. I joined 
Mr. Roosevelt for a walk on deck. We gazed 
together at the purple headlands overhung by 
the glittering snow-peaks of the Sierra Ne- 
vada. Mr. Roosevelt’s spirits rose in sober 
elevation as he gazed at the land which had 
been the theater of the long struggle between 
Moor and Christian, and turned from that to 
look down upon the sea, fabled since earliest 
history began. He talked of the Hellenic ad- 
venturers who had sailed out to the Pillars 
of Hercules; of the ghostly fleets of suc- 
cessive generations that had glimpsed the 
splendid panorama of the shores—galleys of 
Phoenicians, transports of Iberians going to 
the Punic wars—down to the magnificent mod- 
ern armadas whose prows had cut the indigo 
waters. 

“It was a delightful hour, for Mr. Roose- 
velt has a vivid martial and romantic imagi- 
nation. But his talk was all of expeditions 
of war, descents on the coast, burning cities, 
pirates, heroic forays, actions at sea. This I 
will say, that he had to be reminded that the 
biggest fleet that ever sailed these waters— 
a fleet at the sight of which Jason would have 
swooned, and Villeneuve stared, and Nelson 
been confounded—had been there by his own 
orders. I reminded Mr. Roosevelt of that, 
and he stopped in his walk and looked over 
the rail and back again and broke into a grin 
and a chuckle, and exclaimed: ‘By George! 
That was me, wasn’t it?’ And then he woke 
to real enthusiasm and told with uplifted fist 
and flashing eye what that fleet would have 
done if it had ever had a chance, by George!” 


The second evening described is one 
spent with Mr. Taft at Beverly, in the late 


autumn, on the eve of the long tour which 
he made last year: 


“By hard labor, Mr. Taft had got ahead 
of his work (a thing most unusual for him, 
it may be said) and had an hour or two for 
rest. He used it sitting before the dying log 
in his study and meditating out loud on the 
subject that really lies near his heart: the 
prospect of international peace. 

“I was the only listener. For an hour the 
President soliloquized. It would have startled 
conservative patriots could they have heard 
him. There was no length to which the head 
of the nation was unwilling to go to avoid 
bloody conflict, no length, I mean, in the di- 
rection of substituting arbitration for war. 
There was no scorn which the tongue of man 
can utter that he did ~ot pour out upon the 
savage, childish folly of standing men up to 
shoot at each other because the governors of 
their countries have been unable to agree. 

“That is all: Mr. Taft’s thoughts, in his 
evening hour, turned to peace. With a heat 
of conviction of which those who do not 
know him would not have believed him capa- 
ble, hurling his defiance into the face of the 
hollow popular sentiment that passes for pa- 
triotism, Mr. Taft talked of peace.” 


The third evening described is one spent 
with Woodrow Wilson, at Sea Girt. Mrs. 
Wilson had left, with her eldest daughter, 
for Spring Lake, and the rest sat in the big 
hall in the gathering twilight. 


“There had been a disputed quotation at 
dinner, and Miss Jessie Wilson had slipped 
away and brought back the volume in order 
to verify it. It lay on the table now, an an- 
thology of verse—not Palgrave’s nor any that 
I know—and Mr. Wilson took it up and fin- 
gered it lovingly. The other daughter, Miss 
Eleanor, went over and perched on the arm 
of his chair, and in a moment he was read- 
ing bits of poetry, and soon we were all 
swapping our favorites. Everybody’s favor- 
ites, I suppose they were—‘Tintern Abbey,’ 
‘The Ode to a Grecian Urn,’ and the rest, 
favor passing gradually toward songs of hero- 
ism like Matthew Arnold’s ‘Let the Long Con- 
tention Cease,’ Arthur Clough’s ‘Say Not the 
Struggle Naught Availeth, and Edmund Sill’s 
‘Opportunity.’ That, by the way, Mr. Wilson 
confessed one of his prime favorites. ... 

“But Mr. Wilson did not read his real fa- 
vorite until the evening was gone and bed- 
time had come. Then, his daughters conspir- 
ing, a volume of Wordsworth was produced, 
and we listened to ‘The Character of the 
Happy Warrior.’ Being well past the years 
of sentiment, I yet admit that I have seldom 
been so moved as I was at the noble words as 
they were read that night.” 
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THE TWO GENERAL BOOTHS OF THE 
SALVATION ARMY 





God who passed from the aspect. 


E resembled one of the leonine, the intimate of the late General Booth, be- 
defiant and intrepid prophets gin in the London Chronicle his study of 
who stormed at the people of one in whom he descries a touch of Lear 
Israel, the aged warrior of as well as a touch of Shylock—at least in 


It seemed as if the departed Gen- 


command of the Salvation eral Booth had lived “bareheaded in tem- 
Army into the presence of the lord of hosts. pest and tumult,” that “the powers of dark- 
In this vein does Harold Begbie, so long ness had swooped down upon him as he 














THE NEW COMMANDER OF THE SALVATION ARMY 


General Bramwell Booth is of the gentle, spiritual; tactful sort 
of mortal, able, but not domineering. 


flogged the enemies of God” with 
words that burned and gestures 
that annihilated, that Lucifer had 
advanced against the citadel of his 
soul with all the baleful pomp of 
slyness and craft only to be driven 
back again and again until at last 
he left the veteran of the spirit 


_scarred, bent, but conquering. 


There was no smoothness in the 
man, declares Mr. Begbie, writing 
from long observation of his sub- 
ject—‘“no oil, no softness and but 
little unction.” The liveliest im- 
agination framed no picture of the 
late General Booth with long hair 
parted gracefully’ and delicate 
white hands. He was thrown forth 
at a single gigantic effort on the 
part of his maker. “One thought 
that Satan had many times seized 
the mighty nose of this fiery 
prophet and endeavored to fling 
him hammerlike into — space.” 
Never did it occur to the least ex- 
perienced of mortals, observing 
him, that he had been reared 
among dainty ladies, sipping tea of 
afternoons, that he wore ribbons in 
his hair or that he was lifted up 
for the admiration of all beholders 
when he was a baby. ‘ 


“The son, on the other hand, would 
pass anywhere for an Evangelical 
Bishop. He is smoothness itself. 
Shorter than his father, fatter, 
rounder, and kinder, he has the en- 
gaging manner and the cordial voice 
which give human pleasantness to 
diocesan functions. His face is 
full and round; white mutton-chop 
whiskers add the corrective note 
of professional dignity to cheeks 
otherwise entirely jovial; his white 
hair sticks up high from _ his 
head; his eyebrows are black; his 
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small brownish eyes twinkle; he wears a 
pince-nez at the end of an unassertive nose; 
his mouth is tight and buttonish; the tone of 
the complexion, heightened by the black eye- 
brows and the white hair, is a grayish brown. 
A nice face, the face of a busy man, an in- 
dulgent father, and a rather pedantic head 
master. 

“I am always interested by his walk. I 
like to watch him go across a room or move 
to a bookshelf, or run forward to greet a 
visitor. It is difficult to decide whether he 
dances or sails in these evolutions. There is 
something of a pure and absolute glide in 
the movement, but the habit of walking on 
his toes gives an almost imperceptible im- 
pression of dancing to the action. He never 
does anything slowly, and walking least of 
all. The walk of the man is perhaps a guide 
to his character. He is in a hurry, but he de- 
sires to hurry pleasantly. He may have to 
knock you down and go over your body, but 
the blow will be a featherweight, and he will 
step as lightly as possible over your tenderest 
feelings. He is full of business, but his busi- 
ness is to be urbane. He has a thousand 
things to do, but kindness is the soul of all 
of them. If you waste his time, he will in- 
troduce you to one of his staff with so con- 
fidential a manner that you feel dignified and 
ennobled. If you have something useful to 
say, he will stretch his legs, lie back in his 
chair, and give you the feeling that he was 
never so entertained and diverted and inter- 
ested before; but directly you have said all 
that is essential, up he will spring into an 
alert attitude, say what he has to say in re- 
ply, jump to his feet, extend a warm hand, 
and dance you out of the room to the stair- 
head before you are quite sure that you have 
got your umbrella and gloves in your hand.” 


It will be exceedingly interesting to 
watch Salvation Army history for the next 
ten years. The personality of General 
Booth counted for much. He was the fore- 
ground. His rugged features were familiar 
to all the world. Stock-Exchange men 
spoke affectionately about him. People 
who thought him “queer’—they would 
have thought Elijah queer, and Cromwell 
would hardly have fitted into the conven- 
tional inches of their propriety—still spoke 
of him with condescending approval. He 
was “a fine old chap.” Everyone had a 
kindly word for the picturesque and ro- 
mantic veteran. They gave him money. 
They declared that he had really done 
something. 

Will it be the same now? Will the 
Army keep this universal approval? The 





THE GREAT CAPTAIN 


“There was something of the shrewdness of Shylock 
in General William Booth; there was-in him, too, 
something of the passion of Lear, something of the 
fire of Coriolanus.” “It seemed to one that he had 
lived bareheaded in tempest and tumult, that the 
Powers of Darkness had swooped down upon him as 
he flogged the enemies of God with burning words.” 
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man who has made the Army the precise 
and efficient machine which it is now is still 
here, is still the brain of it, and will still 
control its legions. But he has lost some- 
thing more than a leader who did not lead. 
He has lost in that old man his own flag 
and his own battle-cry. 


“If I may say so without offence, the mas- 
ter-mind of Bramwell Booth used his father 
for world-purposes. He is infinitely the clev- 
erer man; he is astute, adroit, cultivated, and 
sagacious. He is not the Prophet of God, but 
the statesman of religious fervor. I once said 
to him, ‘Enthusiasm is a dangerous thing.’ 
He nodded his head, and replied, ‘Until you 
organize it.’ 

“This remarkable man at heart is a very 
sincere and zealous evangelist. But in his 
brain he is a statesman. His capacity for de- 
tail is extraordinary, is sometimes, I venture 
to think, a danger to the larger issues of his 
statecraft, tho he can be on occasions as 
daring and as bold and as vigorously coura- 
geous as the greatest organizer of the business 
world. But with all his gifts and powers— 
his amazing memory, his comprehensive grasp, 
his driving energy, and his wonderful knowl- 
edge of social problems the world over—he 
lacks that mystic center of attraction which 
creates passionate devotion in the disciple and 
earns the respect of the world.” 


If some picturesque General could be 


found for the Army, Bramwell Booth 
would gladly remain Chief of the Staff. 
He is not in the least ambitious. He likes 
his work, he is content with the back- 
ground, and the single passion of his life 
is to extend the beneficent influence of the 
Army. There can be no doubt whatever 
on that score. A more modest, unassuming, 
self-effacing man never had control of such 
world-wide interests. 

He is entirely sincere in his belief that 
religion is of the first importance to human- 
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ity. “Acts of Parliament,” he once said, 
“only wash a man’s shirt; we wash his 
body.” He knows the value of Acts of 
Parliament, but he perceives their limita- 
tion. It is the soul of the man that inter- 
ests him—interests him socially, politically, 
and religiously. He believes just as sin- 
cerely as his father, and even more nar- 
rowly, that religion is the beginning and 
end of human existence—but there is a 
fundamental difference between the two 
men. The father never troubled about 
what his head had to say about the matter; 
the son disciplines his heart by the force of 
a penetrating intellingence. His soul is 
always in his brain. The father’s was 
never out of his heart. 


“The hobby of Bramwell Booth is an index 
to his nature, to his simplicity and tenderness 
of his heart. He loves, when his work is 
done for the day, to address gatherings of 
children. He does not greatly care for men’s 
meetings; he is a useful member of com- 
mittees dealing with social reform; but his 
main business in life is organizing religious 
enthusiasm, and his chief hobby speaking to 
numbers of children. The business of his life 
occupies his brain; the hobby, his heart. 

“If I am right in my judgment, he is a 
very much more able man than his father, 
is indeed one of the very first organizers of 
our period, and is warm-hearted, kind, and 
generously devoted to the cause of humanity. 
But without the picturesque figure of the great 
General, he seems to me like the captain of 
a most splendid ship whose directors have 
gone off with the capital. All men myst wish 
him well, many will watch with keen interest 
the enormous problem he is now called upon 
to handle, and those who know him will be 
quite certain that in all he does his first con- 
cern will be the welfare of the Army created 
by the marvelous compassion of his father 
and the beautiful spirituality of his mother.” 
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“HE HAS OUTSOARED THE SHADOW OF OUR NIGHT” 


“Even in his hour of eternal farewell, the figure of the man seemed tremendous, prophetlike and dominant. 
He was General Booth of the Salvation Army to the very last, least breath.” 
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PRINCESS ZITA, 
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THE FUTURE EMPRESS-QUEEN 


OF AUSTRIA-HUNGARY 


ca’ ez CCORDING to the Austrian 
law of succession, which 
does not recognize the mor- 
ganatic marriage of the heir 
apparent to the throne, a 
girl of twenty, Princess Zita 
must become the next Em- 
press of the Hapsburg dynasty. The 
haughty Princess Hohenberg, formerly 
mere Countess Sophie Chotek, consort of 
the next sovereign, has been set aside by 
edict of the Emperor Francis Joseph him- 
self. Yet the imperial and royal will can 
have no validity in Hungary. Thus af- 
firms the extreme Magyar party at Buda- 
pest. The pretty little Princess Zita de 
Bourbon may reign in Vienna. She will 
never wear a crown in the Hungarian capi- 
tal. Thus the more fervid patriots there. 
The constitutional dilemma has made the 
relations of the splendid pair of ladies most 
concerned somewhat delicate. There is no 
blinking the fact that the Princess Hohen- 
berg is the consort of the next Emperor- 
King of Austria-Hungary. The Princess 


de Bourbon, 


Zita is only the wife of the Archduke who 


is to wear the twin crown when Franz 
Ferdinand—not Francis Joseph—has passed 
away. The death of the aged Francis Jo- 
seph must precipitate, consequently, a con- 
stitutional crisis. The haughty Princess 
Hohenberg dreams of the crown, schemes 
for the crown for her own eldest son. The 
head of the dynasty insists that the suc- 
cession must pass to the son of the Prin- 
cess Zita. 

The wedding of the Archduke Charles 
Francis Joseph and Princess Zita simply 
embittered a controversy which time seems 
to render more acute. The ceremony was 
conducted by the Pope’s own major-domo. 
That circumstance justified the Emperor’s 
inference that the Vatican confirms the 
latest dynastic arrangement of the most 
faithfully Catholic royal house in Europe. 
The Princess Zita is herself fervently pious. 
Gossip has it that she will receive the 
golden rose, a gift reserved by Popes for 
ladies of marked attachment to the faith. 
She was born and reared in the most Cath- 
olic of atmospheres at the palace of Pia- 
noro, which takes its name from the plain 
overlooking the sea. The terraced gran- 
deurs of the ducal seat, the interminable 


length of its beflowered walks and groves, 
attest the princely ease of this dethroned 
branch of the Bourbons. Thither regularly 
once a year, the Duchess of Parma, best 
of mothers, returns with her many chil- 
dren for the winter. The summers are 
spent at the chateau of Schwarzau, in a 
pomp truly Bourbon. This vast domain 
was acquired by the wealthy Duke Robert 
de Bourbon after the death of his im- 
mensely rich uncle, the Count of Chambord. 
Pomp and circumstance have been thus the 
breath of the Princess Zita’s nostrils from 
the hour of her birth. ‘The fact that her 
father had lost his throne never once di- 
minished the traditional glories of her own 
rank. 

Gone forever, laments the Paris Gaulois, 
is that golden age of love which saw great 
sovereigns wed shepherdesses. Gone is the 
glory of the beggar-maid whom King Ko- 
phetua stepped down from throne and 
crown to espouse. Sweet princesses, none 
the less, marry still for love alone. An 
instance is the Princess Zita de Bourbon. 
She bestowed her fairy self upon that fu- 
ture Emperor-King of Austria-Hungary, 
the serious Archduke Charles Francis. 
This youth reciprocated an attachment 
which had become the tenderest and truest 
idyll of the Vienna court circle since the 
departure of Marie Antoinette for Paris 
so long, long ago. The Princess Zita de 
Bourbon, in fact, reincarnates to her kins- 
men of the Hapsburg dynasty, the sweet, 
the ravishing, the irresistible Marie An- 
toinette. She is, like that lovely lady, the 
cynosure of all eyes. A beauty like that 
of the rose, a sweetness comparable only 
with that of the heliotrope, a grace rivaling 
the lily’s—these are hers. The Princess 
Zita must be described in terms of the 
blooming daisy, owing to her simplicity and 
modesty, and again in terms of the spread- 
ing sunflower, because she unfolds to the 
day a splendor of physical magnificence re- 
calling the beauty of her ancestress, the 
unfortunate victim of the French Revolu- 
tion. 

Manner is the supreme gift of the Prin- 
cess Zita. She derives it from the best 
traditions of the Bourbon aristocracy, ex- 
emplified in the charm of another of her 
own ancestresses, the beautiful Duchess de 
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A PERFECTLY LOVELY PRINCESS 


Berry, in the politeness 
of the many kings of 
France from whom she 
is descended. Mazarin is 
quoted as having once 
said that the Bourbon 
manner is alone worth 
many armies. The Prin- 
cess Zita, in the opinion 
of the Gaulois, inherits 
this Bourbon manner fine- 
ly and completely. It is 
not too effusive, this man- 
ner, for that would imply 
insincerity. It is not too 
reserved, either, for that 
must entail a charge of 
coldness, not to say 
haughtiness. it is a 
blend of sweetness with 
dignity, of good breeding 
with a kind heart, the 
whole flavored with that 
distinction which only a 
Bourbon ever really dis- 
plays. It was ever the 
boast of the Bourbons that 
they understood and ex- 
emplified manner, charm, 
distinction, regality. Pos- 
sessing these, the Princess 
Zita de Bourbon always 
seemed a being from a 
finer world than that of 
mere mortals like our- 
selves. She is a survivor 
from a golden age, a wan- 
derer into human experi- 
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A PRINCE AND A PERFECT LADY 


This happily-wed pair will, should they live, ascend the throne of the 
Hapsburgs and rule the dual monarchy of Austria-Hungary. The young 


ence from fairyland. Nor lady is the inexpressibly charming Princess Zita, — the youth is _ 
“aie s Archduke Charles Ferdinand, as engaging in his masculine way as is his 
need she strive to please. young consort in her own characteristically feminine fashion. 


She can not help it. 

The palace ball of last winter afforded 
Viennese of the inner circle their first op- 
portunity to fall in love with the Princess. 
She made her début graciously in white 
satin souple, both the corsage and the long 
train embroidered with the Bourbon lily 
and myrtle garlands in silver and cov- 
ered with old Valenciennes lace, an heir- 
loom of the dynastic family. Only in mo- 
ments of such splendor do the brown eyes 
of the royal young lady reveal perfectly all 
their hypnotic power, according to the 
Paris daily. They glow like some patch of 
velvet flecked with powder of pure gold. 
They transfix like an arrow sent home in 
the flank of the fleeing deer. So eloquent 


are these eyes, the most expressive in 
Europe, that the Princess never formulates 
a wish in words. She has but to look to be 
obeyed, for a look of hers is a whole superb 
sentence. The round young face is sanc- 
tified by its halo of hair, silky, abundant. 
The ears are long and involute, as all 
Bourbon ears have been since the time 
of the Capetian kings. They are not wide, 
flapped and heavy of lobe, like the ears of 
those sovereigns whose dynasties became 
royal but a few centuries ago. 

Zita, Marie des Anges, Adelgonde, Mi- 
chelle de Bourbon, Princess of Parma, to 
bestow upon this goddess among young 
ladies her full complement of names, is too 
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human, too well endowed with a sense of 
humor, to be pompous. In her deportment 
one sees harmonized the grace that is most 
feminine with the dignity that is most royal. 
A Bourbon Princess, to be sure, a perfect 
lady always, and still the most subtly sweet 
and tenderly true of women! The Paris 
daily affirms it and the whole court circle 
of Vienna confirms it. Her mere mode of 
extending a hand for someone to kiss is 
statuesque—small, white, slender, infantile 
hand, observes our authority, the hand of 
innocence and beauty! How infantile and 
unaffected the gravity with which this sweet 
girl queens it everywhere! The young 
lady redeems the promise of her pretty pink 
girlhood. Her form has the proper slen- 
derness, the requisite correctness of con- 
tour, all rounded hip, perfect shoulder, im- 
peccable bosom and that sort of thing. The 
visage, the adorable countenance, with its 
olive skin and aureole of chestnut hair, re- 
flects a soul at peace—the amiability of ser- 
aphs, cherubim, doves. 

One should see the Princess on the back 
of a horse to realize Diana in the truly 
classical sense. She has conquered steeds 
so mettlesome that the boldest grooms in 
the royal stables dreaded the responsibility 
of even saddling them for her. Not that 
the Princess is deliberately and systemat- 
ically equestrian. She cares less for sport 
than do her brothers and sisters, nor has 
she ever manifested that eagerness for life 
in the open, for shooting and for fishing, 
which characterizes the head of her house, 
Emperor Francis Joseph. The Princess 
Zita evinces personal tastes of the seden- 
tary, literary, artistic sort. Her preference 
in sculpture is correctly classical, more- 
over, seldom extending to an interest in 
Rodin and his imitators. Neither does she 
affect Wagner in music, her favorite com- 
poser being, we read, Beethoven. Her su- 
preme aptitude is for conversation. Among 
her intimates the wit, the playfulness and 
the solidity of her learning reveal them- 
selves in a thousand epigrams. They spring 
naturally and brilliantly out of the talk, 
the circumstance, the fleeting moment. One 
can not listen to her without smiling and 
one can not talk to her without thrilling. 

Temperamentally, the Princess is another 
and an improved edition of her accom- 
plished father, that Duke Robert de Bour- 
bon, who was so wickedly despoiled of the 
throne of Parma, as the monarchical Gau- 
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lois interprets the catastrophe. The Prin- 
cess inherits through him the rare smile of 
that great constable of France who could 
seduce whole provinces from their alle- 
giance with a laugh and a nod. She de- 
rives from her mother, Maria Antonina of 
Braganza, infanta of Portugal, the music 
of her voice, the lightness of foot that 
makes her dancing such a marvel, and the 
ready sympathy with affliction that prompts 
her instant effort to relieve it. The sisters 
of the Princess Zita include the beloved 
Beatrice, who married Count Peter Luc- 
chesi, grandson of the Duchess de Berry, 
and the Princess Adelaide, who took the 
veil and lives in a convent on the Isle of 
Wight. Among the brothers may be men- 
tioned Prince Elie, who espoused the ex- 
quisite Archduchess Marie Anne, and 
Prince Sixtus, who achieves distinction 
daily in Paris as a student of science, a 
practical agriculturist and a man of solid 
ability. The father of the Princess Zita 
had no less than twenty children. 

The husband of the Princess Zita, finally, 
the Archduke Charles, is worthy of the 
happiness now his. In contrast with the 
Bourbon charm of her gracious prettiness, 
is the Hapsburg gravity of his own frank, 
unaffected manner. The series of trage- 
dies which brings him within the shadow of 
the throne appears to keen observers to 
render the Archduke serious, reserved, al- 
most cold. He is a magnificent youth of 
twenty-five, devoted to the regiment he 
commands. The young couple called to 
such high destinies make their home at the 
chateau of Brandeis. It is a splendid pile, 
dating from the eighteenth century, once 
the favorite place of residence of the Arch- 
duke Charles, hero of the Napoleonic wars, 
and now the domain of love and youth and 
beauty. It spreads its terraces and pillars 
amid the foliage of a vast forest of pine 
and fir and maple. Only those rarely priv- 
ileged mortals who boast royal rank or 
high degree find refuge as guests among 
the beauties of this place. The glorious 
figure of this court is the Princess Zita, 
gracious, sweet and, like the lady in the 
opera, always smiling, always gay—a Bour- 
bon to the tips of her rosy fingers. To 
describe the Princess Zita one must dip a 
pen in nectar, breathe the zephyrs of 
Elysium and write on sheets of gold. To 
describe her one should be the muses 
rolled into one! 
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NEW METHODS FOR MAKING RAILROAD TRAFFIC 


¥ORMERLY the railroad fol- 
lowed the town; to-day, as a 
writer in Business demon- 
strates, the town-site follows 
the railroad. Whole cities 
are built to order. In lay- 
ing out town-sites experts are called in. 
Their work is done with scientific precision. 
The result is that when the site is com- 
pleted you have a finished town—a built-to- 
order city that is ready waiting for its 
future growth. This is only one develop- 
ment of the marvelous activities of modern 
railroads in creating new traffic. The rail- 
road manager of other days was content 
with the traffic that was offered him. The 
modern railroad exercises ail its ingenuity 
to “make” traffic. The making of traffic, 
explains Edward Hungerford* is the most 
recent and the most highly specialized 
branch of the science of railroading. 
The new era of  business-getting was 
ushered in shortly after the Civil War. 
Some of the railroads had put their lines 
back a little way from the western portion 
of the Great Lakes along in the late fifties, 
and they needed folks to live along these 
lines. So the railroad from Galena to Chi- 
cago (afterwards known as the mighty 
Northwestern), the Chicago, Milwaukee 
and Saint Paul, and one or two others 
started emigration bureaus. The men who 
controlled those early railroads knew the 
possibilities of the virgin lands into which 
they stretched their rails. Throughout the 
troublous years of the Civil War men from 
the East and from across the Atlantic 
poured into the middle West, carrying 
their goods and chattels with them. At 
the close of the war this stream rose to a 
flood, and the railroads began to over- 
extend themselves. The tide turned. Lines 
of steel crumbled into dust, booms col- 
lapsed, and crossroads realized the vanity 
of their dreams of becoming populous 





* Tue Mopern Rartroap. By Edward Hunger- 
ford. A. C. McClury & Company. 


towns. The railroads, relying no longer 
on the efficiency of these emigration 
bureaus, were forced to go in for cattle- 
breeding and farming. 

This work is actively going on to-day. 
In Montana there still is a single county 
with an area exceeding that of Maryland 
and a population less than that of the small- 
est ward in Baltimore, and near-by is an- 
other county as large as Delaware and 
Connecticut combined, with a mere handful 


of inhabitants, the soil crying for cultiva- 


tion. There are great open stretches to 
the southwest. The Santa Fé. working 
hand in hand with the Harriman roads, is 
busy developing these. In the North 
Country, James J. Hill’s railroads and the 
new outstretched arm of the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee and Saint Paul are exploiting the 
unfarmed lands of Montana, and the in- 
tensive possibilities of Washington for 
fruit-raising, market-gardening and the 
like. 


“Hill began the campaign in Montana. He 
is a dreamer and a far-seer. When he began 
making presents of blooded bulls to the farm- 
ers out along the Great Northern, folk laughed 
at him, some of his directors thought that he 
had gone crazy. They thought differently 
when they knew the results, when they got 
the traffic reports of the cattle business that 
was growing along the line. 

“That thing was typical. The railroad— 
Hill’s railroad and all the other big trans- 
continentals—lent itself to the fine develop- 
ment of all the traffic that might possibly be 
obtained within its territory. Heretofore it 
had roughly combined traffic possibilities, now 
it began to screen them with a fine-mesh 
screen. The emigrant bureau did its part of 
the work; the railroad went further and set 
itself to develop every inch of available land 
along its lines. Attractive excursions brought 
settlers to the new country, the railroad was 
of practical assistance in finding locations for 
them. Everything is being brought  to- 
ward the development of those great new 
States of the West; crossroads are beginning 
to become villages; villages, cities. A little 
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AN AGRICULTURAL 


CLASS ON WHEELS 


This picture illustrates the new spirit in railroading. The railroad is actually engaged in bringing an agricultural 
college, so to speak, to the fireside of the farmer. 


time before his death, Mr. Harriman an- 
nounced that there would be four great cities 
spread across the American coniinent—New 
York, Chicago, Salt Lake and San Francisco. 
He then took it upon his own rather roomy 
shoulders to make Salt Lake City worthy of 
a place in the file.” 


The eastern railroads have taken a les- 
son from the activity of the West. The 
new movement began in western New 
York, which is gridironed with unprofit- 
able branch railroads. New York State, 
actively assisted by the lords of soil, has 
established agricultural schools at Cornell 
and Geneva. But these methods are not 
far-reaching enough. Few farmer’s boys 
can afford the luxury of a college educa- 
tion. The railroads thereupon revivified 
in modern guise the peripatetic teacher 
known to the middle ages and to antiquity. 
Allying themselves with agricultural 
schools, they sent special cars with in- 
structors into the farming districts. Day 
coaches made good schoolrooms for these 
teachers on wheels, and a baggage car, filled 
with specimens of fruit and grains grown 
under scientific methods was generally at- 
tached. 


“A train of this sort will ‘make’ half a 
dozen towns in the course of a day. The 
towns are not far apart, and the schedule 


generally permits a stop of about an hour in 


each. The coming of the ‘farmers’ special’ 
has been thoroly announced by _ handbills, 
posters, and the local newspapers. Whether 


the day be wet or fair, the appreciation of 
the enterprize that started the special out is 
sure to be manifest in a crowd that packs 
the day-coaches and not infrequently causes 
overflow meetings to be held from the rear 
platform of the train. 

“There is no cause for disheartenment in 
the soul of the farmer after he has been 
down to the train. He learns the things that 
his land is capable of and yet has never 
reared for him. Take the perennial and hardy 
alfalfa, for instance. Crowd into the car, 
where a hundred earnest men from the coun- 
trvside are gathered and listening to the man 
from the State Agricultural College, who talks 
on it. ‘An acre of good alfalfa,’ he is say- 
ing, ‘produces twice as much digestible nutri- 
ment as an acre of good clover. It is there- 
fore profitable to our farmers to make every 
effort to establish alfalfa fields. Your climate 
is favorable to alfalfa, which can be grown 
on a variety of soils. The most favorable is 
a gravelly loam with a porous sub-soil. There 
must be drainage, fertility, lime, and inocu- 
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BRINGING AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION HOME TO THE FARMER 


This is how California encourages railway traffic and agriculture. 


lation. Alfalfa is a lime-loving plant, and if 
you haven’t a limy soil, apply lime at the rate 
of one or two thousand pounds per acre. 
These figures will be given you in a pam- 
phlet as you leave the car.’ 

“And so it goes. If the train is in one of 
the great fruit-growing districts of western 
New York, fruit is the theme of the lec- 
turers. There is no product that the soil 
may give, directly or indirectly, that is too 
humble for the attention of the farmers’ spe- 
cial. All the roads in western New York 
have taken part in the campaign—the New 
York Central, the Erie, the Lehigh Valley, 
and the smaller roads have sent out the train 
over the lines, each in due turn.” 


The Pennsylvania as well as the New 
York Central has established model farms 
along its lines. The New York Central is 
developing the “farm special” by taking two 
coaches and making them into agricultural 
cars. These cars manned with lecturers 
all run the year round, being dropped at 
one little town after another for a day or 
two or three. The railroads are thus mak- 
ing new traffic and, at the same time, they 
are creating new wealth. 

Not content with confining its efforts to 
farming, the modern railroad takes a part 
in shaping the industries of the country. 
Several important railroads have “indus- 


trial commissioners” whose advice may be 
had for the asking. “If,” remarks Mr. 
Hungerford, “you are a prospective manu- 
facturer looking for a new site you are 
sure to come to him.” You tell him that 
you want to build a factory; he tilts back 
his chair and looks at you easily. 


“What kind of a factory?’ he asks. ‘We've 
room for 10,000 more along our rails. If it’s 
a silk mill I can suggest Paterson, where the 
help is trained, and the dyes and raw mate- 
rials handy. If you are going to turn out a 
steel product somewhere in the Pittsburgh 
district, Youngstown, Ohio, is the most eco- 
nomical point in the United States to-day for 
the turning out of finished steel. Perhaps 
your’s is a canning factory,’ he laughs. ‘If 
you want to can fruit we can fix you out 
up in western New York among the orchards; 
if you want to can tomatoes, well, sir, there 
is nothing like Indiana for tomatoes.’ 

“You specify your new business and its re- 
quirements in some detail. The eye of this 
practical Minister of Commerce illumines. ‘I 
have the very thing you want,’ he says, with- 
out hesitation, ‘over at W———, just half a 
mile above the city limits along the river. It 
has siding facilities. And you say you want 
fresh water. Well, there’s five thousand gal- 
lons a day of the purest soft water in the 


East for you.’ 
“His eyes shine with enthusiasm. He 
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reaches for his paper block, and the next 
instant he is sketching the plot for you with 
remarkable accuracy, and with a similitude 
of scale. Here is the river and there is where 
you can build your dam. Over there is the 
main line of the best railroad in America (he 
leaves no doubt in your mind as to that); 
and your siding can go in there with less 
than a quarter of one per cent. grade. The 
highroad is there, and close by it the trolley 
leading into town. ‘They’ve a surplus of help 


of the kind you want in W——.,’ he adds. 
‘You'll never run short of hands there.’ 

“Tt sounds good, and within a week you 
are bound to W———— with him to meet the 
Secretary of the Chamber of Commerce. If 
things are as he has represented them to you, 
and your mind is unbiased, you build your 
factory, and the railroad picks up 200 tons a 
day off your siding. 

“That single transaction has been worth the 
commissioner’s salary for a year.” 





THE TYRANNY OF 


*N a speech in Philadelphia 
John Hays Hammond de- 
clared not long ago that be- 
cause of his discovery of gold 
in South America he was in 
a sense innocently respon- 
sible for the present high cost of living. 
What did he mean? Prof. Irving J. 
Fisher, of Yale University, supplies the an- 
swer in a masterly analysis of the prob- 
lem. The outcry against trusts and the 
tariff, the outcry against the middleman, 
indeed all the countless causes offered in 
explanation of the soaring in prices, he re- 
gards merely as symptoms of an underly- 
ing disease. However much those factors 
may have influenced prices in particular 
localities, the great world disease, in the 
Professor’s opinion, is too much gold. We 
literally are slaves of the golden calf, not 
because of scarcity of gold, but because that 
precious metal splutters forth too plenti- 
fully from its vitals. To make the world 
appreciate this, and to insure international 
action, Professor Fisher interested Presi- 
dent Taft in his theory. The President ap- 
parently was convinced by his arguments, 
and this is at the bottom of the much- 
heralded plan for a world conference to 
investigate the high cost of living. 

The first period for which we have gold 
statistics or estimates dates from the 
discovery of America to 1700. The annual 
average of gold production in that period 
was about $5,000,000. In 1897, when the 
present upward movement began, the out- 
put was about $200,000,000. Last year’s 
estimate places it at $500,000,000, or more 
than twice as much. What John Hays 
Hammond meant with his cryptic utterance, 
then, was this: So long as the amount of 
gold in the world keeps increasing, so will 
the range of prices,—and wages do not keep 





THE GOLDEN CALF 


pace with prices. Just as prices are pushed 
upward by more gold, more money to spend, 
sO wages must rise from some strong 
impetus. They do not rise -automatically 
like prices. Strikes and big efforts are 
needed to increase wages. Prices, how- 
ever, will move of their own accord if more 
gold is exchanged for more currency. 


“Suppose that in a certain city $100,000 
(which can mean $10,000 turned over ten 
times or $5,000 turned over twenty times) has 
been exchanged in one year for living, rent, 
food, clothing, etc. This means that the com- 
munity has expended in one year $100,000. 
Now suppose that the following year sees a 
great increase in the currency in that com- 
munity. A gold mine is discovered. The gold 
is coined into money. The community has 
more money in circulation than it had before. 
Let us suppose it has. twice as much. The 
months pass, and at the end of the year we 
find that the amount of currency has doubled 
and that the amount of goods has remained 
the same. In other words, the community has 
paid $200,000 for what cost the year before 
only $100,000. That is to say, the community 
had too much money to spend and the cost of 
living in it increased 100 per cent. 

“Tf, on the other hand, the conditions were 
reversed and the community had the same 
volume of currency, but the supply of goods 
had doubled, then the purchasing power of 
the dollar would have been doubled and the 
cost of living would have decreased 100 per 
cent. Briefly, the way it operates is this: 

“The more money people have to spend, 
provided the amount of things they buy re- 
mains stationary, the more they will have to 
pay for them. That is the trouble at present. 
Too much gold in the world has meant too 
much money.” 


When prices are rising, the Professor 
goes on to say, wages will not rise as fast 
proportionately as when prices. are station- 
ary. Between 1873 and 1896 prices were 
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down and wages were up. Then the tre- 
mendous increase in gold production set 
in, prices went up and wages didn’t keep 
pace with them. And so it is to-day. Be- 
cause money is variable in value, there is 
always one great class that profits by its 
changing value and one great class that 
suffers. It is the class that loans money 
in some form that suffers. The other class 
which is using their money is subtly rob- 
bing them. The extent to which men suf- 
fer from the high cost of living, according 
to Professor Fisher, is the extent to which 
they are being robbed. 


“In the class that is bearing the burden are 
all creditors in general—savings-bank de- 
positors, bondholders, people bound by con- 
tracts, by salary, anyone who is doing work 
for a fixed price. 

“The other class is composed of speculators, 
stockholders, people sometimes called ‘enter- 
prisers, those who handle great sums of 
money in great projects. This class, you see, 
is not dealing with the dollar as a constant. 
They are in a position to reap all the benefits 
of its fluctuations. 

“I know of a case that will illustrate this— 
how one class loses to the other. A servant 
girl in 1896 deposited $1,000 in a savings bank. 
Not long ago she drew out her money. With 
the interest she had $1,500, but when she 
came to spend it she found that the $1,500 
wouldn’t buy as much as the $1,000 would 
have in 1896. The purchasing power of the 
dollar had changed.” 


Professor Fisher instances the case of 
the railroads that are bound by law to 
carry passengers at two cents a mile. Not 
long ago they asked the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to let them raise their 
rates. But they pleaded to deaf ears. Yet 
at the time when the railroads agreed to 
the covenant in question the purchasing 
power of two cents was more than it is to- 
day. In this manner all those bound by con- 
tract or agreement of any sort suffer most 
from the high cost of living. The remedy 
then, the Professor insists, must be directed 
at gold. “It will not,” he insists, “com- 
pletely solve the problem to reduce the 
tariff, to muzzle the middleman, to smash 
the trusts, to decrease disease. These 
things will only relieve the situation a bit. 
We must get at the root of the trouble. 
The obvious thing to do if we have too 
much gold is to decrease or limit the amount 
of gold in the world.” 


Prof. Fisher suggests in a previous work, 
“The Purchasing Power of Money,” that 
this might be achieved by means of treaties 
for an international system of what is called 
the gold exchange standard, and his gold 
exchange standard system is like that now 
connecting the currency of the Philippines 
with that of the United States. 


“The Philippines will not give gold for 
silver pesos even when gold is wanted for ex- 
port to New York. Instead it keeps a reserve 
of gold in New York and redeems the pesos 
with drafts on this gold. A premium is 
charged by the Government, which is the 
equivalent of freight, insurance and other 
expenses on the gold in New York. This 
prevents the vafue of the silver pesos from 
diverging from par with gold by more than 
the usual premium on exchange between gold 
countries. This manipulation contracts the 
currency when the rate of exchange reaches 
a certain point above par and expands it 
when it reaches the point below. Contraction 
is secured by selling foreign bills of exchange 
and looking up for the currency received; ex- 
pansion by releasing this currency or coining 
more. This gold exchange standard is the 
same as the currency standard in Austria 
to-day. There the paper is irredeemably kept 
at par by the sale of exchange on London or 
the purchase of gold bullion.” 


When this system was first proposed, we 
are told, people were dubious about it. Now 
they have changed their attitude. Satis- 
factory results have been attained. 


“Moreover, the system can be extended. 
The par can be changed to be uniform with 
the price level. As the system is to-day coin- 
age is now manipulated to keep it at par 
with gold. At present, the exchange stand- 
ard countries have the power to regulate 
the level of prices by adjusting the par of ex- 
change according to the index number of 
prices in gold countries. But the gold coun- 
tries themselves are at present at the mercy 
of the accidents of mining and metallurgy. 
This could be escaped by restoring the old- 
time seigniorage on gold, adjusting that seign- 
iorage reform year to year according to the 
changes in the price level. If at the end of a 
year it was found that commodity prices had 
gone up I per cent., the mint price of gold 
would automatically go down 1 per cent. That 
would tead to neutralize the rise in price level. 
The purchasing power of the gold would be 
raised by the public buying bullion from the 
Government and surrendering currency. Thus 
would the currency contract and prices fall 
automatically.” 


Remenee resect: 
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THE AMPHIBIOUS AUTOMOBILE 


OME day, perhaps, we may be 

able to cross the Atlantic 
Ocean on an _ automobile. 
This day is still distant, but 
the first step, at least, has 
been made. One man _ has 
invented an amphibious bicycle which, by 
means of a somewhat cumbersome attach- 
ment extending from either side and re- 
sembling a canoe, carries him safely over 
land and sea. Another, Major J. O. 
Wright, chief engineer of the State of 
Florida, has contrived a water automobile. 
Incidentally, we are told in Popular Mechan- 
ics, the major has solved one-of the hardest 
problems in connection with the draining of 
the Everglades of Florida: that of running 
the survey lines through the vast swamp. 
No name has so far been given to the 
machine, but engineers and surveyors run- 
ning lines through the Everglades are 
blessing the inventor’s name as they work 
in safety and comfort from the platform of 
the strange craft. 

The work of running the lines to mark 
the great canals designed to grade the 
Everglades was so slow and painful that 
Major Wright was sorely puzzled and al- 
most discouraged. Then he put his wits 
to work, determined not to be defeated by 
a lot of water and a few millions of acres of 
soft, black mud. The water automobile was 
the result of his determination. The ma- 





chine, we are assured, was not built for 
beauty or speed, and it glides over the 
glades and through the waters at a rate 
of only three miles an hour. 


“It consists of a framework of light steel 
and oak, 25 feet long and 8 feet wide, mount- 
ed on three wheels, the two in front being of 
iron and very wide-rimmed, so as not to cut 
into the soft mud over which the machine has 
to pass. The rear wheel is a large wooden 
roller or drum, designed to crush down the 
tal saw-grass as the craft proceeds. Sur- 
rounding the framework, and only a few 
inches above the ground, is a large air-filled 
steel cylinder, which keeps the machine afloat 
while crossing sheets of water. In the ‘bow’ 
of the craft is a gasoline engine, which trans- 
mits power to the front wheels when the 
machine is crossing surfaces on which the 
wheels may be driven, or to an ordinary screw 
propeller, such as are used on motor boats, 
for propulsion through the water. This 
propeller is under the machine, back of the 
front wheels, well out of the way when the 
machine is traveling as a land automobile. 

“On the framework of the machine is a 
platform, strong enough to hold a score of 
men. Here the engineers and the surveyors 
work, eat and sleep, an awning keeping off 
the direct rays of the sun.” 


Two men are needed to operate the ma- 
chine which is doing in a day work that 
formerly required a week or more. 
































By Courtesy of Popular Mechanics 


USED FOR NAVIGATING THE FLORIDA EVERGLADES 


Showing engineers and surveyors on board a water automobile. 
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PLACING THE HOUSEWIFE ON A SALARY BASIS 413 
SHALL WE PLACE WIVES ON A SALARY BASIS? 


y NHIS question is suggested 
from time to time in the daily 
{ press. Earl Barnes, in an 
e 4 article on the economic in- 
dependence of Women, in the 
Atlantic Monthly, analyzes 
the problem, and reaches the startling con- 
clusion that a woman’s wages should be 
one-half of what her husband earns. There 
was a time, he explains, when women them- 
selves were regarded as property. In those 
days woman had no property rights. Only 
gradually did women gain the power to 
hold property for themselves. Mainly be- 
cause fathers wished to preserve property 
in their families, the right of women to in- 
herit became slowly established as civili- 
zation advanced. To-day, in civilized lands, 
a woman’s rights to property inherited or 
definitely given her or purchased by her, 
are everywhere recognized, if she does not 
marry. Woman’s body, too, is increasingly 
recognized as her personal property, al- 
tho in varying degrees according to the 
laws and customs of different countries. 
In regard to her labor, however, she has 
not yet achieved economic freedom. One 
must remember, the writer goes on to say, 
that not only is there no fixed standard of 
values in human service as yet, but that 
many indispensable forms of service, 
usually performed by women, have not been 
recognized as valuable. 


a 


“In early forms of civilization, fighting and 
praying were considered the most important 
work the community profited by, and so war- 
riors and priests gained the big rewards. 
They received lands, gold, servants, and dig- 
nities; while industrial workers, even the di- 
rectors, were despised. To-day we have re- 
versed all this; and we may pay a general only 
five thousand dollars a year, and a priest eight 
hundred dollars, while a man who develops a 
big industry may receive a hundred thousand 
dollars annually. Again, a man who invents a 
new gun may be given a fortune, like that of 
Herr Krupp, while a man who invents a sur- 
gical instrument is prevented by the ethics of 
his profession from even patenting it. If 
Pasteur had been paid for his services to 
France and to humanity, he would have 
ranked in the financial world at least with Mr. 
Rockefeller and Mr. Schwab. We pay a pro- 
fessor of ethics in a university three thousand 
dollars a year; but Miss Jane Addams, as in- 
structor in ethics to the United States, re- 
ceives no salary; and she must even beg the 


money to maintain her laboratory at Hull 
House. 

“The whole question of payment for 
services is in a chaotic condition. Those who 
serve mankind most faithfully are rewarded 
on the principle, ‘From each according to his 
ability’; but nowhere is the remainder of the 
principle, ‘To each according to his needs,’ 
recognized. Hence our greatest servants must 
still beg support from our cleverest exploit- 
ers; and we must look to Mr. Carnegie or to 
Mr. Rockefeller to endow research.” 


Domestic service, tho indispensable to 
society, has so far remained in the field of 
semi-slavery and uncertain barter. Feudal 
conditions still prevail in the economic re- 
lations between husband and wife. The 
woman, as the writer puts it, gives what 
she is and has, and nominally she gets pro- 
tection and support. Occasionally these 
fail, and on the other hand, she sometimes 
receives the unearned gifts supposed to 
benefit a potentate or a shrine. 


“As women become more educated, they 
find this condition of uncertainty and inabil- 
ity unbearable. They are willing to work, 
but they must have a chance to think and to 
plan their lives according to their individual 
needs. Some degree of economic independ- 
ence is necessary to intelligent thinking and 
orderly living. It is not that women are de- 
manding more property; they are demanding 
some definite individual property as a home 
for their souls; and they are coming to realize 
that if the property rests on someone else’s 
feelings and caprices it is no home for the 
soul: it is only a tavern.” 


A woman is supposed to furnish three 
kinds of services in her home. She is ex- 
pected to be a housekeeper, a wife and a 
mother. As a housekeeper her services can 
be estimated in current values running from 
three to twenty-five dollars a week, with 
board and lodging thrown in. The other 
two kinds of a service have never been ex- 
pressed in terms of currency. 


“As a wife, a woman is supposed to give 
to her husband her love, her person, sympathy, 
inspiration, personal care, the latter including 
attention to his clothes, to his relatives and 
friends, and general management of his social 
position and reputation. If she fills this posi- 
tion well, she is mistress, valet, confidential 
adviser, and public entertainer. Possibly these 
services can be estimated, except the first; 
and even here the divorce courts scale 
alienated affections all the way from five hun- 
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dred to twenty-five thousand dollars, accord- 
ing to the appearance of the woman and the 
skill of contending lawyers. 

“As a mother, the woman is supposed to 
give children a good heritage, nurse them, care 
for them, doctor them, and train them. We 
have established values for these services as 
wet-nurse, nurse-maid, governess, doctor, and 
teacher; but who can estimate a woman’s 
value in giving a child a good heritage?” 


It is not surprising that such a difficult 
problem has remained thus far unsolved. 
Here and there a man gives his wife a 
household allowance from the money earned 
in common, and she struggles to save from 
it some fragments for her individual needs. 
Still others put their wives on a salary; 
and some others divide the income on a 
fractional basis. The slightest study of 
existing conditions must convince any one 
that women everywhere are deeply dis- 
satisfied with this economic relation to the 
family. 

Meanwhile, economic changes have trans- 
formed the home, and millions of women 
have gone outside to earn money. At first 
the money they earned did not belong to 
them, but to their families. To-day the 
money they earn everywhere in the United 
States, except in Louisiana where a husband 
may still collect his wife’s wages, is ab- 
solutely their own. But no satisfactory 
solution as to be compensation of married 
women has yet been suggested. No one 
can seriously approach this problem in his 


own person without feeling that the rela- 
tions of husband and wife contain elements 
that not only make it impossible to resolve 
the woman’s service into money values, but 
that would make it useless to do so, even 
if it could be done. “The most marked 
quality of love,” the writer admits, “is the 
desire to give. Love that seeks to get is 
not love.” 


“If, when a woman has given herself, she 
tries to secure individual property, it will be 
only that she may give it to the man she loves. 
Marriage is a partnership of soul and body, 
and this includes property. It still remains 
true, however, that each must have in order 
that he may give. Besides, there are always 
outside obligations and special needs within 
the group that require individual property for 
their realization. 

“In the past, the partnership of marriage 
has been incomplete on the property side; why 
not reorganize our law and our public opinion 
so that two people who establish a family, 
putting into it all they have—and anything 
less than this is not a family—shall pay out of 
the income the necessary family expenses and 
then divide all else between the partners—that 
is between the husband and wife? No man 
should be contented with a wife who is not 
worth half of what he makes; and the same 
holds true of the woman. Property acquired 
before marriage, and all inherited property, 
might well be held by the individual, since it 
should never be a prize for prostitution, not 
even when euphemistically termed ‘a good 
home.’ ” 





THE FIRST COMMERCIALLY FEASIBLE SUB- 
MARINE TELEPHONE 


ECENTLY the editor of Pop- 
ular Mechanics invited one 
thousand leading scientists to 
determine by ballot the seven 
wonders of the modern world. 
Wireless telegraphy, the tele- 

phone, the aeroplane, radium, antiseptics 

and antitoxins, spectrum analysis and the 

X-ray received the highest number of votes. 

The Panama Canal escaped by just one 

vote from being numbered among the sev- 

en. The wonders of the modern world 
differ from those of the ancient world by 
having a practical and industrial applica- 
tion. The wonders of the ancient world 
were chiefly esthetic and ornamental. To 
the wonders here enumerated must be add- 





ed the first practical submarine telephone, 
demonstrated a few months ago in Seattle 
by the inventor, Alfred Williams, a young 
English engineeer. His invention must in- 
deed be classed among the world’s won- 
ders, because, as J. G. Donaldson points out 
in the Technical World Magazine, to ac- 
complish his design Mr. Williams had to 
overthrow two basic laws of electricity 
recognized by every authority on the sub- 
ject. 

In the presence of the United States 
cableship “Burnside” and an assembly of 
electrical engineers and physicists, Mr. 
Williams gave the first test of this revolu- 
tionary method of cabling and telephoning 
under water. The commercial value of his 
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invention may be gauged from the fact 
that whereas it will cost the United States 
$400,000 to lay the new cable to Alaska 
according to established methods, Mr. Will- 
iams’s invention would enable the Govern- 
ment to undertake the same work for $20,- 
000, a saving of $380,000. Again, the 
Williams system will greatly increase the 
present speed of cable signals. Above all 
other things, according to the prediction of 
the writer in the Technical World Maga- 
sine, it will make possible an actual con- 
versation between continents. 

-The cable employed by Mr. Williams in 
his demonstration was a bare iron wire 
eleven miles long, stretching from a point 
on the mainland to the north end of 
Vashon Island and lying in naked con- 
tact with the salt waters of the Pacific. 
Over this bare wire was sent the sound 
of the human voice and continuous and 
distinct conversation was kept up _ for 
hours with the mainland at Seattle. “I 
looked at the man who sat next to me,” 
Mr. Donaldson goes on to say, “a distin- 
guished professor of physics from a noted 
university. On his face was the puzzled 
expression of one who had just stepped 
from a well-known land into a world of 
unreality and had not yet adjusted himself 
to the new conditions.” For he saw two 
established laws of physics broken. These 
laws, Mr. Donaldson explains, were: (first) 
that water was a conductor of electricity— 
altho a poor one—and that any bare wire 
conductor in contact therewith would be 
short-circuited when a current of electricity 
passed over it; and (second) the law that 
it was not possible to have an electrical 
charge on a metallic conductor without 
that conductor’s possessing an electrostatic 
capacity. But the incontrovertible fact was 
that both of these things were done under 
exacting conditions and in the presence of 
men who appreciated the results that must 
follow the establishment of these facts. 





Mr. Williams discovered the same law 
here that Marconi discovered with his 
wireless waves. Once they were thrown 
forth, Marconi found they would continue 
onward to an indefinite length. So Will- 
iams discovered that once the molecules 
of a wire were set vibrating by an electric 
charge, the vibration continued to the end 
of the wire, altho it was so feeble that 
men had not found it. 














LAYING TELEPHONE WIRES BETWEEN 
LONDON AND PARIS 


The telephone between London and Paris differs 
from Mr. Woods’ invention in that ordinary insulat- 
ing cables are employed. The man in the picture 
now is employed in removing lamps from one of the 
buoys for raising it out of the water. The lamps 
were lighted at night as a warning to vessels. 


“And he discovered that when a wire was 
placed in this condition by a ‘pilot current,’ 
it allowed a second current to slip over the 
wire much as a skater passes swiftly over thin 
ice. And it is during the time that this pilot 
current is on the line—and this can be con- 
tinuous if desired—and during the deposition, 
neutralization and clearing away of the 
charged ions and their products, that the talk- 
ing current is sent in an undamped wave— 
waxing and waning after the manner of an 
alternating current. And this talking current 
reproduces at the receiving end the exact 
wave length given it at the sending end and 
in the exact order of its receipt.” 


If experience confirms the value of the 
inexpensive and ingenious Williams system, 
cabling and long-distance calls across the 
ocean may soon become part of the ordi- 
nary business routine. We shall be able to 
call up Peking and Paris as we now call 
up Central. 
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IMITATIONS OF DAYLIGHT BY ARTIFICIAL MEANS 


NNUMERABLE researches 

have been undertaken re- 
cently with a view to the 
production of artificial day- 
light. There are many in- 
dustries, observes London 
Nature, to which an artificial illuminant 
which resembled normal daylight exactly 
would be very serviceable. In some cases, 
where very fine discrimination between 
delicate shades of color is necessary, work 
is practically brought to a standstill as soon 
as artificial light has to be used. A stand- 
ard artificial daylight would be a boon to 
florists, and even to artists who could pos- 
sibly work in the night with the same facil- 
ity as by day. 





“The most recent achievement in this direc- 
tion is that of Dr. Kenneth Mees, described 
before a meeting of the Illuminating Engi- 
neering Society in London this year. By a 
combination of gelatines, involving the use 
of a newly discovered blue dye, he states that 
a very perfect resemblance to daylight is 
secured, and that the results are remarkably 
permanent. The absorption of light is natu- 
rally considerable (amounting to about 85 per 
cent.), but for the special work for which this 
lamp is intended such a loss in efficiency is 
not of very great consequence in comparison 
with the advantage of being able to extend 
the hours of work after daylight has ceased. 

“It is not suggested that lamps of this kind 
would come into general use as a substitute 
for artificial illuminants of the ordinary kind. 
Indeed, the impression is that people rather 
prefer the more golden hue of artificial light 
in the evening. This hue has become mentally 
associated with comfort, and possibly it serves 
to carry out the sequence of tone from day- 
light to the warmer tones of sunset. The 
idea is rather to use these artificial daylight 
units for special purposes. For example, it 
would doubtless be of value in a draper’s es- 
tablishment to have a small recess illuminated 
in this way, so that customers, in choosing 
materials, would be able to compare their 
colors under this light with their appearance 
by the ordinary artificial illuminants.” 


There is one question that has an impor- 
tant bearing on these problems, namely, 
the difficulty in deciding on a standard 
white light. The researches of Dr. Nichols 
at Cornell University have shown that the 
spectrum of daylight varies considerably 
with different climatic conditions and at 


different altitudes. In a town especially, 
where periodical fogs give the transmitted 
light a more ruddy character, this is so. 
But in the country it appears that through- 
out the greater part of the day the quality 
of light from a white sky does not vary 
very greatly, and delicate color-work would 
usually be done under these conditions. 

Every illuminating engineer knows, ac- 
cording to that distinguished writer on the 
physics of applied science, Waldemar 
Kaempffert, in the New York Times, that 
it is not a very difficult matter to produce a 
light under present conditions, which is 
the exact equivalent of average sunlight. 
There are just two ways and no more of 
accomplishing that end. Either you add to 
a given illuminant rays of the color which 
it lacks; or, as stated by Dr. C. E. Kenneth 
Mees, objectionable rays are eliminated by 
the use of what may be called an optical 
sieve. 


“Artificial daylight is probably not the best 
light. Only the manufacturer of textiles, the 
artist, the lithographer—in a word, the man 
whose chief business in life it is to match 
colors, really demands an exact equivalent 
of daylight. Most of us would be quite con- 
tent with a light of pleasing color that is effi- 
cient. 

“How inefficient is the present lamp may 
well be gleaned by comparing it with that of 
the firefly. Studies made many years ago by 
Dr. Samuel P. Langley and repeated more 
recently and more elaborately by Drs. Ives 
and Coblentz in this country, show that the 
firefly’s efficiency is about 96.5 per cent.—that 
its light is well-nigh cold. In producing the 
most efficient artificial light known, only about 
2 per cent. of the energy in the coal pile is 
used in the form of visible radiation. The 
remainder is wasted, chiefly by the steam 
engine, and in producing heat rays that are 
not visible. Yet even if we could create a 
thousand candle power firefly and cause him 
to flit up and down Broadway at night, he 
would not’ answer the requirements of the 
average New Yorker. 

“His light would be much too green—in a 
word, too much like the radiation of the 
mercury arc light, which, curiously enough, is 
perhaps the most efficient artificial light we 
have. We want a yellower light than that; 
but then we must inevitably have heat. Hence, 
however efficient the light of the future may 
be, it is not likely that it will ever approach 
the 96.5 per cent. efficiency of. Nature’s living 
lamp.” 
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INTELLECTUAL SUPERIORITY AS AN EFFECT OF 


POISON IN THE SYSTEM 


T MAY sound paradoxical to 
claim that the presence of a 
poison in the blood could 
result in anything but unhap- 
piness and poverty. Never- 
theless it seems to that dis- 

tinguished professor in the medical school 
of Northwestern University, Dr. Charles B. 
Reed, that much evidence exists to show 
that the impetus to workers in certain in- 
tellectual fields is traceable to the presence 
of poisons. It is necessary to show, he 
admits, that poisons, or toxins and similar 
disease-producing agents, may and do ex- 
ercize a definite and inspiring influence upon 
the imaginative and creative faculties, and 
that such toxins at appropriate times are 
present in the blood. 

As a preliminary, Dr. Reed considers one 
of the simpler intellectual processes. To 
secure the greatest satisfaction, not alone in 
operation but especially in results, the brain 
should work harmoniously. All the facul- 
ties should function in close correspond- 
ence, if not in actual unison. This power 
of concentration is innate in some individ- 
uals. It may be acquired by others with 
considerable effort. There are persons, 
however, to whom it is not only unattain- 
able but entirely unknown. The innate pos- 
session of this power is the most desirable 
and rare. The attainment of the power is, 
however, what concerns us here, for this is 
attended by many interesting circumstances 
and not a few failures. Doctor Reed ex- 
plains in The Forum: 





“The most human and effective degree of 
the accomplishment is characterized by Mu- 
risier as the ‘systemization of the personality.’ 
Systemization may be acquired in many ways. 
For instance, in the course of growth an ir- 
responsible boy, whose thoughts, ideas and 
feelings, like a weathercock, respond to ex- 
ternal stimuli through the senses, is suddenly 
thrown upon his own resources. He accepts 


the challenge, and in consequence develops a 
self-reliance and decision of character that 
put all his actions under the dominion of his 
coordinated faculties. He assumes control of 
his personality by systemizing his divergent 
impulses. He correlates his subjective ideals 
or feelings with objective conditions and has 
a working hypothesis. A similar but more 
dramatic transformation may follow a phys- 
ical injury, as the experiences of Cervantes 
and Loyola so excellently illustrate. 

“The most numerous and probably the best 
examples of the condition are to be found 
among the reactions to emotion. Strong deep 
feeling systemizes the personality and gives 
it stability, intensity and tenacity. Such fac- 
tors are love, hatred, ambition, greed, religion 
and transiently profound anger. During peri- 
ods of unusual stress or tension, as from war, 
national expansion or disaster, from private 
grief or great love, many minds are emo- 
tionally exalted. In consequence, as history 
shows, the literary product is increased and 
improved as compared with times of mental 
peace and commercial prosperity. 

“Without overlooking the almost universal 
sway of love in this relation, it is probable 
that among the Christian nations, both in war 
and peace, the most effective systemizing emo- 
tion is religion. Its influence is as wide- 
spread as love and far more lasting. More- 
over, in this abundant field of emotional ex- 
periences it is easy to find one that exhibits 
the significance and mode of action of system- 
ization. Conversion is a conspicuous instance. 
An individual who has given little or ao at- 
tention to religious matters or whose thoughts 
have been confused by conflict of the sects or 
the claims of antagonistic zealots may meet 
with a crisis or an experience that stirs his 
feelings or awakens his mind to some new 
and appealing aspect of the subject. He pon- 
ders over this, and all at once it becomes con- 
vincing—he accepts it as a truth and immedi- 
ately his faculties marshal themselves into 
harmonious ranks, permanently obedient to 
the dominant emotion.” 


The same result is achieved, at least tem- 
porarily, by prayer. The individual aban- 
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dons or compels himself to a period of un- 
disturbed meditation, which is but solitary 
concentration. It happens, however, that 
some personalities, like those with the so- 
‘called artistic temperament, are from the 
very first “badly cemented,” and even in the 
presence of joy, grief or such major emo- 
tions as religion or interest in one’s voca- 
tion, a strong tendency exists to relapse 
into the unsystemized habit. In these cases 
the faculties work harmoniously. There is 
much jar of the mental machinery. Discom- 
fort, unhappiness, waste, neurasthenia and 
various functional disorders develop which 
formerly were attributed to the evil one. 
When, therefore, a dominating idea, per- 
sonality or influence produces systemization 
under such conditions, it is easy to realize 
how these miraculous cures are wrought 
which forever, among the ignorant, form 
the basis and support of quackery, both in 
medicine and in religion. 

In the absence of a compelling emotion 
or interest, the individual endeavors to 
reproduce the condition by artificial and 
external means. With so docile an organ 
as the brain this can be accomplished in 
several ways, but the simplest, the quickest 
and the readiest at hand is by drugs: 


“Tt is the physiologic law that all substances 

which tend to depress and destroy the func- 
tions of the nervous system begin by acting as 
stimulants. By virtue of this, certain poisons 
—toxins—which may be in reality only vari- 
able forms of foodstuffs, have the power to 
create a harmony. of the faculties with the 
same sense of peace and well-being that one 
derives from prayer; but the effect is no more 
permanent. The drug also requires frequent 
repetition and, like all artificialities, may in 
time.lose its effect. 
' “Coffee may be taken as the type of these 
substances, for its essential qualities are so 
well defined that one critic has claimed the 
ability to trace throughout the works of Vol- 
taire those portions which came from coffee 
inspiration. Balzac also is known to have 
been devoted to this stimulant and frequently 
used it for fifteen or twenty consecutive hours 
of toil. Moreover, its harmonizing effect is 
by no means restricted to the solitary. Friends 
celebrate their happiness and enemies compoze 
their differences under its genial influence, 
while whole communities have been system- 
ized in the banquet hall or the coffeehouse. 

“Tea acts similarly and suggests De Quin- 
cey, who drank it from eight o’clock at night 
till four in the morning when engaged in his 
literary work. He called it ‘the beverage of 
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the intellectual.’ 


Dr. Johnson also produced 
his dictionary with the support supplied by its 
excessive use. bro o~% 

“Tobacco is another of the milder aids 


whose use is well-nigh universal. Maeterlinck 
is a recent and conspicuous example. 

“In many instances, however, the trifling 
assistance afforded by these toxins is insuf- 
ficient or they lose their effect in time, even 
when used in enormous quantities, and then 
stronger agents are required. 

“De Quincey for many years cemented his 
personality with opium, which he preferred to 
wine. i : 

“Coleridge and many others whose histories 
may or may not be known, relied on opium, 
while still others have resorted to more in- 
sidious or intensive poisons ‘like strychnine, 
arsenic, cocaine, chloral or hashish. --De Mau- 
passant relates that every line of Pierre et 
Jean was written under the influence of ether 
intoxication. It is probable, however; that the 
greater number of brain workers have organ- 
ized their personalities like Poe, Burns, de 
Musset and Gliick on some form of alcohol. 

“The action of this drug on the nervous sys- 
tem resembles physiologically that of the rest 
of the group.” adele. 


The point of all this is the natural or 
artificial systemization of the personality as 
a means of promoting intellectual effort. 
Doctor Reed next considers the’ physical 
source of the toxins. It is well established 
that toxins are formed in the body as a 
product of tissue change and under ordi- 
nary conditions they are excreted or ab- 
sorbed without -attracting much attention. 
Whether toxins are potential foodstuffs 
or reagents simply can not be stated; but 
that they are powerful factors in the bodily 
welfare is not to be denied. ‘For instance, 
Doctor Reed mentions that carbon dioxide 
is not merely a poison but one that is really 
essential to life. If one should inquire why 
you breathe, you would probably make the 
obvious but incorrect reply that the body 
needs oxygen. Oxygen indeed is necessary, 
but however great the necessity it would 
never be satisfied if the chemical ‘processes 
of the body did not elaborate an excess of 
carbon dioxide. This toxin circulates -in 
the blood, stimulates the respiratory center 
and compels respiration with the result that 
oxygen is taken in, 


“Getting one’s ‘second wind’ is another re- 
markable transformation through toxemia. ‘In 
this surprising phenomenon,’ says James, ‘the 
fatigue gets worse up to a certain point, when 
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gradually or suddenly it passes away and one 
is fresher than before. We have evidently 
tapped a level of new energy masked until 
then by the fatigue obstacle usually obeyed. 
A third or fourth wind may supervene.’ It 
is an interesting physiological fact that among 
paired organs one functionates better than its 
twin, and therefore assumes the leadership 
and does a larger share of the work. This is 
as true of the cerebral hemispheres as of the 
ears and kidneys while the so-called ‘master 
eye’ is a familiar example that has long been 
recognized. The explanation of ‘second wind’ 
still further illustrates the physiologic advan- 
tages of toxins. 

“From tissue activity the various waste prod- 
ucts in the form of toxins are squeezed out 
of the cells into the intercellular spaces and 
are taken up by the circulation. The quantity 
increases until the system is saturated and 
fatigue ensues. With a continuance of exer- 
tion the toxins accumulate until they set in 
action a new process whereby an anti-toxin is 
formed. The fatigue toxin is neutralized, the 
balance restored and the functioning tissue, 
indeed the entire organism, is lifted to that 


higher level of performance commonly called 


the ‘second wind,’ while in the case of pairs 
the associated organ is brought into powerful 
and harmonious activity with its fellow. 

“None of the phenomena hitherto reviewed 
is pathological, and none is necessarily attend- 
ed by fever unless exhaustion supervenes. 
Even in disease the elaboration of toxins may 
or may not be followed by a rise of tempera- 
ture, since this depends upon the character of 
the toxin as well as the ability of the body to 
dispoze of it. In certain cases the physiologic 
effect of a toxin may be quite easily observed 
or predicted. Such a substance, more or less 
diluted with blood, flows over the sensitive 
cerebral surfaces; the rapidity of the associa- 
tive functions is slightly increased, the person 
feels extremely well and his conversation is 
coherent and brilliant. If the stimulation is 
pushed up to the point of systematic super- 
saturation, then coma, delirium or some in- 
tense and uncontrollable excitement may en- 
sue.’ 


Among the non-febrile affections that are 
under suspicion as stimulants to intellectual 
activity may be mentioned asthma, which is 
represented in literature by Macaulay and 
in statesmanship by William III. In this 
category also is gout, which takes its origin 
not from micro-organisms but from dis- 
turbances of the bodily metabolism and is 
characterized by fever only at the crises. 
In place of the optimism and feverish in- 
tensity there is a massive, patient energy, 
without haste, to be sure, but also without 


rest. Gibbon was urged onward by a 
stately but irrepressible momentum for 
which his literary occupation afforded only 
a partial outlet. Bulwer Lytton’s irritabil- 
ity and melancholy were widely known and 
so too was his desperate devotion to work 
and tobacco. Gibbon and Lytton were 
great sufferers from gout and thoroly ex- 
emplify the class which includes Landor, 
Campbell, Milton, Steele, Sydney Smith, 
Dryden, Fielding, De Foe and many others 
in literature, Rubens and Claude Lorraine 
among the painters, actors like Charles 
Keane and statesmen like the Pitts. These 
unhappy owners of creative brains were 
the victims of their organizations. They 
were compelled to work by the toxins they 
elaborated and it is not too much to say 
that the periods of active production prob- 
ably stood in close relation to the ebb and 
flow of the toxic tide. Heine’s case was 
similar. As the body died, the mind glo- 
riously effloresced, like the fantastic flower 
of Borneo, which displays its richest blooms 
as the stem rots at the root. In consider- 
ing a poisoned condition of the blood as an 
intellectual stimulant, we must remember 
that cerebral congestion alone is an excitant 
to cerebral activity. Some writers have re- 
sorted to mechanical aids to obtain this 
condition. Schiller with his feet in ice 
water and Shelley with his head extended 
on the floor close to an open fire are con- 
venient examples. 


“It may be urged against the thesis that the 
examples selected were chosen cunningly, but 
it is hardly possible on the contrary to choose 
subjects who are not addicted to artificial 
systemization in some form or degree. The co- 
incidence of certain diseases with intellectual 
and artistic achievement is too frequent to be 
accidental and too potential to be without 
significance. 

“It may be urged, too, that the use of drugs 
for this purpose or the presence of disease is 
by no means limited to the artistic class, and 
yet the number of artists is not thereby in- 
creased. Many have achieved eminence in the 
arts without a demonstrable pathology, but it 
is possible that a larger success might have 
come earlier, altho not so pleasantly, if the nor- 
mal functions had been intensified by a tox- 
emia. In the case of Wordsworth it is not 
wholly inconceivable that a stimulating toxin 
or an addiction to alcohol might have caused 
an uprush from the subliminal consciousness 
that would have added the vital spark to 
much that seems prosaic and uninspired.” 
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A SENSATIONAL ASPECT 


oe the brilliant chemist Verj- 
e) bitski’s demonstration that 
: ‘ bedbugs transmit blood-borne 
4 diseases, Doctor Jacolyn Van 
Vliet Manning refers in a 
medical paper as “the most 
revolutionary discovery since Pasteur an- 
nounced the etiology of anthrax.” For this 
illuminating view of the bedbug lightens the 
path along which science has floundered in 
search of the common mode of transmis- 
sion of acute epidemic disease, like the 
plague, with which we are threatened. 

The fact that the bedbug, Cimex lectu- 
larius, is an agent of transmission of bu- 
bonic plague was not known to the English- 
speaking world until Nuttal, Quick Profes- 
sor of Biology in the University of Cam- 
bridge, published in the special plague 
number of the Journal of Hygiene a trans- 
lation of the experiments of D. T. Verj- 
bitski, a Russian engaged in research in the 
laboratory of the Imperial Institute of Ex- 
perimental Medicine at St. Petersburg. 
Verjbitski’s results were definite, proving 
that bedbugs fed on animals dying of 
plague communicated the plague to guinea 
pigs for five days afterward; fleas fed on 
animals dying of plague communicated the 
plague to other animals for three days. 
Verjbitski says in his report: 









“These experiments were conducted with 
guinea pigs. The plague culture was en- 
hanced in virulence by passing through sev- 
eral guinea pigs. The bugs used were Cimex 
lectularius, which is the usual domestic para- 
site. The strong irritation occasioned by its 
bite is caused by the action of the saliva 
which is injected into the wound. A _ bug 





AN ENTOMOLOGIST’S BEDBUG EXHIBIT 
Bedbug (Cimex lectularius): Egg and newly hatched larva: a, larva from 


below; 5, larva 


from above; c, claw; d, egg; e, hair or spine of larva. 
enlarged, natural size of larva and egg indicated by hair lines (original). 
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OF THE BEDBUG PERIL 


never inflicts but one bite, and does not leave 
the place until it has filled itself with blood. 
Its body under these conditions acquires an 
egg-shaped form. The bedbug, in series of 
fifty, were applied to guinea pigs dying of 
plague, and to an area of skin under the thigh 
which had previously been shaved. The re- 
sults definitely proved that the bedbug trans- 
mits plague, and that as an agent of such 
transmission the bedbug is to be more feared 
than the much dreaded flea of man and 
animals.” 


Clothing and bedclothes which are soiled 
with material from infected insects, ob- 
tained either by crushing them or from 
their feces, can serve during a long time 
as a source of infection. The clothing of 
people who live in dirty unhygienic sur- 
roundings is generally covered with spots 
from crushed bugs and their feces. For- 
malin vapor is a poor insecticide, especially 
for bugs. The following study of the in- 
sect is from the bulletin, The Bedbug, of 
the Entomological Bureau in Washington, 
where the importance of the subject is 
understood: 


“The bedbug has accompanied man wher- 
ever he has gone. Vessels are almost sure to 
be infested with it. It is not limited by cold. 
The presence of the bedbug in a house is not 
necessarily an indication of neglect, for, little 
as the idea may be relished, this insect may 
often gain access in spite of all reasonable 
precautions. It is apt to get into the trunks 
and satchels of travelers. It migrates from 
one house to another, sometimes for a period 
of several months, gaining entrance daily. 
Migration is apt to take place if the inhabi- 
tants of an infested house leave it. With 
the failure of their usual source of food the 
bedbugs pass along walls, 
water pipes and gutters, 
and gain entrance to ad- 
joining houses. The bed- 
bug is thoroughly noctur- 
nal in habits and displays 
wariness, or intelligence, 
in its efforts at conceal- 
ment during the day. It 
usually leaves the bed at 
the approach of daylight, 
to go into concealment 
in cracks in the bedstead, 
or behind wainscoting, or 
under loose wall-paper, 
manifesting its gregari- 
ous habit by collecting in 
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experience of many centuries of companion- 
ship with man has resulted in a knowledge 
of the habits of the human animal, and a 
facility of concealment, particularly as evi- 
denced by its abandoning beds and often going 
to distant quarters for protection and hiding 
during daylight. The bedbug belongs to the 
order Hemiptera, characterized by possessing 
a piercing and sucking beak. The bedbug, 
though normally feeding on human blood, is 
able to get more or less sustenance from the 
juices of moistened wood, or the moisture in 
the accumulations of dust, etc., in crevices in 
flooring.” 


The biting organs of the bedbug consist 
of a heavy underlip within which lie four 
thread-like, hard filaments which glide over 
each other with an alternating motion and 
pierce the flesh. The blood is drawn up 
through the beak, which is closely applied 
to the point of puncture, and the alternat- 
ing motion of the setz in the flesh cause the 
blood to flow more freely. In common with 
other insects which attack man these pests 
may be transmitters of contagious dis- 
eases. The bite of the bedbug is poison- 
ous to some individuals. To such the pres- 
ence of the bugs is sufficient to cause the 
greatest uneasiness. With others, however, 
the presence of the bugs may not be recog- 
nized at all, and except for the occasional 
staining of the linen by a crushed individ- 
ual their presence might be entirely over- 
looked. 


“The bedbug is known to be able to survive 
for long periods without food. In unoccupied 
houses it can undoubtedly undergo fasts of 
extreme lengths. Individuals obtained from 
eggs have 
been kept in 
sealed vials 
in this office 
for several 
months, re- 
maining ac- 
tive, in spite 
of the fact 
that they had 
actually nev- 
er taken any 
nourishment 
whatever. 
The bedbugs 
are said to 
lay several 
batches of 





and are extremely prolific. The eggs are 
white oval objects and are laid in batches of 
one-half dozen to fifty in cracks and crevices 
where the bugs go for concealment.” 


Are bedbugs a common factor in Amer- 
ican homes? In each of the following in- 
stances Doctor Jacolyn Van Vliet Manning 
says in The Medical Record he has ob- 
served bedbugs in large numbers: Having 
had occasion to trace the source from 
which bedbugs were found on a white in- 
fant in a North Carolina home, he investi- 
gated the sleeping quarters of the colored 
cook and maid; the bed-frame under the 
mattress in each bed was a crawling, seeth- 
ing mass of bedbugs. Tracing to their 
source the bedbugs which appeared in a 
scrupulously kept medical ward of Cook 
County Hospital, Chicago, he found the 
bed of the kitchen man, which he had previ- 
ously made and “bugged” himself, alive 
with bedbugs. The bed-frame, drawn out 
on the concrete floor, was swabbed with 
alcohol and then fired, when the bedbugs 
literally boiled out of every joint in the 
iron. Attending at night an obstetric case 
in the Chicago Ghetto while externe at the 
Chicago Lying-in Dispensary, he found 
hundreds of these crawlers descending the 
board partition which formed one side of 
the room. Called to the apartment of an 
unknown woman at night, he found her 
bedclothing swarming with bedbugs. Com- 
posing himself to sleep in a richly uphol- 
stered reclining chair on a train in the 
Southwest in late October, he was at once 
attacked by bedbugs in such numbers that 
all portions of the body felt as if scorched 
with flame. 





THE LIFE CYCLE OF THE BEDBUG 
Bedbug (Cimex lectularius): a, Larval skin shed at first molt; b, second larval stage taken 


eggs during immediately after emerging from a; c, same after first meal, distended with blood. Greatly 


the season’ enlarged (original). 
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RESULTS EXPECTED FROM THE EUGENICS 
CONGRESS 


HE notion that eugenics, which 
Sir Francis Galton, its found- 
er, spoke and thought of as 
“a factor in religion,” is im- 
moral and aims at the de- 
struction of marriage and the 

introduction of breeding methods for human 
beings similar to those for animals, will be 
banished by the Eugenics Congress of the 
other day in London. Such is the confident 
anticipation of the famed eugenist, Doctor 
C. W. Saleeby. He likewise expects that 
the outcome of the congress will be inimical 
to those eugenists who argue that we must 
return to “the sacred and divine and crea- 
tive principles of natural selection” and “the 
devil take the hindmost” in order to elevate 
mankind. These are the specialists, not 
one of them a biologist or a physician, who 
argue against the eugenic campaign on the 
ground that the babies which die are degen- 
erates and better dead. 

The chief result of the congress, accord- 
ing to its president, Doctor Leonard Dar- 
win, must be to spread a knowledge of the 
laws of heredity, so far as they are surely 
known, and so far as that knowledge may 
immediately affect the welfare of the hu- 
man race. There are two great factors 
influencing us all in our lives, he said in 
his address to the delegates—heredity and 
environment. The congress was concerned 
chiefly with the former, nature rather than 
nurture. Yet it must not be assumed that 
little importance is attached by eugenists 
to the many endeavors now being made to 
improve the environment of the people. If 
eugenists chose natural inheritance as the 
field of their operations, it was partly be- 
cause it was not wise to attempt to cover 
too much ground and partly because this 
branch of inquiry into human affairs seemed 
now most in need of exploitation. 





“Then again, not only were the careers of 
all men largely influenced by their inborn 
qualities, but the surroundings which each 
man stepped into at his birth undoubtedly 
in large measure depended—indeed in so far 
as they were under human control perhaps 
wholly depended—on the inborn qualities of 
those of their ancestors and predecessors who 
were instrumental in molding that environment. 
Thus any steps which they might now take, 
tending to improve the racial characteristics of 


the generations of the immediate future, would 
undoubtedly benefit the countless millions of 
the more distant future as regards the heritage 
they would receive at birth in the form not 
only of inborn qualities but also of improved 
surroundings. To endeavor both to study 
the laws of heredity and practically to apply 
the knowledge thus acquired to the regulation 
of their lives seemed, therefore, to be a para- 
mount duty which they owed to posterity.” 


But when eugenists embarked upon such 
a comprehensive study of life as was thus 
suggested, it soon became apparent that the 
history of the world was not a tale of a 
continuous and uninterrupted advance. Na- 
ture seemed to have been making innumer- 
able experiments of which many proved 
to be failures: 


“New species had often arisen in the long 
bygone ages merely, it would seem, to become 
extinct and to leave no living traces behind 
them. New civilization had arisen from time 
to time and had then died away, leaving the 
world little or no better for the progress thus 
temporarily made. It was true no doubt that, 
if they took a wide enough field of view, 
it did appear that the world had always been 
slowly advancing towards a better state of 
things, and the teachings of science need not 
shake the faith that some of them held that 
this advance was destined to continue in the 
future. But if they confined their view within 
a narrower horizon, and looked merely at 
their own form of civilization, the history 
of the past afforded them no right whatever 
to prophesy a continued improvement in the 
immediate future in the lot of their race— 
no, not even the right to deny the possibility 
of the decadence of any nation. In fact, 
pride in their past achievements must not 
make them turn a deaf ear to the warnings 
which came from a study of the laws of 
heredity. Indeed, many circumstances brought 
to light in recent investigations ought to 
force them to consider whether the prog- 
ress of western civilization was not now 
at a standstill, and indeed whether they were 
not in danger of an actual retrograde move- 
ment.” 


The supreme mission of eugenics, then, 
is to stop the process of degeneration in 
the human race which there is too much 
reason to suspect has definitely set in. It 
is a favorite way with nations to comfort 
themselves by reflecting how other peoples 
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on the racial qualities of future gen- 
erations, and there might therefore 
be forces now at work making for 
racial progress or decay of which 
they knew nothing. There was, how- 
ever, certainly one agency which had 
had a great influence in the past and 
of which much was now known, and 
that was natural selection, or nature 
playing the part of the breeder of 
cattle in refusing to breed from in- 
ferior stocks. This progressive agen- 
cy, by continually weeding out the 
unfit, had always tended to make liv- 
ing beings more and more able to 
seize the opportunities offered to 
them by their environments. And it 
seemed as if this forward movement 
had gone on during all the long ages 
since life first appeared on earth until 
recent times, when by their social 
methods they had been doing their 
best to prevent further progress 
being made by this same means. 
The unfit among men were no longer 
necessarily killed off by hunger and 
disease, but were cherished with care, 
thus being enabled to reproduce their 
kind, however bad that kind might 
The upper drawing shows the supposed and the lower drawing the be. It was true that they could not 
actual position of projectile when it reaches the plate. but glory in this saving of suffering, 

for the spirit which led to the pro- 

have degenerated. Eugenics brings out the tection of the weak and afflicted was of 
little known truth that mankind as a whole all things that which was the best worth pre- 
seems degenerate and it is to be the mission S¢rving on earth, and they could therefore 


ie P never voluntarily go back to the crude 
SMe Rew Giles to Eee ont agpy Oe methods of natural selection. But they must 


remedy. not blind themselves to the danger of inter- 
“No doubt they were ignorant in many re- fering with nature’s ways, and they must pro- 
spects concerning the laws under which evo- claim aloud that to give themselves the satis- 
lution had been operative in the past. They faction of succoring their neighbors in dis- 
were especially ignorant about the final causes tress without at the same time considering 
of variations in animals and plants, and also the effects likely to be produced by their 
about the effects produced by environment charity on future generations was folly.” 
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12° Projectile of 10.000 yds. 
Angle of elevation 7°40" 
Angle of fo// Mu°2S° 


12° Projectile of 10.000 yds. 
Angle of elevation 7°90", 
Angle of falf M°25 





THE SHOT THAT “HOLES”? A BATTLESHIP’S ARMOR 


GUNNER may hit a battle- with the weather wrong and the waves un- 
ship again and again with steady, means all the difference between 
the deadliest of projectiles victory and defeat. The technical way to 
and still fail to pierce the put this is to say that the projectile must 
enemy’s armor. That proves, strike with its axis in the trajectory. 

not his defective marksman- It is evident, even to the lay mind, writes 
ship, but his ignorance of the science of Rear Admiral N. C. Twining, U. S. N., in 
gunnery as now practiced in the great The Scientific American, that if projectiles 
navies of the world. The gunner must hit struck with their axes not in the trajectory, 
the enemy’s armor plate, of course, but he penetration of armor would be almost im- 
must hit it at the right angle. The calcula- possible. This will be evident from an in- 
tion of the angle is the secret of gunnery. spection of the accompanying sketch. 

The failure to calculate it on the high seas, The forward part of the projectile would 
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strike first, but as the point of the 
projectile is not moving in the 
direction of the trajectory, there 
would be a tremendously power- 
ful moment forcing the projectile 
broadside against the armor. Prac- 
tically no harm would be done to 
the armor, and the projectile, being 
forced at high velocity broadside 
against the armor, would be bro- 
ken up. 

The fact that armor has not 
more often been pierced in naval 
battles is used by those who be- 
lieve the shell does not strike point 
on as a proof that their theory is 
correct. They argue that if the 
projectile struck point on, the ar- 
mor would be pierced. 


“The small number of armor pene- 
trations in naval battles is due to a 
number of causes. 

“First. The armored part of a 
vessel is but a small part of the 
whole target, and, therefore, of the 
relatively small number of hits that 
have been made in naval engage- 
ments, only a few have been made 
against armor. 

“Second. Frequently high explo- 
sive shells, with thip walls and sensi- 
tive fuses, have been used in naval 
battles, and these projectiles on strik- 
ing armor will break up or explode without 


penetrating, as such projectiles are not de- 
signed for penetrating armor. 
“Third. Even with well-designed armor- 


piercing projectiles complete penetration is 
not likely when the projectile but slightly 
overmatches the armor, unless the impact is 
not far from normal. Projectiles striking 
armor at an angle of more than about Io 
degrees from normal are subjected to severe 
cross-breaking stresses, as will be seen from 
sketch. 

“Tt is not expected that penetration will be 
secured under such conditions without the 
breaking up of the projectile, unless the pro- 
jectile considerably overmatches the armor. 

“It is due mainly to the foregoing causes 
that armor penetrations have not been more 
frequent in naval battles.” 


To demonstrate, however, that penetra- 
tion will occur at battle ranges, and to fur- 
ther demonstrate that the projectile does 
travel with its axis in the trajectory, the 
Bureau of Ordnance of the Navy Depart- 
ment conducted a series of firings against 


Inclined attack on armor plate. 
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Plan view. 


modern 8-inch and 10-inch armor. Three 
hits were made at a range of 7,800 yards; 
one in an 8-inch plate, and two in a 10-inch 
plate. All three projectiles penetrated the 
armor, leaving clean, round holes. The 
evidence was conclusive not only that the 
projectile traveled with its axis in the tra- 
jectory, but that modern armor could suc- 
cessfully be penetrated at battle ranges. 


“It is found that all projectiles having 
right-handed twist drift to the right. This is 
exactly opposite to the drift or curve of a 
baseball, which with a right-handed twist drifts 
to the left. The explanation of the left- 
handed drift of the baseball is simple. The 
air, rotating with the baseball, banks up on 
the right side against the still air to a greater 
degree than it does on the left side, and the 
resultant reaction of the air against the base- 
ball deviates the baseball to the left. . 

“The rotating projectile is continually de- 
scribing partial precessions, the point of the 
projectile being practically always slightly to 
the right of the vertical plane of the tra- 
jectory.” 
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THE ELUSIVE AND DANGEROUS SUBMARINE 


The Viper is here shown in dry dock, undergoing inspection and repair. The type of craft to which she 
belongs has proved as dangerous to those aboard as to anyone else so far, owing to the frequency and dead- 


liness .of submarine accidents. 


THE APPROACH OF DEATH IN A SUBMARINE 


f$ONSPICUOUS among __ the 
submarine tragedies of the 
past year was the loss of one 
of the finest vessels of this 
type by the Japanese navy. 
She went to the bottom 
with all on board in consequence, it is in- 
ferred, of some act of negligence. The 
tragedy occurred in Hiroshima Bay, in a 
considerable depth of water. The task of 
raising the sunken craft was accomplished 
only after prodigious exertion, when it was 
discovered that her commander, Lieutenant 
Takuma Faotomu, had left a letter written 
in his very last hour. This document has 
found its way into many scientific papers, 
having been originally published in the 
native Japanese press and thence translated 
by the Kobe Herald. It is an expert report 
of a unique kind, giving among others, 
these details of the approach of death in 
a vessel deeply submerged: 





“While going through gasoline submarine 
exercises we submerged too far, and when 
we attempted to shut the sluice valve, the 
chain in the meantime gave way. 

“Then we tried to close the sluice valve by 
hand, but it was then too late, the rear part 
being full of water, and the boat sank at an 
angle of about 25 degrees. The boat rested 
at an incline of about 12 degrees pointing 
toward the stern. The switchboard being 
under water, the electric lights gave out. 
Offensive gas developed and respiration be- 
came difficult. About 10 A. M. on the 15th 
the boat sank, and under this offensive gas 
we endeavored to expel the water by hand 
pumps. 

“At the same time the vessel was being 
submerged we expelled the water from the 
main tank. The light having gone out the 


gage cannot be seen, but we know the water 
has been expelled from the main tank. 

“We cannot use the electric current entirely ; 
the electric liquid is overflowing, but no salt 
water has entered and chlorine gas has not 
developed. We only rely upon the hand pump 
now. The above has been written under the 
light of the conning tower, when it was about 
11:45 o'clock. We are now soaked by the 
water which has made its way in. Our 
clothes are pretty wet and we feel cold. I 
had always been used to warn my shipmates 
that their behavior (in an emergency) should 
be calm and delicate, while brave: otherwise 
we could not hope for deyelopment and prog- 
ress, and that at the same time one should not 
cultivate excessive delicacy, lest work should 
be retarded. People may be tempted to ridi- 
cule this after this failure, but I am perfectly 
confident that my previous words have not 
been mistaken. The depth gage of the con- 
ning tower indicates 52 feet, and despite the 
endeavor to expel the water, the pump stop- 
ped, and did not work after 12 o'clock. The 
depth in this neighborhood being 10 fathoms, 
the reading may be correct. 

“The officers and men of submarines must 
be appointed from the most distinguished 
among the distinguished, or there will be an- 
noyance in cases like this. Happily all the 
members of this crew have discharged their 
duties well, and I am satisfied. I have always 
expected death whenever I left my home, 
and therefore my will is already in the drawer 
at Karasaki. 

“T respectfully request that none of the 
families left by my subordinates shall suffer. 
The only thing I am anxious about is this. 
(Atmospheric pressure is increasing, and I 
feel as if my tympanum were breaking.) 

“12:30 o'clock, respiration is extraordinarily 
difficult. I mean I am breathing gasoline. I 
am intoxicated with gasoline. 

“It is 12:40 o'clock.” 
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THE MARCH OF THE BLACK DEATH TO THE 
UNITED STATES 


? LACK death, now known as 
the bubonic plague, is, for the 
fourth time in the world’s 
history, very slowly creeping 
around the globe. 

The present epidemic of 
plague, fourth in the world’s history, be- 
gan in 1894. From the southwestern prov- 
ince of Yiinnan, bordering on Thibet and 
Burma, plague spread to other parts of 
China and to Formosa and Japan. It 
reached Bombay in 1896, and from that 
point spread throughout India. Jedda be- 
came infected in 1897, and again in 1899. 
In 1899 the disease made its appearance in 
Madagascar and Mauritius. In 1900 Mecca 
became infected, also the Transvaal, South 
Africa. Later, during the same year, it 
was found among the dock laborers of 
Oporto, Portugal. In 1900 the disease ob- 
tained a footing on the western coast of the 
two Americas. To-day, says The Journal 
of the American Medical Association, we 
admit its presence in South America, and 
are not sure that it is not present on the 
Pacific coast of the United States. 

The present epidemic is similar to those 
of the past in that the disease has advanced 
along the highways of commerce, save that 
its present distribution has been principally 
by sea routes in contradiction to the over- 
land routes of former ages. 





“Bubonic plague, the ‘Black Death’ of the 
Middle Ages, is epidemic in South America. 
Unfortunately, health conditions among our 


southern neighbors are not the best. Where 
is the source of our danger? Is our health 
imperiled: from without or within? Is our 


danger close or distant? Our danger is with- 
out, and not within, our bor- 


ton. Many believe that our only source of dan- 
ger from without lies in direct communication 
with the now infected ports of the far East— 
India, China and Japan—and that the prob- 
ability will also be considerably heightened on 
the completion of the Panama Canal. That 
there is danger from these sources is not de- 
nied, but this is not our single source of 
danger. Our menace to-day, this very 
moment, is South America, the West Indies, 
Central America and Mexico. It is the ex- 
isting infection in the American tropics which 
threatens our safety, and it behooves us to 
exercise the greatest caution in repelling the 
invasion of this traveling disease. The pres- 
ence of plague in any one of the ports of 
the South Atlantic or the Gulf of Mexico 
would imperil the entire country.” 


Thus to-day, according to The Journal of 
the American Medical Association, we 
stand facing a problem the solution of 
which cannot in prudence be undertaken 
too early. 

The entire western coast line of South 
America is now infected. On the eastern 
coast the infection is distributed in spots 
and does not follow a continuous line. 
How soon these spots may be connected in 
a chain of continuous infection we do not 
know. We do know, however, that from 
one of these infected spots plague traveled 
to Porto Rico and Cuba. 


“With the possibility of bubonic plague be- 
ing imported from South American ports, the 
sanitary situation in the South is of extreme 
importance. 

“The sanitary conditions in New Orleans, 
Gulfport, Mobile, Pensacola, Tampa, Key 
West, Savannah and Charleston are most 
favorable for the concealment and spread of 





ders, and it is not distant 
but very close and really on 
top of us. If the Missis- 
sippi -Valley or the central 
or eastern borders of this 
country are ever infected or 
should there occur a whole- 
sale diffusion throughout the 
United States, the disease 
will enter through some port 
of the South Atlantic or 
Mexican Gulf; and more 
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of the infection will be New 


THE PLAGUE-BEARER 











This is an ordinary American rat of the sewer and stable, showing the 


Orleans, Mobile or Galves- ‘cute” aspect for which it is admired. 
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THE LATEST DEVICE 


TO FOIL THE RAT 


All ships at anchor in British ports are obliged, if they come from infected regions, .o affix the disk to 
the rope as shown here. This protective measure is understood to be very effective in preventing rats from 


going ashore. 


plague. The combined population of the above 
ports is 601,568, of which number at least 
269,000 are negroes. This large number of 
negroes, alone, presents a health problem of 
serious magnitude. In recent years there has 
also grown up throughout the South a very 
large Italian population, including many 
Sicilians. These people are but a few degrees 
removed from the negro, and in some instances 
worse, so far as personal hygiene and sani- 
tary environments are concerned. 

“To-day the dock or harbor front of every 
port of the South Atlantic and Gulf of 
Mexico presents a most inviting condition for 
the introduction and transmission of plague. 
The wooden docks and wharves of these ports 
are dangerous. From one end of these dif- 
ferent ports to the other there stretch rows 
of wooden wharves, all overrun with rodents. 
The method of discharging cargo and dun- 
naging in these ports is not good. Cargo or 


freight should be placed above the ground, 
so as to prevent rodents from gaining access 
thereto in the easy manner now possible. 
Ships coming from tropical ports are not 
properly supervised by the health authorities. 
Ships on which rodents abound tie next to the 
wharves and, in seeking food, the rodents find 
their way ashore and mingle with the native 
rat. If the ship rat is infected, the natural 
results may be easily imagined. Extra pre- 
cautions should be taken with ships engaged 
in the fruit, sugar and coffee trades and hail- 
ing from tropical ports. Ships’ hawsers and 
cables are very rarely protected by rat shields 
and trapping devices. Absolute safety de- 
mands nothing less than rat-proof landings, 
piers and wharves in every port on the At- 
lantic seaboard and Gulf coast.” 


Very close to the docks of these cities and 
within a stone’s throw of the ships berthed 





EXTRACTING THE PLAGUE-FLEA FROM A RAT 


This scene in the course of a campaign against the plague illustrates the resources and methods of the new 
entomology. The flea is supposed to be eager to quit the body of a rat recently killed. The experimenter will 
capture the flea before or after it vacates the body of its host. 
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to the wharves are located warehouses, 
freight depots, grain elevators, packing and 
cold storage plants, burlap and bag fac- 
tories, cotton compresses, stave yards, 
stables and other industrial plants and in- 
stitutions, all of which, it is safe to say, are 
overrun by rats. It has been shown that to 
gain access the ship rat has but a short 
distance to travel. It is here that the inter- 
mingling of the native and ship rats will 
play havoc. Many of the above buildings 
are old, and in many instances poorly con- 
structed. 


“The rat is the twentieth-century anachro- 
nism. He is as much behind the times as stone 
hatches or arrow heads, and yet to-day we 
tolerate him, permit him to devastate our 
storehouses and to act as the vehicle for the 
transmission of disease between his loath- 
some carcass and the body of man. The 
toleration which we have shown for this in- 
habitant of the sewer and frequenter of the 
dump is perhaps due to the fact that man is 
by nature a lazy animal and will make no 
unnecessary effort unless spurred to it by 
some circumstance in his environment. It has 
beei necessary for plague to ravage the world 
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many times before man has learned that the 
rat, the mouse and the ground-squirrel are 
among the most deadly animals with which 
he has to deal. 

“That rats are the carriers of plague is too 
well known to merit more than a passing ref- 
erence here. They are also afflicted with a 
leprosy-like disease which closely resembles, 
both in its etiologic factor and in its pathol- 
ogy, the leprosy of man. A number of other 
diseases exist commonly among them, the 
organisms of which are believed to be capa- 
ble of producing human disease. They are 
also the hosts for a legion of parasites, while 
fleas, lice and ticks, infest their hairy bodies. 

“The rat, then, is a menace to us physically. 
He also threatens us commercially. Travel- 
ing in the bodies of ships, and dogging the 
commercial highways of the world, he is the 
veritable ‘old man of the sea’ whose appear- 
ance in the community is the sign of impend- 
ing pestilence and the resultant commercial 
disaster. Bubonic plague is essentially a dis- 
ease of commerce and not only does harm 
through the human sacrifices which it claims, 
but also because of the great fear it engenders 
levies a heavy commercial tribute. A _ rat 
will consume: approximately a bushel of grain 
in a year.” 





A REMARKABLE NEW FLYING MACHINE 


new aeroplane, capable of be- 
ing arrested in its flight and 
held stationary at any point 
desired, is announced by the 
Berlin Téagliche Rundschau, 
a paper in closest touch with German avia- 
tion circles. The new aeroplane, it asserts, 
is constructed on principles hitherto unap- 
plied to aviation, and is equipped with two 
sets of motive apparatus, one a propeller to 
give it its forward horizontal motion, and 
the other a set of four rotary lateral planes 
or wings to lift it into the air. 

These planes, which are driven by three 
motors of 150 horse-power each, are said 
to have sufficient power to lift the aero- 
plane directly from the ground into the air 
without any preliminary run to gain mo- 
mentum. They are so constructed further 
that they expand or fold up automatically, 
thus exposing a greater or smaller surface 
of resistance to the air according as the 
aeroplane is descending or rising. All that 
the pilot has to do to arrest his flight at a 
certain point is to stop the propeller which 





gives the machine its impulse forward, 
when the aeroplane will remain stationary 
for an indefinite length of time. The four 
rotary planes or “sail propellers,” which 
are compared in appearance to “Japanese 
umbrellas,” are affixed to a _boat-shaped 
cabin or gondola. 

According to the Tégliche Rundschau, 
which states that officials of the German 
War Office have been watching the progress 
of the invention since 1909, the aeroplane 
can develop a speed of thirty-six miles an 
hour, and can ascend to a height of 1,500 
feet in about three minutes. 

The invention, it is said, has been de- 
veloped beyond the experimental stage, and 
aeroplanes of the new kind will soon be in 
course of construction. 

The paper, which publishes these details 
as absolutely authentic and with no hint 
of reservations as to their probability, con- 
fesses that it already has agreeable antici- 
pations of the day when one of the new 
aeroplanes, hovering over a dreadnought in 
the North Sea, will begin to drop explo- 
sives into its funnels! 
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HAS THE CHURCH A REVOLUTIONARY MISSION? 


NHE increasingly radical tend- 
ency of religious thought in 
America at the present time 
is emphasized by the appear- 
ance and widespread discus- 
sion of two vivid and well- 

written books. The first, “The Revolution- 

ary Function of the Modern Church” (Put- 
nam), is by John Haynes Holmes, Minister 
of the Unitarian Church of the Messiah, 

New York. The second, “The Call of the 

Carpenter” (Doubleday, Page), is by Bouck 

White, head of the Men’s Club of Holy 

Trinity Church, Brooklyn. Both are So- 

cialistic in tendency, and both exhort the 

religious leaders of our day to take an 
aggressive and even revolutionary attitude, 
in face of existing social evils. 

Mr. Holmes’s method is largely eclectic, 
and by drawing on a host of authorities he 
makes his book representative of many 
phazes of the modern spirit. Theodore 
Parker, Dean Fremantle, Henry D. Lloyd, 
Jane Addams, Simon N. Patten, Jacob A. 
Riis, Washington Gladden, Henry George, 
and Edward T. Devine, are a few of the 
names he cites. His main thesis is that 
“men are as good as society permits them 
to be,” and that the supreme need of the 
hour is social, rather than individual, sal- 
vation. In the past, he says, the churches 
—Roman Catholic and Protestant alike— 
have allowed their energies to be frittered 
away in a philosophy of “otherworldliness” 
and in the discussion of fine points in the- 
ological dogma. They have conceived of 
religion principally as a matter of indi- 
vidual salvation, and have taken it for 
granted that man’s nature was_ sinful. 
They have been disposed to regard poverty 
and disease as inevitable, and even as the 
will of God. But the promulgation of the 
theory of evolution and the development of 
modern thought have put the old doctrine 
of individualism out of date. We realize 
now that man is good, not bad; that pov- 
erty and disease, so far from being inevi- 





table, are social crimes. Mr. Holmes says: 
“The problem of human life is not that of 
banishing from our souls an _ essentially 
evil nature, and by some strange miracu- 
lous process obtaining in its place a wholly 
new nature of which the rudiments were 
ne r possessed before; but it is the prob- 
lem of taking the nature which we have to 
start with, and which is divine in all of its 
essential attributes, and developing it to the 
perfect fulfilment of all the latent possi- 
bilities of its being.” He continues: 


“*Sin is Misery; Misery is Poverty; the 
Antidote of Poverty is Income. This, as 
Professor Patten says, is the truth regarding 
human nature. And this means, if it means 
anything at all, that, in the majority of cases, 
a man is depraved for the same reason that 
he is sick or poor—because of the ‘social 
economic system under which he lives.’ ” 


If this is a correct attitude, the church, 
Mr. Holmes argues, should turn its atten- 
tion from the individual to society, from 
the members to the body, in Paul’s phraze. 
And it is this shifting which indicates the 
“revolutionary” character of Mr. Holmes’s 
gospel—revolutionary, it should be said, 
from at least two points of view. In the 
first place, it means a new conception of 
the church: 


“For centuries, the church has been a place 
where men have come for the help which they 
themselves might receive. They have sought 
strength in the hour of weakness, light in the 
hour of darkness, consolation in the hour of 
sorrow and disappointment. They have come 
to God’s altars that they might escape ‘the 
tumult and the shouting’ of the world, and 
find rest unto their souls. Now this service 
of bringing relief to the weary and heavy- 
laden the church will always offer, just as 
the battleship will always have its hospital 
ward; but this function will always be sub- 
ordinate to its new and greater function. I 
see already the coming of a day when men 
will come to the church not for what they 
can receive but for what they can give; not 
to be entertained or instructed or uplifted, 
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but to be equipped in the whole armor of 
God, that they may again venture forth to 
die for the redemption of mankind; not to 
flee from the world, but to prepare themselves 
to enter into the world to serve as good sol- 
diers of the Lord. Not the company of the 
saints, not the assembly of the converted, not 
‘the congregation of the righteous,’ not a 
club of people who like to be together and 
worship together and pray together, but a 
great host of servants of the common good, 
of saviors of humanity, of fighters of the 
good fight for justice, righteousness, and 
peace—this is the new church of the new age!” 


In the second place, Mr. Holmes’s gos- 
pel of social salvation involves an indefinite 
extension of the field of religious activity: 


“The church will care not so much for rites 
of baptism as for public baths and play- 
grounds; not so much for the service of 
Communion at the altar, as for that wider 
communion at every hearthstone which shall 
give bread to all who hunger and drink to all 
who thirst; not so much for clerical robes 
and choir vestments, as for clothing for all who 
are naked; not so much for splendid churches 
and towering cathedrals, as for decent and 
comfortable homes for all men, women and 
children; not so much for an atmosphere of 
prayer and worship in the church edifice, as 
for fresh air to breathe in the tenements and 
slums; not so much for teaching men to be- 
lieve as for giving them means wherewith to 
live; not so much for keeping Sunday invio- 
late as for preventing dishonest stock-trans- 
actions, piratical business deals, child labor, 
preventable diseases, selfish wealth and grind- 
ing poverty; not so much for saving the 
heathen over seas as for saving the Chris- 
tians who are perishing at our very doors.” 


Mr. Holmes conceives of Christ as “first 
and foremost the inaugurator of a new 
social and political order,’ and here he 
joins hands with the author of “The Call 
of the Carpenter,” who inculcates preemi- 
nently the idea that Jesus was “the indus- 
trial leader of the industrialists of the 
world,” “democracy’s chief asset,” “the 
greatest arouser of the masses which hu- 
man annals have recorded.” A true con- 
ception of Jesus Christ, Mr. White pre- 
dicts, would “turn Christianity upside down 
and inside out.” 

In “The Call of the Carpenter,” Mary, 
the mother of Jesus, appears as a master- 
ful character, and her “Magnificat” be- 
comes a “battle-hymn of democracy.” The 
Sermon on the Mount is ranked “high 
among the inflammatory manifestoes of the 
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world.” Rome is portrayed as “the Sys- 
tem” of the ancient world, striving to an- 
nex and to use Christianity for her own 
purposes. Paul was in large part her tool. 
Christ was her enemy. When Christ an- 
nounced his mission it was “to preach de- 
liverance to slaves.” “He stirreth up the 
people,” says Mr. White, is his biography 
in five words. 

Like John Haynes Holmes, the author of 
“The Call of the Carpenter” conceives of 
the task of the ages as a fulfilling of the 
Divine Urge, rather than as an overcom- 
ing of sin. He is inclined to despize the 
theological doctrine of Theism because it is 
not democratic enough. The rising democ- 
racy has a new view, and its god is “The 
Carpenter.” Mr. White writes further: 


“A section of the proletarian class to-day 
is showing a trend away from the spiritual 
foundations of life and into a pronounced 
secularism. These have never seen the Naz- 
areth Workingman in his real aspect, as the 
industrial leader of the industrialists of the 
world. They have accepted the portrait of 
him as it was repainted by the theologians 
of the Roman Empire—a representative of 
the Caesarized sovereignty in the heavens. 
Therefore they are stripping themselves of 
religion of every kind—they regard any lean- 
ings toward a spiritual view of life as evidence 
either of outworn superstition. or of a covert 
sympathy with the master and proprietary 
class. 

“If this trend were to grow, if the social 
movement were to be lopped away from its 
holdfast in religion, that movement would re- 
ceive therein its death-mark. For democracy 
is an enthusiasm or it is nothing. To divorce 
it from faith leaves a mutiliated thing, devoid 
of beauty and stamina. A propaganda, to 
succeed, must have within it the driving power 
of a great emotion. Religion is the premier 
force in human life, and always will be; for 
it changes the verb from the subjunctive to 
the imperative. ... 

“It is here that the Carpenter is the pro- 
letariat’s lord by the divinest right. For he 
is on the one hand the keeper of the floodgates 
of enthusiasm; and or the other he directs 
that flood into channels of worldly use, of 
social transformation. It is this combination 
of the two traits in rarest blend which gives 
him the easy preeminence and makes him 
the Christ—humanity’s anointed one.” 


How far the rebellious doctrines of 
either John Haynes Holmes or Bouck 
White are likely to be adopted by the 
churches, remains to be seen. The Uni- 
tarian Christian Register (Boston) ad- 
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mires the eloquence and ear- 
nestness of both these latter- 
day prophets, without accept- 
ing their conclusions in foto. 
The Universalist Leader ( Bos- 
ton) says of Mr. Holmes’s 
book: “It rings clear, and we 
wonder if it is any too revo- 
lutionary in spirit.” 

The Roman Catholic weekly, 
America, on the other hand, 
criticizes Mr. Holmes’s posi- 
tion in the following caustic 
terms: 


“The preface tells us that this 
book is, among other things, an 
argument. Hence its author 
ought to have some knowledge 
of elementary logic. In_ this 
Mr. Holmes is sadly deficient; 
for he continually requires his 
readers to accept one of two 
contraries just as if there were 
no such thing as the undivided 
middle. He sees nothing be- 
tween human nature utterly evil, 
and human nature utterly good. 
The former a fundamental doc- 
trine of the old Christianity; the 
latter a fundamental doctrine of 
the new. According to the only 
old Christianity, that of the 
Catholic Church, it is neither 
the one nor the other, but is 
good corrupted by evil. Again 
the old Christianity occupied it- 
self exclusively with the affairs 
of the future world; the new Christianity, 
with those of the present world. The first 
statement is absurdly untrue. There is a 
middle course which the Catholic Church has 
always followed.” 


The St. Louis Republic is equally averse 
to arguments that commit the churches to 
a philosophy of liberalism and of revolt. 
It says: 


“The religion of ‘advanced thought’ suffers 
from too much width, like a shallow river 
smothered among sandbars. It has ‘broken 
the shackles of dogmatism.’ Very good; but 
it has failed to substitute for them any defi- 
nite obligation or tie to anything else. It 
stands for ‘progress’-—toward what it cannot 
tell for the life of it. It believes in ‘the up- 
lift of humanity.’ But what is uplift? and 
what is the thing that humanity ought to be 
uplifted toward? It is silent. 

“*Advanced thought’ goes on the assump- 
tion that with wildness of vision comes neces- 





BALFOUR KER’S CONCEPTION OF CHRIST 
The frontispiece of Bouck White’s much-discussed book, “The Call 








of the Carpenter. 


sarily happiness of spirit. It has evidently 
never read the lives of the philosophers. It 
goes on the assumption that the champion of 
advanced ideas will, in his age, be honored of 
all men. It evidently has not pondered the 
history of the martyrs. It ignores death, in- 
herited disease, and the apparent lack of con- 
nection in this world between the service 
rendered by a life and the reward returned 
by its own age, whether in the form of gold, 
praise or love. 

“The religion of the future will have in it 
less of the spirit of revolt. It will be humbler, 
and have a keener sense of its responsibilities. 
It will ask fewer questions, and strive to an- 
swer more. A youth once told Charles G. 
Finney that he did not need the formal serv- 
ice of the church; he went forth into the 
Ohio forests and worshipped there. ‘Young 
man,’ demanded Finney, ‘what do you do when 
it rains?’ he religion of the future will con- 
cern itself with the devotional possibilities of 
wet days more than has the ‘advanced thought’ 
of the present.” 
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en NEWLY DISCOVERED MALADY 


s UMANITY must now inaugu- 
rate a campaign against ver- 
bosity. Talking is ranked as 
a disease. Words have be- 
come a menace to society, 
scarcely less threatening than 

alcoholism, tuberculosis, or the venereal dis- 
eases. Civilization is responsible for this 
newly discovered malady, and nothing less 
than a special system of laical monasteries 
and convents and a strict régime of silence 
can stop its ravages. These are some of 
the startling declarations of the discoverer 
of “verbomania,” M. Ossip Lourié, a Rus- 
sian-Jewish writer, whose arresting psycho- 
logical essay on the subject has just been 
published in Paris (Félix Alcan). At a 
time when American newspapers are her- 
alding the fact that no less than 26,000,000 
words were spoken during the last session 
of Congress, and political oratory is flour- 
ishing, there is no doubt that M. Lourié’s 
book on verbomania will arouse a wide- 
spread interest on this side of the Atlantic. 

Verbomania, it seems, is a very ancient 
disease, but its ethical and social dangers 
are only beginning to be recognized in 
these days, when the value of creative 
activity is being emphasized and is becom- 
ing a generally accepted belief. Progress 
is hindered, according to the Russian psy- 
chologist, by verbosity, which has become 
a widely prevalent disease and vice. As 
such, its importance cannot be overesti- 
mated, and its individual and social con- 
sequences call for the immediate attention 
of the teacher, the minister, and the doctor. 

Since the work of Brocca, there have 
been many attempts to investigate the 
psychological peculiarities of language, but 
M. Lourié, we learn, is the originator of 
the problem of verbomania. He has made 
a careful study into the origin and growth 
of this strange disease. 

According to his theory, human language, 
gesture, cry or reflex action, in the begin- 
ning developed into articulated speech and 
was fixed by chirography. Having become 
so complicated, language is now a very easy 
acquisition by our continual social inter- 
course. Unconsciously, almost automatic- 
ally, we grew verbose. 

Like the pianist who is able after much 
practice to render a difficult composition 
without thinking about it, men have ac- 


quired the power to talk without even 
thinking about what they are saying. Habit 
transforms conscious activity into a me- 
chanical process. In the use of words, 
habit becomes grafted upon instinct. 

The essential point to notice, according 
to the psychologist of verbomania, is the 
fact that words are possible without the 
presence of ideas in the mind of the speak- 
er, and that ideas are possible without 
words. The child knows how to designate 
the object it desires without being able to 
express itself through words. Language 
does not precede the idea, but follows it: 
little by little it takes the place of the idea, 
arbitrarily. Daudet’s Numa Roumestan 
could think only by talking. His intem- 
perate language created his thoughts. If 
it were impossible to speak without think- 
ing, Mr. Lourié points out, the greater 
part of the human race would grow dumb. 
Far from being creatures that think, men 
are nothing but “talking machines. They 
carry within themselves a principle of ver- 
bal movement, determined by a power over 
which they have no control.” 

When the word becomes divorced from 
the idea, M. Ossip Lourié points out, talk- 
ing becomes pathological. It is the idea 
and not the word that characterizes intelli- 
gence. A man’s intelligence is to be meas- 
ured not in proportion to the number of 
words he speaks, but according to his 
power of comprehension. Certain idiots— 
microcephalics and others—express them-- 
selves with facility, often with volubility; 
while there have been eminent men, men of 
genius, who could express themselves only 
with difficulty and often in the most poverty- 
stricken terms. There have been eminent 
philosophers who used only the most re- 
strained vocabulary. On the other hand, 
superficial and professional talkers, commer- 
cial travelers, congressmen, orators at pub- 
lic banquets and reunions, professors and 
preachers, according to M. Lourié’s cata- 
logue, use an inexhaustible fund of words. 
M. Lourié cannot imagine Kant or Spinoza 
going to the trouble of entering the con- 
versation at a fashionable gathering. 

Verbomania is a disease which affects 
people who are in every other respect 
normal, people one meets every day, 
who are not kept in asylums, and whose 
malady does not prevent them from engag- 
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ing in the most complex affairs of life. 
Among its victims (is psychology tinged 
here with satire?) are numbered the lead- 
ers of sects and political parties, “command- 
ing individualities,” as M. Ossip Lourié 
technically expresses it. 

The author centers his attack especially 
upon the habitual gossips, whom he places 
in much the same class as dipsomaniacs. 
Satiated with idle gossip, these verboma- 
niacs become moral weaklings, and their 
disease becomes associated with vanity, in- 
discretion, charlatanism, slander, lying, cal- 
umny, perjury. Between their language and 
their manner of living is manifested the 
same opposition as between being and seem- 
ing; heroes of words, they reveal themselves 
feeble, irresolute and cowardly in action. 

M. Lourié analyzes the effect of verboma- 
nia in conversation, opinion, oratory (which 
usually aims to move rather than con- 
vince). It is more frequent among women 
than among men, he tells us. Open con- 
gresses or legislatures to women, is the 
warning of M. Lourié, and they would be 
submerged under the eloquence of fine ora- 
tresses. “When it comes to the game of 
talking, as Erasmus remarked, seven men 
are not equal to one woman.” 

Verbomania, we learn, is a disease that 
spreads rapidly in environs favorable to its 
culture. The Frenchman is most exposed 
and predisposed to its infection. The salon, 
the café, and the club are institutions of 
national loquacity. The Anglo-Saxons he 
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considers a mute race. The Englishman at- 
tempts to give a personal opinion after ma- 
ture reflection. Asa Russian Jew, M. Ossip 
Lourié is well-informed on the Slavs. He 
attributes the failure of the Russian Revo- 
lution to verbomania, talking acting as a 
safety-valve for revolutionary activity. 

M. Lourié proposes preventive remedies 
for family use, for school use, and for gen- 
eral social use. Teach the child not to 
pronounce a word until he knows what it 
means, keep him from talking rapidly, 
oblige him to remain alone for at least a 
quarter of an hour a day. The only way 
to dam up the floods of eloquence in legis- 
lative assemblies is to limit strictly the time 
for orations. For professional and incur- 
able orators M. Lourié recommends an- 
nual retreats and treatments of silence and 
reflection. 

This is an epoch of general neurasthenia, 
M. Lourié writes, and there is a grow- 
ing need for laical convents and mon- 
asteries where gossips and social wrecks 
may catch their breath and pick themselves 
up. Silence is salutary for all of us, he 
advizes. The real unhappiness and mis- 
fortune of all of us to-day is that we 
are unable to remain alone by ourselves, 
without finding ourselves confronted by the 
specter of ennui and boredom. “We may 
measure a man’s superiority by his abil- 
ity to enjoy solitude, to be sufficient unto 
himself, and to taste the fecund serenity of 
silence.” 





WHAT THE MODERN WORLD CAN LEARN 
FROM ANCIENT GREECE 


*N a new and brilliant study* 

of the Greek genius, Mr. R. 

W. Livingstone, Fellow and 

Assistant Tutor of Corpus 

Christi College, Oxford, de- 

clares that the twentieth cen- 

tury faces many of the same problems as 
those which vexed ancient Greece, and that 
“Greek thought is still as living as our 
own.” There are three main reasons, in Mr. 
Livingstone’s opinion, for this continuing 
vitality of the Greek spirit. First is Greek 
humanism. Greece stands for humanity, 


* THe Greek Genius AND Its MEANING TO Us. By 
. W.. Livingstone. Oxford: The Clarendon Press. 
New York: Henry Frowde. 


simple and unashamed, with all its nature 
free to play. Second is Greek philosophy. 
Greece tried to base her life on reason, and 
is the only thinking civilization in the world 
before our own. Third is Greek art, which 
is surely destined, if anything human is, 
to immortality. 

When Mr. Livingstone speaks of Greece 
he means the Greece of the fifth century 
before Christ. “I seem to find,” he remarks, 
“the Greek spirit at its purest in Homer, 
the lyric poets before 450, Herodotus and 
Aristophanes; in Sophocles and Thucydides, 
tho otherwise unchanged, it has lost its first 
freshness; in Aeschylus, Euripides, and 
Plato elements alien to it are present. In 
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the fourth century a certain weariness, a 
sense of the complexity of life, impairs its 
energy in the thinkers, while the orators 
are dragged down by their audience to a 
conventional standard of thought, and have 
about them something of the political hack. 
After 336 3. c. free Athens is dead; Hel- 
lenism itself is middle-aged, and both for 
pleasure and profit we turn the pages a 
century back.” This is substantially the 
view taken by Nietzsche, than whom, Mr. 
Livingstone tells us, the Greeks have had 
no acuter critic. 

The single quality most characteristic of 
the Greek genius, according to Mr. Liv- 
ingstone’s interpretation, is directness. “It 
is the one quality,” he observes, “which 
every Greek has. It is really the secret of 
Greek literature.” He writes further: 


“We shall understand more easily the qual- 
ity of which we are speaking, when we re- 
member that the Greeks were a - primitive 
people. They were simpler, less sophisticated, 
more naive than we, for they stood nearer to 
the morning of the world, and had inherited 
fewer traditions of thought, smaller accumu- 
lations of knowledge. There is something 
childlike about them. Like children they were 
sometimes deceitful and often mistaken, but 
romanticism and sentimentality had not yet 
taken hold upon them. Like children they had 
an amazing power of going straight to the 
point. The freshness with which they looked 
at the most common things and lighted in- 
stinctively on truths ‘which we are groping 
all of our lives to find, is childlike; and very 
childlike is the directness which saw in things 
no more than is actually there. Only they 
were children with the intellects of men.” 


This primitiveness, this simplicity of the 
Greeks is responsible for the qualities which 
their admirers so often emphasize—their 
lucidity, their definiteness, their “eternal 
outline.” They were too young for many of 
the tastes of our own age. They disliked 
the infinite, “that of which the end cannot 
be seen,” and were separated by a whole 
world of thought and emotion from that 
deliberate exploitation of the mysterious by 
which Maeterlinck, Verlaine and the mod- 
ern symbolists live. They would have had 
little sympathy with the familiar phenom- 
ena of modern poetry—its rebellion against 
the actual, its cry for the impossible, its 
reaching away from the finite, its obstinate 
questioning of sense and outward things, 
its aspiration toward unrealized worlds. 
They did not seek, as Mrs. Browning did, 
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to invest sea-gulls with impossible emotions; 
nor, like Shelley, did they flutter in the 
illimitable inane. 


“Instead they did what Mrs. Browning did 
not do with the sea-gull, nor Dryden with 
death, nor Vergil with the Italian rustic, nor 
Blake with the rose, nor Byron with himself 
—they kept their eye on their subject, and 
wrote down what the eye saw there. They 
were finite and actual: they lived in a realized 
world. They looked at things naked, and 
found that the sea-gull was an ordinary bird 
and love a very definite emotion. They did 
not search in them for more than meets the 
eye. There is quite enough beauty, they 
thought, in the real thing, if you will only 
open your eyes and see it.” 


Just because the Greeks viewed life di- 
rectly, uninfluenced by theological or po- 
litical dogma, they became “humanists.” 
Their attitude is summed up in the saying 
attributed to Protagoras: “Man is the meas- 
ure of all things.” They did not interpret 
the world, Mr. Livingstone affirms, in the 
materialistic way, seeing in a beautiful land- 
scape only an exceptional disposition of 
strata, and in a human being only a peculiar 
collection of atoms. Nor did they interpret 
it in a spiritual way, believing that the real- 
ities were unseen things—God, a Spiritual 
Universe, a Future Life—and saying that 
it did not yet appear what we should be. 
There were no infinite possibilities in the 
sky above them or in the human beings 
around them. While to some the world has 
meant atoms, and to others spirit, “to the 
Greek it meant simply man; man under his 
natural circumstances, and with his most 
obvious attributes; passing from childhood 
through manhood to old age, the center of 
his existence a home and a city, its main 
events birth, marriage, death; its chief evils 
sickness, poverty, exile; its chief goods 
health, wealth, success, an honorable name, 
warm affections and friendships. The 
Greek. took this being, with his instincts, 
impulses, and faculties, and, with no pre- 
conceptions, no regard to the invisible, 
asked himself to what they pointed.” 

Here we touch what Mr. Livingstone re- 
gards as “the biggest question of the pres- 
ent day, the one most worth settling, the 
one which every one has to settle for him- 
self”; and whether we approach it as de- 
fenders of humanism, or as inquirers anx- 
ious to learn to what humanism leads and 
whether it will work, we must still turn to 
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Athens. “There alone the experiment of 
humanism has been tried. There we can 
see how it succeeds, whether it tends to 
strength, to racial survival; whether it leads 
to justice, righteousness, true happiness.” 
Mr. Livingstone goes on to say: 


“The Greek looked at man, and the first 
thing that struck him as he looked was the 
importance of the body; he never forgot the 
lesson, even when thought and experience had 
naturally carried him past. That was natu- 
ral; for the body is the most certain, tangible, 
real thing in man, and the Greek always 
grasped after what was tangible and certain. 
We will take some illustrations. Let the 
reader ask himself what three wishes he 
would make, if he were assured of being 
granted them. Here is a Greek view in pro- 
verb, quoted or alluded to five times by no 
less a writer than Plato. ‘First comes health, 
second personal beauty, then wealth honestly 
come by, fourthly to be young with one’s 
friends.’ <A surprizing order of merit, to our 
ideas. So again, Aristotle thinks that the 
highest thing a man can aspire to is wisdom, 
the intellectual contemplation of God; yet no 
man, he thinks, can be happy, ‘who is abso- 
lutely ugly.’ One of Xenophon’s young friends 
was of the same opinion: for he swears ‘by 
all the gods that he would not choose the 
empire of Persia instead of beauty.’ There 
is no false idealism about these sentiments; 
the Greek thought it a great misfortune to 
be bad-looking or poor, and he was quite 
frank in saying so; his were concrete ambi- 
tions and redolent of earth. Yet one would 
hardly call them materialistic. It is. the spir- 
itualization of what is earthly, the idealism 
of common things, that is typical of the Greek. 

“The predominance of tthe body; we see it 
in the abiding passion for personal beauty 
and physical strength; in the idealization of 
the athlete; in the sculpture that developed 
its ideals as it watched in the gymnasia the 
naked human form; in the charm of Alcibi- 
ades; in the mythical story of the acquittal 
of Phryne; in the legend how Pisistratus 
came to Athens in the train of a country- 
woman of surprizing beauty, giving her out 
to be the goddess Athene, and so was accepted 
by the Athenians as their ruler. Xenophon 
mentions as qualifications for high political 
office, ‘good birth, and physique eminently 
comely to the outward eye, and capable of 
supporting hard work. (How few modern 
statesmen would satisfy the second of these 
conditions!) Plato, who in many things falls 
away from the Greek ideal, keeps this particu- 
lar element. For him physical beauty is the 
natural expression of the beauty of the soul, 
and when he wishes to describe the unworthy 
philosopher, whose championship is the su- 


preme degradation of philosophy, he portrays 
him under the likeness of an ‘undersized bald- 
headed tinker.’ ” 


But with all their enthusiasm for bodily 
excellence and their dread of bodily ill, the 
Greeks were very far from being mere 
animals or mere athletes. 


“Looking at human nature, they saw another 
element, the intellect, a faculty ministering to 
a strange need called a sense of truth; often 
so destructive of beliefs on which our happi- 
ness rests that we are tempted to deny it; 
often killing or corrupting the body, and, to- 
gether with the body, itself; yet indispensable 
to material success, and with worthier uses 
besides. To this element in human nature the 
Greeks gave full weight; and not the philos- 
ophers only, but the ordinary man. Common 
Athenians formed the audience of the Greek 
drama; and it was said of them in a later 
day that they spent their time ‘in nothing else 
but either to tell or to hear some new thing.’ 
It was naturally so. There was always some 
new intellectual interest in fifth-century Ath- 
ens. A rhapsode was reciting Homer; or a 
play by one of the Three was being exhib- 
ited, or Anaxagoras was unfolding those 
theories of the universe which were later con- 
demned as atheistical, or Herodotus reading 
his account of travels through Egypt and 
Asia, or Protagoras enouncing the theory of 
grammar, or Gorgias illustrating the tech- 
nique of style, and many a sophist beside, 
whose name has perished with his writings, 
discussing, or ready to discuss, any subject 
in heaven or earth.” 


We are all humanists, Mr. Livingstone 
avers, in the sense that instinctively we 
enjoy human energies. But our own age 
is going farther. It is becoming exclusively 
and consciously humanist in some of its 
aspects. Comtism and Pragmatism, for in- 
stance, are humanist philosophies, and all 
agnostics, whether they make a religion of 
humanity or not, are bound to pay human- 
ism the highest respect. Popular thinkers 
like Maeterlinck, Wells and Galsworthy 
start unaffectedly from human premises, and 
search in the human being himself for a rev- 
elation of what the human being should be. 
They do not ask what God or Duty require 
of man. They simply inquire if he is true 
or false to what is best in his own nature. 
They are humanists and nothing more. 

If this be granted, it would seem that the 
modern world should be swinging round 
with the slow set of the tide to that attitude 
and way of thought which Greece assumed 
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so many centuries ago. And yet, Mr. Liv- 
ingstone argues, it is not so. 


“However humanistic we may be, no one 
can feel that we have much Hellenism about 
us. Few Hellenists are more than poor copies 
of those splendid originals, mere cardboard 
imitations of leather. Somewhere between us 
and the Greeks a great gulf is fixed. Partly 
no doubt this is because the great mass of 
mankind are not yet humanists in their phi- 
losophy. But partly it is due to other rea- 
sons. The modern sense of beauty is poor 
and limited in comparison with that of Greece, 
and this makes our whole life and literature 
uglier than that of Athens. Then, we are 
far more sentimental than the Greeks; tendrils 
of sentimentality still cling about those in 
whom its roots are dead, as ivy clings to a 
house long after its roots have been cut 
through; a certain falsity makes itself felt in 
the most merciless of our realists, a falsity quite 
alien to the naive and natural temper of the 
best Greek literature. But there is something 
more than this which makes us fall behind 
the Greeks. We have our humanist philos- 
ephers, but they hold a very mutilated and 
imperfect form of the creed. Their lives and 
their theory of human nature are narrow in 
a way in which Greek life and theory were 
not. There was in the Greeks a certain 
teAaorns which we do not possess; a certain 
width and completeness in their view of hu- 
man nature, for want of which our litera- 
ture is limited and provincial; a certain width 
and completeness in their conduct of life, for 
want of which our life is poor and starved.” 


With this stress on the modern need 
of a greater “width and completeness” of 


thought and of life, Mr. Livingstone closes 
his analysis of the salient traits of the 
Greek genius. 


“Nothing is more remarkable than the rich- 
ness of opportunity in Athens. There it would 
have been possible to find the same man, at 
different times, sitting at a cobbler’s bench, 
listening to the ‘Bacchae,’ voting in the As- 
sembly, a worshipper in the temples, a soldier 
on campaign, a juror in the courts. We can- 
not indeed revive that Greek world in which 
poets were soldiers, and politicians generals, 
and every man a member of Parliament, nor 
should we wish to do so. But we can try to 
catch a portion of its spirit. This existence, 
whatever its faults may have been, had not 
the grinding specialism of the modern world. 
Here no one was absorbed by his trade or 
livelihood; but a man remained in the first 
place a human being, and exercized the gifts, 
and experienced the enjoyments, proper to 
human nature. The artisan did not become 
a machine, or the laborer a drudge. The 
soldier, the merchant, the man of letters did 
not slip into narrow professionalism. The 
historian derived his knowledge of politics 
and war from hours spent in the assembly 
and the camp. The poet and philosopher had 
been in personal touch with that human nature 
on which they moralized and wrote. And if 
at times this world had the defects of its 
qualities and developed characters which were 
everything by turns and nothing long, it fully 
compensated for these failures by its suc- 
cesses. Greek life always charms us by the 
brilliance of its many colors; but at its best 
they merge in one and become something like 
‘the white radiance of eternity.” 





THE MODERNIZATION OF MARRIAGE 


YWO centuries from now, 
family life as at present con- 
stituted, with its “sacramental 
significances,” its lack of a 
“eugenic conscience” and its 
medieval ethical standards, 
will be almost incomprehensible, declares 
Earl Barnes, former Professor of Education 
in Leland Stanford University, in his lately 
published volume, “Woman In Modern So- 
ciety” (B. W. Huebsch). Professor Barnes 
maintains that the only complete realization 
of life for both men and women lies in 
romantic love “under conditions of domes- 
ticity,” and safe-guarded by free divorce. 
He stands for the complete modernization 
of marriage. His thought in many ways 





is identical with that of Ellen Key. But 
where the great Swedish woman’s philo- 
sophic writings are somewhat vague and 
open to misconstruction, the American pro- 
fessor makes a clearcut and conservative 
statement. Two centuries hence, he goes on 
to specify: 


“Who will understand how church and 
state could have licensed and consummated 
marriages between young and inexperienced 
people, marriages which were to be binding 
on their thought, feeling and action for life 
without requiring some time, however brief, 
between the application for a license and the 
final binding vows? Who will be able to 
understand how church and state could have 
sanctioned marriage between a_ broken- 
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EARL BARNES ON 


down old noble and a young and inexperi- 
enced girl of seventeen? How will the fu- 
ture student explain the fact that in New 
Jersey state and church combined to sanction 
and bless the marriage of an imbecile woman 
and of her offspring until they had produced 
143 feeble-minded children to curse the 
state? Who will then believe that in the 
year 1911 an English citizen could go before 
a court and secure an order for legalized 
rape, under the name of restitution of mari- 
tal rights? 

“Meantime every issue of the daily press 
counts as its choicest items stories of the 
shameful and soul-destroying ways in which 
men and women are trying to live their lives 
in spite of this medieval institution. So far- 
reaching is the unrest, that at each new reve- 
lation of marital heresy, society feels con- 
strained to rush forward and frantically de- 
nounce the heretic in order to prove its own 
orthodoxy.” 


Our attitude toward marriage, Profes- 
sor Barnes says further, must be radically 
changed if the life of the family is to be 
reestablished as the great vocation of 
men and women. We must bring all our 
modern intelligence to bear upon the prob- 
lem. What President Eliot has called “the 
conspiracy of silence touching matters of 
sex” must be broken. A eugenic conscience 
should take the place of the older theolog- 
ical conscience. In stating the case for 
free divorce, upon which in the writer’s 
opinion the success of modern marriage 
largely depends, he points out that tho 
divorce is increasing steadily throughout 
the world, and most rapidly in the more 
progressive and enlightened communities, 
still it is difficult to secure intelligent think- 
ing on the subject, so closely is it bound 
up with our deepest rooted prejudices. 
Professor Barnes presents as follows the 
three main objections which he finds cur- 
rent against free divorce, together with the 
answers from its advocates: 


“The first is that organized society rests on 
the family, and with free divorce anarchy 
would ensue. In reply, it is pointed out that 
the same argument was used to support 
kings, aristocracies and a universal church. 
All these have been set aside, in many parts 
of the earth, and society seems even more 
stable than before. The love of men and 
women is probably more powerful and less 
in need of adventitious support than either 
patriotism or religion. 

“In the second place, it is claimed that 
children will suffer when parents separate. 
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It is replied that this is true, but they were 
already suffering when parents had ceased 
to love each other. The fact that children 
are involved in only two out of five divorces 
seems to indicate that children hold parents 
together when the opposition is not too 
strong; and when a separation occurs, those 


who favor divorce claim that a child is bet-- 


ter off with either father or mother alone 
than with both if love is absent. 

“In the third place, it is pointed out that 
often only one desires the divorce and that 
this brings tragedy to the other life. In 
reply it is claimed that many of the tragedies 
of life have always gathered around the 
love of men and women, that when marriage 
is declined tragedy often follows, and that 
compelling a person to live with some one 
whom he does not love, and may even dis- 
like, is more tragic than any separation.” 


Moreover, the advocates of free divorce 
claim that their proposals are not radical 
but, on the contrary, profoundly conserva- 
tive, in that they tend to bring marriage 
back to its “eternally binding realities.” 
Under our present-day conditions of more 
or less restricted divorce, they further 
maintain, we have a consequent wide- 
spread prostitution, irregularities that are 
tolerated and condoned, and a dangerous 
number of divorced people who are pre- 
vented from re-marriage. With free di- 
vorce, and all excuse for irregularity ab- 
sent, these advocates say, the unfaithful 
man or woman would sink to the ethical 
level of the thief and liar, and most of them 
would disappear. “The love of men and 
women,” to quote Professor Barnes, “and 
their mutual love for their children would 
then be free to bind families together in 
permanent trust and open honesty.” 

In a chapter devoted to “Family Life as 
a Vocation,” Professor Barnes concludes 
that, in the midst of present dissatisfaction 
and unrest, and the revolutionizing of our 
deepest conception of life, the family, too, 
must change—must find its ethical and 
social readjustments. It is not, he insists, 
the militant agitator, but the idle parasitic 
wife whom those who uphold the finest 
family ideals of the past should fear; not 
any subversive philosophy, but over-work 
and the desire for luxury; not freedom, 
but unthinking acquiescence in antiquated 
marriage laws. “But the monogamic and 
persistent union of lovers, surrounded by 
their children, will easily survive all the 
mistakes of a time of transition.” 
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GENERAL BOOTH AND THE FUTURE OF THE 
SALVATION ARMY 


HE recent death of the foun- 
der and head of the Salvation 
Army has served to focus 
the attention of the entire 
world on what is generally 
conceded to be the most re- 
markable evangelical movement of our 
time. The immense organization that Gen- 
eral Booth’s restless energy called into be- 
ing is only thirty-five years old. It had to 
meet, from its inception, the criticisms not 
only of rationalistic thinkers, such as Her- 
bert Spencer and Huxley, but also of the 
religiously orthodox, who regarded its 
methods as an outrage on good taste. Its 
handling of finances and its administra- 
tion have been repeatedly attacked. It is 
charged to this day by social reformers with 
“sweating and underselling” in its factories, 
and with substituting charity for justice. 
Yet, despite all its critics, it has gone tri- 
umphantly forward; and its present strength 
may be estimated from the following state- 
ment : 


It operates in 56 countries and colonies, 
utilizing 28 languages. 

It has over 19,000 commissioned officers 
who command over 7,000 corps of soldiers 
and enrols several million adherents. 

Its weekly paper, The War Cry, is pub- 
lished in 28 languages. 

The combined circulation of its periodicals 
exceeds a million copies per week. 

It maintains over a hundred rescue homes, 
over two hundred shelter and food depots and 
five hundred other social institutions of vari- 
ous types. 

It supplies during the course of a year ten 
million free meals and five million free beds. 


Two million people are reported to have 


turned out along the line of General 
Booth’s funeral procession. Thirty-four 
thousand attended a meeting held in his 
memory. This man who began his public 
career almost as an outcast, ended as a 
friend of kings and presidents. The Em- 
peror William of Germany, the late Mikado 
of Japan, King Edward and Queen Alex- 
andra, President McKinley, the Czar of 
Russia and the Queen of Sweden are among 
those who have paid homage to him. Cecil 
Rhodes, W. T. Stead and John Wanamaker 
were his friends. Sir Rider Haggard and 
Harold Begbie have written able books on 


his work. Ex-President Roosevelt says: 
“No history of the thirteenth century pre- 
tends to be complete unless it deals with 
the wonderful religious revival associated 
with the rise of the Franciscans, and no 
history of the nineteenth century, and prob- 
ably no history of the twentieth century, 
will be complete that does not deal with the 
work of the Salvation Army.” 

The name “Salvation Army” is said to 
have come to General Booth suddenly, 
when he was forty-eight years old. Until 
that time he had been engaged in evangel- 
ical work under various religious auspices. 
He had resigned from the Wesleyan Church 
because it hampered his freedom, and had 
founded a Christian mission in the slums 
of London. Early in 1877 (so we learn 
from an account in the New York Evening 
Post), some one wrote for information con- 
cerning the mission. “What is the Christian 
Mission?” the letter began. Booth picked 
up the letter, and striding back and forth in 
his office, as was his wont, he began to dic- 
tate: “The Christian Mission is a volunteer 
army.” Then, bending over the shoulder of 
his secretary, Railton (who afterward be- 
came the pioneer of the Salvation Army in 
America), he struck out the word “volun- 
teer,” wrote above it “salvation,” and went 
on dictating. This was the first time the 
phrase “Salvation Army” was used, and it 
became so popular that it was adopted per- 
manently. 

The two words “salvation” and “army” 
sum up General Booth’s life-achievement. 
To “save” men and to organize them to 
save others was his passion. The kind of 
salvation he believed in was the old-fash- 
ioned Christian kind; he preached and he 
taught his men to preach “Jesus Christ and 
him crucified.” His principle is stated in 
his own words: 


“You must go to the people with the mes- 
sage of salvation, instead of expecting them 
to come to you. 

“You must attract the people so as to 
induce them to come within earshot. 

“You must save the people, pushing them 
to decision, working up to the given end, and 
then striking when the iron is hot. 

“You must employ the people, for there is 
no way of keeping saved except by being 
busily engaged in saving other people.” 
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THREE GENERATIONS OF THE BOOTH FAMILY 
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THE FOUNDER OF THE SALVATION ARMY WITH HIS SON AND GRANDSON 


General Booth created his Army as a force of salvation for the good of all mankind, but he 
intended that it should slip out of the grip of te Booth family. By his death his son, 


comes into control of 19,000 commissioned officers who command over 7,000 corps of 


never 
sramwell Booth, 
soldiers. 
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All this worked out in a religious propa- 
ganda that was as fresh and picturesque as 
it was unconventional. “Blood and fire” 
became the watchwords of the movement— 
the blood of Jesus and the fire of the Holy 
Ghost. Every day and night during the 
early eighties, astonished Londoners wit- 
nessed little groups of the faithful trooping 
through the streets in uniform, with ban- 
ners flying and drums booming. Count- 
less out-door meetings were held. Trumpet- 
biasts summoned the crowds. Appeals were 
frankly directed to the poorest, the lowest, 
the most sinful. “Hallelujah lassies,” with 
poke-bonnets and tambourines, became fa- 
miliar figures, passing in and out saloons 
and dance-halls, selling The War Cry, col- 
lecting money for the Army. 

The military features of the movement 
proved one of the main factors contributory 
to its success. General Booth’s idea was 
to combine military glory and religious zeal. 
In physique and temperament he was admir- 
ably adapted to assume successfully the 
generalship to which he appointed himself. 
“Domineering, self-centred, wrapped up 
completely in his great misty ideal,” The 
Post describes him. As time went on, he 
worked his wife and his whole family into 
the movement, requiring of them the same 
self-abnegating devotion that he himself 
gave. Three of his children later fell away 
from him. One, Ballington Booth, formed 
a rival organization, the Volunteers of 
America. 

America was the first country outside of 
the British Isles in which the Salvation 
Army was established. In 1881 General 
Booth determined to carry his campaign into 
European countries. France was selected 
for the attack, and his daughter Catherine, 
“La Maréchale,” led it. Substantial suc- 
cess rewarded her efforts, and the Army 
began to organize for a world-wide crusade. 
Germany and Scandinavia turned out to be 
fruitful mission fields; the Latin and Roman 
Catholic countries gave less _ response. 
Russia was the last country in Europe to 
establish a branch. The work was even 
carried into the far East—to India, China, 
Japan, Korea and the South Sea Islands. 
Australia was organized as completely as 
the mother country or America. 

While the evangelical impulse was the 
fire behind the whole movement, the social 
side of the Army’s activities soon became 
almost as important as its religious side. 
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General Booth believed that sinful humanity 
needed “soap and soup,” as well as salva- 
tion. He established lodging-houses, soup 
kitchens, employment bureaus and _ work- 
shops. One of his early crusades, in 1885, 
was known as the “Purity Agitation,” and 
resulted in a law which raised the “age of 
consent” to sixteen years. In 1890 he pub- 
lished a book, “In Darkest England and 
the Way Out,” in which he appealed for 
£100,000 to be used to establish self-support- 
ing colonies of the poor. The first of these 
farms or colonies on a small scale were 
established in the same year. They have 
since largely increased in numbers and ex- 
tent. Among them may be mentioned those 
at Fort Amity, Colo., and Fort Herrick, O., 
in this country, and in England the Had- 
leigh Colony, situated on the banks of the 
Thames, in Essex. Between 1891 and 
1898, he inaugurated the Indian fund for 
starving natives of India; the India. bank- 
ing system, which was aimed to combat the 
extortionate system of money-lending in 
that country; provided homes and employ- 
ment for Armenian refugees; established 
the Naval and Military League as a 
medium for reaching soldiers and sailors 
throughout the world, and developed with 
special care the sociological branches of his 
work for the destitute. He was also travel- 
ling constantly. In the course of his life 
he visited the United States, Canada, Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand, India, South Africa, 
Japan, China, and the Holy Land, making 
four or more trips to some of these coun- 
tries. Take him all in all, he was, as The 
Post describes him, “as original as Peter the 
Hermit, as Hildebrand, as Martin Luther.” 
John Wesley was his prototype in modern 
times. 

General Booth is dead; the Salvation 
Army lives; and discussion is rife as to its 
future. Twenty-two years ago, the Gen- 
eral sealed an envelope in which he appoint- 
ed his eldest son, Bramwell Booth, his suc- 
cessor. Will the new leader measure up to 
the heroic stature of his father? Is the 
organization under his direction likely to 
forge ahead with its old-time vigor? 

Many commentators seem inclined to an- 
swer both of these questions in the nega- 
tive. The spirit of the times is changing. 
There is not the same response now that 
there was even five or ten years ago to the 
evangelical motive. The Chicago Tribune 
finds something “medieval” in General 
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Booth’s spirit; and the New York Outlook 
says: “We do not recommend the Christian 
churches and the Christian ministry to adopt 
blindly either the methods or the doctrines 
which have characterized the Salvation 
Army, but they might well study with ad- 
vantage to themselves the threefold spirit 
of enthusiasm, cooperation, and devotion 
to the popular welfare which has made the 
Salvation Army so ‘great a power for the 
betterment of human character and human 
conditions.” 

The new General is himself a ‘“modern- 
ist,” if we can judge from an interview he 
has just given to the New York World. 
He talks in terms of sociology, rather than 
of evangelism, and he declares: 


“It is my great hope to make men realize 
the value of citizenship and their relation 
and responsibility to the community, getting 
away from the pauper idea. 

“Thus the social work of the Salvation 
Army is for the future its fundamental ob- 


ject. The difficulty of unemployment both 
in England and America is the most compli- 
cated problem of the communities. We have 
strongly urged for years the establishing of 
detention colonies for vagrants. We see in 
them safety for society and also the one 
hope of restoration for many vagrants who 
now are hopeless and whose habits menace 
society. But God forbid we should propose 
more prisons. 

“The prisons also must be dominated by 
the spirit of human sympathy and religious 
influence. The inequalities of the law are 
gravely to blame for the wretched conditions 
in which the submerged criminal classes are 
found. 

“How easy society finds it to lock up all 
sorts of undesirable, afflicted people. So- 
ciety has to pay, but let us make sure the 
officials understand that the country is tired 
of the old costly methods and wants no new 
courses of penal medicine to add to the uni- 
versal suffering, but is determined to have 
an enurely new treatment of every needy 
individual according to his character and re- 
quirements.” 





THE CONSTRUCTIVE SIDE OF SYNDICALISM 


HE new social philosophy of 
Syndicalism is associated in 


the popular mind with all that 

is most radical and destruc- 

tive in labor-unionism. Yet 

it has its constructive side. 
Two students of the movement, Odon Por 
and F. M. Atkinson, writing in The English 
Review, protest against the impression, con- 
veyed by so many newspapers and maga- 
zines, that Syndicalism is merely “a crude 
method by which the workers try to cap- 
ture an industry by: reducing their own 
efficiency and output, by irritation strikes, 
by sabotage, etc., until the industry becomes 
unprofitable to the management and must 
come to terms.” These methods, the writ- 
ers in The English Review declare, have 


always been applied by labor organizations. 


for obtaining concessions; Syndicalists also 
apply them under certain conditions. But 
“they are merely incidents in the struggle 
for victory over the capitalist class,” and 
“they do not explain or represent the fun- 
damental characteristics and ideal of the 
Syndicalist movement, the collective effort 
of the workers to raise the level of their 
competency in reference to their industries, 
and to use this increased competency for 
the benefit of the collectivity.” 


Syndicalists, the same writers continue, 
perceive the tremendous difficulty of social 
progress. They know it would make no 
substantial difference to have a new social 
order with the human material of the pres- 
ent order unchanged. 


“Accordingly they endeavor to combine the 
creation of the new society with the creation 
of the new man. They have a vision of a fu- 
ture in which social discipline will be evolved 
by the nature of the labor to be accomplished; 
of a future in which labor will be free and 
at the same time organized under an inner 
logical discipline voluntarily accepted. They 
firmly believe that the realization of such a 
future depends entirely upon their personal 
qualities and efforts, and upon their moral 
value. And so they consciously seek out ways 
of increasing the technical capacities of the 
individual worker,. knowing that through this 
he will desire a profound change in the or- 
ganization of the industries in particular and 
society in general. They are, therefore, in- 
tent on teaching the young workers all the 
details of their profession, in order to make 
them capable of taking the organization of 
production into their own hands. 

“This has been very well expressed by G. 
Beaubois, a clerk in the French post-office: 
‘Syndicalists must take care of the technical, 
moral, and social perfection of the young 
workers; they must guide and advize them, 
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and awaken in them the spirit of observation, 
the qualities of initiative and energy. They 
must efface the painful and repugnant features 
that accompany labor under the present or- 
ganization of production. The problem of 
progress lies in saving work from monotony 
and routine, from fatality and servitude. In 
other words, the problem of progress lies in 
freeing work and ennobling it. To initiate 
every worker into the progress of industry 
and the marvels of human activity, to show 
them the usefulness of their efforts and the 
grandeur of their work—this is to give them 
a passion, a soul, a conscience. The labor 
organizations should become paternal homes 
for the young workers, protecting them from 
all temptations and leading them into life. 
A revolution does not improvize itself, and 
it is necessary that in the industrial groups 
new ideas, new collective sentiments, should 
be born, and should develop and prepare the 
social change. 

“This process of preparing the creation of 
the new society by the creation of new men 
and new industrial organisms with new func- 
tions—functions essentially different from 
those existing—is the basic tendency of theo- 
retical and practical Syndicalism.” 


The greatest practical experiment in what 
may be called constructive Syndicalism has 
been initiated in Italy, where the Industrial 
Union of Bottle Blowers has acquired by 
purchase and is now running cooperative 
factories. A wonderful discipline prevails 
in their factories, so we are told, a disci- 
pline that guarantees a continuous process 
of production and fires each worker to work 
at his best. Moreover: 


“In all the factories of this Union there is 
not a single overseer, and the technical and 
business managers are all bottle-blowers. 

“The moral solidarity created by the struggle 
awakened the conscience of workers in all di- 
rections. For example, glass-blowers the 
world over are heavy drinkers, but these men 
gave up drinking. Their life being filled with 
an ideal, a social purpose, and a continuous 
concentration on various problems, they find 
pleasure in it, and have no need to drink for 
solace. 

“They renounced their legitimate dividends, 
accepting the same wages as their comrades 
working for capitalist concerns, and turned 
over all the net profits of their cooperative 
to mutual-aid funds; and they gave up, and 
are still giving up when necessary, their last 
farthing toward the establishment or strength- 
ening of their movement. 

“They have no intention whatever of becom- 
ing capitalists. They want to free themselves 


from capitalism and to set an example to other 
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workers. With the profits of their enterprize 
they help the Socialist and labor movements.” 


In Italy, we learn further, 200,000 
acres of farm land have passed into the 
hands of laborers organized into unions and 
cooperative societies. Many Italian munic- 
ipalities and charitable institutions have 
leased their farms to cooperative societies 
of laborers. A great number of absentee 
landlords in Sicily have willingly turned 
over their lands to bodies of organized 
peasants. 

The gist of Syndicalist theories and ac- 
tion, the writers in The English Review de- 
clare, in concluding their article, lies in the 
statement: “The social revolution is a prac- 
tical problem.” 


“Tt is a practical problem, and a vast prac- 
tical work, which changes men and _ institu- 
tions, succeeding in proportion as men and 
institutions change nationally and internation- 
ally. For tho some organizations of workers 
may be more advanced than others, tho some 
may even begin to put their powers in mo- 
tion, the Syndicalists claim that the movement 
will realize itself completely only when it be- 
comes international and universal. 

“Accordingly they endeavor to make their 
work international. They have a practical 
program: first, to secure national industrial 
unionism, the amalgamations of trade-unions 
into industrial bodies capable of taking action 
at all points of an industry; secondly, to bring 
into closer relations the different industrial 
organizations of every country, and at the 
same time to bring about an international 
affiliation and cooperation. 

“Then there are the open fights, through 
which, whether they win or lose, the workers 
learn their powers and their shortcomings 
and how to extend or counteract them. 

“Out of all this intense continuous activity 
comes the formulation of the Syndicalist 
theory of social progress: that the world of 
the future is for the workers, and that to 
prepare for this future world the workers 
must organize themselves into harmonious, 
compact, professionally conscious unions, in- 
dividually increasing their technical knowl- 
edge and efficiency, collectively fitting them- 
selves for the successful management of their 
industries. They maintain that the problems 
of social evolution reduce themselves to prob- 
lems of organization; that progress does not 
operate independently of man’s will, but is 
created by virtue of his conscious desires and 
organized action. According to the Syndi- 
calist, progress towards his ideal society will 
only be realized by the organized will of the 
working-class.” 
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FINE FEATHERS—EUGENE WALTER’S DRAMATIC 
INDICTMENT OF THE AMERICAN WOMAN 


F at first you don’t succeed, 

try, try again. “Fine 

Feathers,” the latest hit by 

the author of “The Easiest 

Way,” is Mr. Walter’s third 

try at the theme. Twice be- 

fore, betrays Archie Bell in the Cleveland 
Plain Dealer, the playwright attempted to 
“put it over.” This tragedy of domestic 
life was originally known as “Fads and 
Frills,” and failed. Subsequently Arnold 
Daly and Charlotte Walker made a vain 
attempt to revive it under the title of 
“Homeward Bound.” Its final resuscitation 
in Chicago, with a cast including Robert 
Edeson, Wilton Lackaye, Lolita Rob- 
proved a tri- 
In “Fine Feathers” Mr. 
Walter who, according to the Chicago 
Evening Post, is at present on the verge of 
Strindbergism, flays the American woman 
whose love of finery and weakness of char- 
acter makes grafters of American hus- 
bands. In “The Easiest Way,” Mr. Walter 
pitifully depicts the erring Magdalen. In 
“Fine Feathers” he portrays far less kindly 
her respectable sister whose self-indulgence 
leading to the moral disruption of her entire 
household is sartorial ‘rather than sensual. 
Thus, after a brief eclipse, Eugene 
Walter seems to coming again into his own. 
Klaw and Erlanger will shortly produce 
his play “A Plain Woman,” and Belasco is 
preparing to stage another drama from his 
always vigorous pen, to be called “The 
Assassin.” Meanwhile the Chicago critics 
hail “Fine Feathers” from which we re- 
print extracts by the kind permission of 
Mr. Walter, the author, and of the 
producer, H. H. Frazee, as equal, if not 
superior, to “The Easiest Way.” “In this 
play,” remarks James O’Donnel Bennett in 
the Chicago Record-Herald, “as in ‘The 
Easiest Way’ and ‘Paid in Full,’ Mr. Walter 
employed the easily recognized aspects and 


ertson and Rose Coghlan, 
umphant success. 


persons of every-day life to point a lesson 
of the highest moment. Here we have the 
tragedy of a man who relinquishes a right 
ideal of conduct and pays to the uttermost 
farthing for the surrender of his soul. Here 
again is tragedy growing out of incessant 
fretting at the vexations of a kind of exist- 
ence almost everyone has to live—disgust 
at its small economies, impatience with the 
slow and onerous methods by which a little 
may be saved and a little ease and pleasure 
may be obtained.” 

The first act takes us to the bungalow of 
Jack Maxwell, a young chemist employed 
at an insignificant salary by an important 
concern. This heavily mortgaged dwelling 
is the typical much-advertized one-acre 
farm on Staten Island, put together for 
sale only. Tho occupied for hardly two 
years, it is already commencing to show 
the effects of premature dilapidation. 
Grace Maxwell is confiding to her neigh- 
bor, Mrs. Carter, a dowdy woman of forty 
with a penchant for highballs, that she has 
just returned from a matinee, using the 
household money to pay for her ticket, and 
that she has forgotten to prepare a meal 
for her husband. We incidentally learn 
that Grace is harassed by tradesmen in as 
much as she has used funds from the sm: ‘I 
domestic exchequer to purchase a violently 
new bonnet. Mrs. Carter shrewdly advises 
her to play sick when her husband comes 
home. “When you’ve been married as long 
as I have, you'll find the only safe way to 
get around is to have your husband sorry 
for you. When you’re sorry for them, 
dear, they abuse you, and when they are 
sorry for you, they love you, and the more 
they love, the more you get.” Grace is 
persuaded to follow the counsel of her 
elderly friend, but when she finds herself 
alone with her husband she breaks down 
and confesses. Jack takes her confession 
kindly. 























HOW TO ENTER 
This is the style of the artist impersonating not 
the Statue of Liberty in| New York harbor, but 
Dick Sims coming with viands from a delicatessen 
shop. 


Fortunately for their rebellious stomachs 
Dick Sims, a young journalist, arrives with 
viands purchased at a delicatessen shop. 
Their Paradisic contentment is interrupted 
by the unexpected approach of James 
Stuart, the Serpent. Stuart, it appears, is 
an old college friend, to whom fortune has 
been kinder than to the Maxwells. His 
insidious advances under the guise of 
friendship are at first made to the husband 
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to whom he pretends to be attached on ac- 
count of past favors. “One good boost,” 
he cheerfully says, “deserves another. 
Now that’s why I am here.” 


Jack. Well, I’m always ready for a boost. 
Kick off, Jim, kick off. 

Stuart. Well, I'm a business man, and I 
handle things from a business man’s point of 
view. 


Jacx. I’ve never been able to figure out 
what that is. 
Stuart. You wouldn’t live here if you had 


and—well, maybe I can show you. Now, the 
United Construction Company makes the sac- 
rifice of paying you every week, don’t they? 


Jack. Yes. 

Stuart. How much? 

Jack. Twenty-five dollars, 

Stuart. What's your position there? 

Jack. I’in a chemist at the head of their 
testing department. Not very important, is it? 

Stuart. To you and me now, it’s quite 
important. Your company has the contract for 
the Pecos River Dam job, hasn’t it? 

Jack. Yes. 

Stuart. Also contemplates other conser- 


vation work both in this State and the West, 
with a good chance of getting it? 

Jack. I believe that’s the intention. 

Stuart. This Pecos job is a big contract, 
eh? 

Jack. I think so. 

Stuart. I suppose one of the most impor- 
tant things you do is to test the cement, as to 
its solidifying qualitv? Right? 

Jacx. Yes. I have an assistant who looks 
after the steel. The cement is the most im- 
portant part of the job. 

Stuart. How close can you approximate 
the endurance of cement? 

Jack. It’s part of my duty to know the 
difference in the grades. For instance, the 
ordinary Portland that is put into most jobs 
ought to hold tight a hundred years. There’s 
a closer process of refinement that would ex- 
tend the life another fifty years. 

Stuart. Exactly. Now, it’s that closer re- 
finement that I want to talk to you about. 
Here are the specifications for the Pecos job. 
I’m furnishing the cement. 


Jack. Yes? 
Stuart. Yes. I’m the Hudson Cement 
Company. We have this contract, John, and 


this closer refinement of the cement you were 
speaking of is called for in the specifications. 
Now, on this job alone, it will mean an extra 
expense to us of something like $200,000. It’s 
very problematical in my mind whether that 
same extra expense will increase the life of 
that cement five years, no matter how much 
you chemist boys figure and potter. Anyway, 
it won’t be over twenty-five years. I don’t 
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know who got up these specifications, but in 
my mind he is pretty much of a damn fool. 
Now, John, for the kick-off. Here’s my chance 
to give you and your wife that big boost— 
make you both financially independent—wipe 
out that old college obligation, and at the 
same time help myself. 

Jack. That’s kind of you. 
very happy. 

Stuart. Now, as I told you, that closer 
process of refinement is called for in these 
specifications; but, John, what we want is to 
have the tests go through on our regular 
cement, the ordinary grade, the same we sell 
everybody and good enough for anybody, and 
if you can save that $200,000 for me, I think 
a fair division of that saving is to give you 
$40,000. 

Jack. (Shrewdly.) There’s the Govern- 
ment Inspector. I’m only under him. 

Stuart. Don’t you worry about anybody 
but yourself. You’re an old friend and I 
want to help you. I’m a business man and 
there'll be no loose ends. 

Jack. That’s stealing. 

Stuart. No, that’s business. 

Jack. If I did that, I’d be a thief. 

Stuart. John, that’s a pretty nasty word, 
and it’s used altogether too carelessly these 
days. Now, I’m not here to teach any moral 
lesson, or anything like that, but are you 
doing any harm by accepting this? No, you’re 
doing what any successful business man would 
do. You're taking a chance of making $40,000. 
And why? Because you’re cheating the peo- 
ple? No. Because the dam will fall down? 
Certainly not. The dam will last one hundred 
years. Now, a lot of public improvements are 
put up to last a hundred years, and you know 
their history. They’re generally torn down in 
twenty. And as this particular dam is not 
half big enough for the requirements, the 
chances are it will be rebuilt in less than 
twenty-five years. It is a case of penny wise 
and pound foolish as far as the appropriation 
is concerned, and you know it. 

Jack. But I tell you it’s graft. 

Stuart. No, it’s taking advantage of the 
foolish and incompetent specifications made 
for this job. Why, John, it’s not even sharp 
practice. It’s making money on another man’s 
mistake. It’s picking up the loose ends of a 
business deal and putting it in your pocket, 
and believe me, it’s the loose ends that have 
made the American millionaire. 

Jack. The loose ends, eh? 

Stuart. Sure! Why, it’s the same oppor- 
tunity that would come to you if you were 
walking through a farm, and kicked up some 
dirt and discovered gold. Would you go to 
the owner of that farm and say, “There’s gold 
on your farm, I hope it makes you rich?” 
Certainly not. You'd buy that farm. You 


It'll make her 
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THIS IS ROSE COGHLAN REALLY 


On the stage in this play she is a dowdy woman of 
orty with a liking for highballs. 


might stake him to the potatoes, but you'd 


take the gold. What the hell’s the matter with 

you fellows that are always working your 

hearts and souls out for twenty-five dollars 

a week because of your damn fool ideas? 

Here’s an opportunity right in your hand. 

Don’t let it go by. Take advantage of it. 
Jack. Not me. 
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Here Jack reenters and Stuart departs for 
the present. Having failed to persuade 
Jack, Stuart now addresses himself as- 
siduously to the wife. He gives her costly 
presents, supplies her with money, and takes 
her out on his car—all this, of course, un- 
known to the husband. His motives, how- 
ever, are commercial, not amatory. In the 
second act Maxwell, heralded by Dick Sims, 
arrives unexpectedly in the afternoon. When 
he sees Stuart, he naturally suspects the 
fidelity of his wife. Stuart, on his part, re- 
gards the incident, in the parlance of the 
New York Police, as a “frame-up.” Grace, 
reasoning with feminine logic, is insulted 
by her husband’s insinuations. 


Grace. (To Jack.) So that is the measure 
of your ideals! That gives me your char- 
acter right in the palm of my hand. The first 
thing that even looks questionable you turn 
upon me as if I were a woman in the street! 

Jack. Now, wait! You're trying to put 
those words in my mouth. I didn’t turn on 
you in that way. I want to know what this 
man is here for. I want to know what an ex- 
cuse there is for a clandestine meeting be- 
tween my wife and a man who first tries to 
debauch me. I have a right to know, and I 
will know! 

STUART. 
Dick. 
your heads. 
for a moment. 

matter. 

Grace. Dick, that’s just one thing you can’t 
do. You must step out and stay out. This is 
one matter in which your theories and your 
ideas must stand aside in this household. Sit 
down, Jack. What I’ve got to say to you has 
been in my heart for a long time. 

Jacx. I can stand, but please begin. 

Stuart. Perhaps I'd better go. 

Jack. You stay where you are! I want to 
know something before you leave this house— 
if you do leave it. 

Stuart, All right. 

Grace. You'll know everything—and it’s 
time you did. 

Jack. Go on. 

Grace. When I married you, what did I 
become? 

JAcK. 

GRACE, 

Jack. No. 

Grace. That day up State, when you told 
me that you didn’t have much to give me, 
didn’t you say you weren’t going to be married 
like other people? We were going to be part- 
ners, and I said that was the only way I’d be 
a wife to any man, no matter how much I 
loved him? Isn’t that all true? 


Tell him the truth. 
Now, you three people have lost 
You'd better let me step in here 
I think I know what’s the 


My wife—that’s what I hoped for. 
Aren’t you forgetting something? 
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Jack. Yes. 

Grace. And isn’t it right that every partner 
should have something to say about what the 
other does? 

Jack. Well, what are you getting at? 

Grace. Just this. That night five weeks 
ago when Mr. Stuart came here, I heard what 
he proposed to you. I wanted to speak to you 
then, but you wouldn’t let me. Now, I’ve 
taken this up with him. I’ve written him, I’ve 
seen him, and I’ve tried to influence you in 
some way to accept what he offered. 

Jack. You've no right to interfere in this. 
It’s all right for a wife to be a man’s partner 
in everything—but not in stealing. 

Grace. Stealing? That’s what you call it! 
You and Dick sit here after you’ve done your 
work and talk and theorize and rise up to 
martyrdom, and what do I do? I’m in the 
house all of the time. Up at 6.30 in the morn- 
ing, and tired out at night. I wash, I scrub, 
I sweep, I sew, I cook; and what are you 
doing? . You’re up in your office, rubbing 
shoulders with the men who govern things. 
You have the excitement. You're a little cog 
in the great wheel that makes the world go 
round—the world I can’t enter—while I have 
to sit here like a drudge! 

Jack. Do you think ten hours a-day in a 
laboratory—half choked—without air—is any 
better than your work here? 

Grace. No. But fifty per cent. of your 
time goes to your work—forty per cent. to 
your theories and your men friends, and ten 
per cent. goes to me, when you come home to 
lay your head on the pillow and go to sleep. 
Suppose I only gave you ten per cent. of 
myself? Suppose I devoted fifty per cent. to 
dress and forty per cent. to going out, or to 
some man? 

Jacx. Has that happened? 

Grace. No, it has not happened! 

Jack. All this was part of the agreement. 

I told you you would have to go through it. 
All of it. We both knew that. 
*.Grace. Yes, until the chance came for you 
to help yourself. You believed and I believed 
that some day an opportunity would come to 
take you out of all this, and it did come, and 
without consulting me in the matter, you 
threw it out of the house. Stealing? What 
do you call stealing? What are you doing to 
me? 

Stuart. There’s my car. I'll go. 

Jack. No, you stay. 

Grace. Jack, I’m _ responsible for Mr. 
Stuart’s being here, and I’m the one to say 
when and how he can go. That’s my end of 
this partnership. 

Jack. So, you’re taking this all in your 
own hands, Grace? Don’t you think you're 
apt to make a mistake—a very, very great 
mistake ? 
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Grace. It is in my hands 
already. You can go if you 
want to, Mr. Stuart. 

Stuart. Thanks. Max- 
well, your wife is a damned 
sensible woman. Pay a lot 
of attention to her. 

Grace. Why, when he 
offered you that $40,000, I 
never had an idea you'd re- 
fuse it. I was like a little 
child coming downstairs on 
Christmas morning, and see- 
ing a Christmas tree, all 
beautifully lit up, and be- 
fore I could touch it, you’d 
kicked it out of the house 
because you don’t believe in 
Christmas trees. Now, I do 
believe in Christmas trees, 
and I demand that you take 
this opportunity; I’ve ar- 
ranged with Mr. Stuart that 
you shall take it, all of it, 
and you’ve simply got to do 
it. That’s all. 

Jack. Grace, can’t you 
see how you're blinded? I 
know the temptation, but if 
we do, all the love will be 
driven out of our hearts. 
The home will be gone. 











Grace. But we can find a 
newer one and a better one. 

Jack. You think you can 
move it over there where 
everything glitters, but 
you're mistaken. Now, I’m telling you, if you 
could make me do this thing—and I don’t 
think you can—it won’t do any good. Never 
mind my theories. Why, we have love and a 
home—little as it is. If I haven’t given you 
the attention I should I’m sorry. I'll work 
on. Nothing can stop a man when _ he’s 
honest. It’s only a little wait. 

Grace. Only a little wait! Only a little 
wait! Why, soon I'll be like Mrs. Carter, 
with paint on my face and gloves on my 
hands to hide the seams in them, and want- 
ing a highball to drown the sordidness of it 
all. Now, if it were necessary, John, I’d be 
willing to be like Mrs. Carter, dowdy and 
dirty, but you can’t take this chance of escape 
away from me—you can’t and you won't! 
That’s final. 

Dick. (Reéntering.) Jack, I think I know, 
and J— 

Jack. Now, 
tween husband and wife. 
love—and my _ conscience. 
You’re leaving? For where? 

Grace. Not for Stuart. There’s no more 
between Mr. Stuart and me than between you 


Dick. This is a thing be- 
Her love and my 
(To Grace.) 


SHE 


It is a tense moment in “Fine Feathers” when the Mephistophelean 
financier, impersonated by Wilton Lackaye, persuades the wife to assist him 
in bribing her husband. 


IS RECEPTIVE AND HE LURES 


and your employer, and I guess my job’s 
about ended there—as the partnership is here. 

Jack. Still you’re leaving—your husband 
and your home. You can’t go! 

Grace, I can’t go? 

Jacx. No. I won’t let you. 

Grace, By what right can you stop me? 

Jack. Just by the right of our love. I 
can’t allow you. That’s my end of the part- 
nership. You can’t go. 

Grace. Now, John, I love you. I do love 
you, but I’m not going to be weak enough to 
let you make this mistake. It’s just as Mr. 
Stuart said, it’s kicking up the grass and find- 
ing the gold, and if you don’t take it now, 
you can’t have me. It’s now three o’clock. 
I’ll be—let me see, where will I be—where can 
I be? I don’t know New York very well. 
I'll be at the restaurant in Wanamaker’s at 
five o'clock. If you come for me, then I'll 
know that I’m really a partner, and every- 
thing will be all right. If you don’t, I’ve got 
to find some way of getting into business for 
myself, and remember, I love you—but I—I 
must go. Will you come? 

Jacx. If I should go, we’d leave home be- 
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hind. We'd never find it over there—this 
way. Go, if you feel you have to, but for 
God’s sake, Grace, you're stepping into your 
ruin. Please don’t. 

Grace. Remember, John, Wanamaker’s at 
five, and please, please still be my partner. 
(She goes.) 

Dick. If there’s anything I can do, any 
way I can help, you know— Could I suggest 
something, old man? Perhaps when she gets 
over there and begins to wait, she'll change 
her mind. Grace is impulsive, most women 
are, and it’s a ten-to-one shot that when you 
walk into that restaurant, she'll be glad to 
come home under any conditions. Brace up 
now, old chap, and I'll go with you. Where 
are you going? 


Jacx. To Grace. 
Dick. Righto! 
Jack. But not the way you think I am. 


I’m going first to Grace and then to Stuart. 
I’m going right through, I tell you! You're 
the only one who knows this, and you can talk 
if you want to—that only means the end for 
me, but anything is better than this. 

Dick. Jack, you know, I— 

Jack. Yes, I know I can trust you, but 
Dick, I’m going to fix that cement the way 
Stuart wants it. I’m going to take his money. 
If that’s the system, if that’s the way they 
play the game, if that’s the only way I can 
decently clothe my wife, decently give her a 
position, decently provide what I ought to pro- 
vide, I’m going to do it. 

Two years elapse. The third act takes 
place in John Maxwell’s luxuriously fur- 
nished country residence. On the surface 
appear prosperity and happiness but, as 
Ibsen would say, there are rats in the 
house. Grace is so much occupied with 
social delights that she fails to note how 
her husband grows hollow-eyed, how he 
puts his money into crazy speculations at 
Stuart’s suggestion, and how he attempts 
to forget his losses by placing his trust 
more and more in the flask. After a long 
absence Dick reappears for the first time. 
He has accidentally heard through Max- 
well’s broker of the shattered state of his 
finances; he has also learned that it was 
Stuart who, in the language of the “Street,” 
has “trimmed” him. Maxwell has over- 
drawn his account by ten thousand dollars, 
and faces prison as well as ruin. In an 
interview with Stuart he now angrily de- 
mands his full share in the graft—that is to 
say, sixty thousand dollars in addition to 
the bribe already received. He threatens 
to reveal everything. Stuart points out 
that Mrs. Maxwell was an accessory to the 
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crime. At this moment Grace enters, hav- 
ing returned from the theater. Alone with 
Grace, Stuart bluntly explains the situation. 
He goes out, leaving husband and wife 
alone to face this crisis in their career. 


Grace. I’m not going to talk to you, now. 
You don’t seem to be able to control yourself. 
It’s hard for me to believe that the man I 
married can say such things and I tell you, I 
won't listen. 

Jack. But I am the man you married, and 
you will listen. He didn’t tell you that he’s 
tricked us out of all the money he gave us, 
that I lost everything I had on the same ad- 
vice that I first doubled my money, and that 
I cashed that check on his assurance that 
everything was all right. And now he’s got 
all the money that’s been stolen and won by 
gambling, for that’s where it all came from. 
Oh, no, Grace, he didn’t tell you that. He 
couldn’t. He knew that when you fixed it up 
with him for us to take that cement money, 
that that was a felony, too. But he didn’t tell 
you that, did he? No. And you wouldn't 
listen to me. He didn’t tell you, did he, that 
if I said anything that'll put him where he 
belongs, where he says I’m going, that he’d 
take you right along with him! He’ didn’t 
tell you that we were all responsible for that 
graft, every single solitary one of us. No! 
He wanted you to influence me to get out of 
the hole he’s in and cheat us again out of our 
rightful share of the loot. That’s what he’s 
after. And by God, I’m beginning to think 
that he’s almost made you believe that he’s 
right, and I’m wrong! 

Grace. He didn’t make me believe any- 
thing, but you’re making me believe some- 
thing. What right have you to abuse me? [| 
tried:to find a home. I tried to open a way 
for you to help yourself, to take me with you 
and give us a decent position, a decent living. 
I was to be your partner, that was decided, 
and I opened a way for you, but the minute 


you agreed you closed up like a clam. You 
haven’t taken me into your confidence. You 
didn’t tell me you were speculating. You 


didn’t tell me anything of these things, or 
even I would have sense enough to have told 
you to stop. Now, you’ve closed the way and 
you’re turning on me. I’m not responsible, 
and you know it. 

Jack. You opened the way, eh? 

Grace. Yes. And Jack be _ reasonable. 
Don’t you understand that you’ve lost every 
advantage yourself, but I had no part in this? 
Don’t you see I love you, that I want to help 
you, I want to get you out of this. Can’t you 
understand? You’ve no right to turn on me. 
It isn’t fair. 

Jack. It isn’t fair to tell you the truth? 
You did open a way. You opened it long be- 
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fore Stuart came to the house, but like most 
careless women, you didn’t care what way it 
led to. 

Grace. What way? ; 

Jack. The wrong way—I told you then. 
First you beat the butcher, and you knew I 
couldn’t pay him a second time, and then it 
was theater tickets, and then it was a hat, and 
then came the deluge and you pounded me 
into this Stuart business, because you thought 
you wanted to help me. You fell for the 
flash! You wanted silk next to your skin and 
furs on your back and you drove and pounded 
and pounded and drove until you got them, 
and now see where we are! 

Grace. But you didn’t tell me it was a 
crime. You didn’t tell me anything. You let 
me go. 

Jack. You never gave me a chance. You 
took it into your own hands and left home 
for God knows where, left me cold, and I 
loved you enough to follow. Now, then, I’m 
not a cheater by intention or choice, but I am 
your husband and I cheated with him for you, 
and to-night I even went so far as to try and 
cheat some more for you. I don’t need his 
advice—that’s what broke me. And I wanted 
his money for no reason in the world except 
to give it to you. And now you seem to be 
trying to stop me. You've listened to him 
when he tried to have you persuade me to 
take that ten thousand and keep out of jail 
and stop right here. Well, I want sixty. He’s 
trying to buncoe you out of the balance just 
as he buncoed us out of all the rest we've 
stolen. But he can’t do it. Either it’s the 
whole sixty or I’ll give myself up to the bank 
and end the whole miserable business. Either 
we go on stealing or pay the penalty! 

Grace. Stealing? How can you say that 
now. When you met me in New York you 
agreed then it was really an opportunity. 

Jack. Opportunity? It was an opportunity 
to falsify a certified chemical test and he paid 
for it. Plain, ordinary thieving. That’s what 
it was and I told you that two years ago, be- 
fore you walked out of the bungalow. But 
you didn’t seem to see it. There are two 
kinds of crime in the world, Grace; some of 
it is legal and some of it isn’t. This wasn’t 
legal. Both are repugnant and obnoxious to 
me, but I did it because I loved you. Now, 
it’s come to a show down. There are two 
alternatives: one to go on, the other to give 
up. If you want to go on, I’m going to have 
my way this time, or else I’m through. 

Grace. Through with what? With me? 
With him? Do you mean to tell me you 
would give yourself up and leave me here 
alone? That’s what you nearly did once be- 
fore, and now you're willing to do it again. 
Right here to-night Stuart said you were a 
quitter. 


Jack. Did he? Well, one word from you, 
Grace, and I’ll be the worst quitter you ever 
ran up against and if I’m going to blackmail 
him—and that’s what it is. I’m not going to 
act under the supposition that it’s right or 
that it’s business or that it’s an oppor- 
tunity. I’m going to make it plain blackmail, 
whether it’s for ten thousand or sixty thou- 
sand, or else I’ll take the other alternative, not 
ask for a cent and face what’s coming to me. 
Either we’re crooks or we're honest, and if we 
make up our minds to be crooks, let’s get all 
we can out of it! That’s the way I figure it! 

Grace. But the first wasn’t. That was 
only your idea—Dick’s theories. It was a 
matter of saving money that would otherwise 
be lost. You heard what Stuart said. You 
knew his argument and when you came to me 
in New York, conceded them. Those are 
facts. 

Jack. You poor little fool, you stole then 


. and I stole and both of us have been stealing 


since then. You're a thief and I’m a thief and 
he’s a thief, and he’s the worst of us, because 
he taught us stealing—forces it on us! All 
the dresses and junk that you and Lizzie and 
the rest of them have, the whole miserable 
business—stolen ! 

Grace. Jack! 

Jack. Yes, stolen! Now, Grace, are we 
going to— 

Grace, Jack!! (Her tone of peremptory 
demand stops him. He pulls himself together 
for a moment.) 

Jack. Well, what about it? I—I—lI’ve ex- 
plained it all now, I guess. 

Grace. (Choking with a sob.) You have. 
Yes. All that you should have explained 
seven years ago, up State, before—before—we 
married. I thought I knew you then and I 
thought I’d know you ever since, but to-night 
I find I’ve just been a stranger, always just 
outside and—and—lI failed to—to—to—(over- 
come by emotion.) Go away, Jack, please— 
go away, I—(She stumbles into door and turns 
the key in the lock.) 

Jack. (Tries to open it.) Grace, Grace! 
Grace, I—(He seems to feel the futility of 
everything. He quickly puts his hand to his 
hip pocket and takes out a revolver, as Dick 
enters.) 

Dicx. Going out? 

Jack. Why, hello, Dick! I’d almost for- 
gotten you up there. She’s in there, sick—up- 
set, I guess. 

Dick. Why, that’s all right. I can see her 
some other time. Where are you bound for? 

Jack. I’ve got to see Stuart for a moment. 
We didn’t quite finish our business. It’s only 
a ways up the road and it won’t take me long. 
You just wait here and I’ll be back directly. 

Dick. (Standing in Jack’s way.) A little 
late, I should say. 
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Jacx. Oh, the hour doesn’t make much dif- 
ference. I’m going now, Dick— 

Dick. Can I trail along? It wouldn’t do 
any harm to have another fellow with you. 

Jack. No, Dick, I’ve got something to do 
and I’m going to do it alone! (Tries to rush 
past Dick, but is stopped by him.) 

Dick. No, you don’t! (A struggle ensues.) 

Jack. Let me go, Dick Simms! Damn 
you, I knew you’d do that! I could see it in 
your eyes! Let me go! You don’t know 
what he’s done to me! (Grace opening door, 
watches breathlessly. Dick is reaching for 
Jack’s hip pocket.) 

Jacx. Oh! My arm! Let me go, Dick, 
you don’t know what he’s done to me! (Dick 
takes gun.) You think that will stop me? 
But you don’t know me: I’m going anyway! 
I’ll do it with my hands! (He rushes to the 
door.) 

Grace. (Steps forward with frightened 
cry. Realising her own blame and her love 
for him.) Jack! Jack! dear—Jack—my boy— 
my husband—my dearest—come—come—here! 

(The love note in her voice reaches his al- 
most insane mind. He stops for a moment, 
whimpers like a child, takes a step forward 
and falls into her arms.) 

Grace. Jack! My boy—my 
know, I know—I’m the one to blame. 
my fault—all mine. 

(Dick mechanically puts revolver into his 
pocket.) 


husband—I 
It’s all 


The next evening John and Grace re- 
gain their composure. They receive notice 
that Stuart has made good Maxwell's over- 
draught on the bank. They are ready to 
build up their lives again—honestly, when 
Dick suddenly appears wildly excited, with 
the news that the dam has burst and that 
hundreds of people. have lost their lives. 
An investigation is sure to follow. He 
urges John to leave the country at once. 
Dick is followed by Stuart, who makes the 
same suggestion. John spurns the idea. 
Fiercely he turns on Stuart. 


Stuart. The thing’s done—you can’t undo 
it. We believed the dam was strong enough. 
Only an extraordinary condition, only a rise 
in the water beyond every record brought it 
all about. That lets us out, if we only have 
time—after the public has forgotten. We can 
beat the engineers. Let me get you away and 
we'll pull through. 

Jack. And do you think that with your 
money and your lawyers and the rest of the 
pull that you’re ever going to square murder? 

Stuart. Murder? It’s an act of God. 
Mur- 


That’s our position, and we stick to it. 
der be damned. 
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Jack. You heard what I said, Stuart. 
Murder. Not an opportunity, not kicking up 
the gold under the grass on the farm, but 


murder! The lives of men and women and 
children, 
Stuart. By God! You'd preach your life 


and liberty away, and her’s too. Men—wom- 
en—and children—a handful of dagoes and 
Pollaks that the world’s better off without. 
A few brats who couldn’t fill a useful position 


even if they did live to be men and women. 


How do you know that it wasn’t an act of 
God? He brought the water there—we didn’t 
—but I’m not here to argue. Time is precious. 
I want to know where you stand, and if you’re 
going to talk, I’m going to get ready for you. 
Now, come on! Do you go, or do you lay 
down? 

Dicx. Jack—old man—Jack! 

Jack. Some day I wanted to be able to die 
and try to face all I’ve done in my life with 
the biggest chance I may have of forgiveness, 
and I’m not going to get that by running 
away. I stay. 

Stuart. All right. But if you do, you'll 
never see her again. She couldn’t live 
through it. Talk if you want to, but you just 
talk your wife into prison—and perhaps— 
then God only knows what— 

Jack. Oh, my Grace! My darling Grace! 

Grace. Don’t, Jack. Don’t. I’ll go if you 
go. Just what you want, dear, just what you 
want. 


Lizziz. Mrs. Maxwell. 

Grace, Yes—yes, Lizzie? 

Lizziz. Your new opera cloak from Ben- 
gall’s. Shall I take it upstairs? 


Grace. Send it back, please. There’s no 
message. 

Stuart. Well, Maxwell, I’ve got to go 
now. 

Jacx. If you'll both step out a minute 


while I talk to Grace, I'll let you know just 
what I’m going to do. 

Dick. I'll be up in the den when you want 
me. Don’t let Grace go up there, Jack—I 
don’t think I could stand it myself, old boy— 
I don’t think I could stand it myself. 

Jack. You wait here just a moment, Grace 
—just a little moment, and then I’ll tell you— 
Grace, dear, I’ve always loved you more than 
anything in my life. But to-night when you 
took the stand you did with Stuart, I loved 
you more than I thought it was possible for a 
man to care for a woman. 


Still, Jack can find no way out of the 
Situation except self-destruction. With a 
bullet directed at his own brain he pays 
for her folly and his own as the curtain 
falls. 

THE Enp. 
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A VIVISECTION OF SARAH BERNHARDT’S ART 


NHE best period in which to 
study an artist is the period 
{ of his or her decadence. 
4 This paradoxical statement is 
S) made by a writer in the 
New York Review with ref- 
erence to Sarah Bernhardt, who at her 
present advanced age still thrills and mys- 
tifies her audience. In the decadent period 
of life, the writer asserts, the first energy 
of inspiration is gone; what remains is the 
artistic mechanism, and it is that alone 
which one can study with precision. What 
is done mechanically, after the heat of the 
blood has cooled and the divine accidents 
have ceased to happen, is all that was the 
result of conscious skill in the performance. 
To see all this mechanism exposed as the 
outline of the skeleton is exposed when age 
thins the flesh upon it, is to learn more 
easily all that is to be learned of the struc- 
ture of the art which nature has heretofore 
concealed. 

The writer proceeds on this theory to a 
sort of vivisection of Sarah Bernhardt as 
an artist. The test of the artist, the test 
which decides how far the artist is still 
living as something more than a force of 
memory, lies in the power to create a new 
part, to bring new material to life. From 
this point of view, it seems Sarah Bern- 
hardt is incontrovertibly dead. Last year 
in “L’Aiglon” and this year in “Francesca 
da Rimini,” she offered convincing proof 
of her decease. The writer admits that 
Francesca is a poor play, but, he asks, 
might it not have been possible for Sarah 
Bernhardt once to have thrilled us even 
as this Francesca of Mr. Marion Craw- 
ford? She had frequently taken bad plays 
as willingly as good plays to turn them to 
her own purpose, and she has been as tri- 
umphant, if not as fine, in bad plays as in 
good ones. Her Francesca, however, is 
lifeless, “a melodious image making mean- 
ingless music.” She says over the words 
“cooingly, chantingly or frantically, as the 
expression marks, to which she seems to 
act, demand.” The interest is in following 
her expression marks. Here the skeleton 
of her art lies revealed. 

The first thing one notices in Bernhardt’s 
acting, when one is free to watch it coolly 
as a doctor observes an anatomical object, 
is the manner in which she subordinated 


effects to effect. She has her crescendos, 
of course, and it is these which people are 
most apt to remember; but the extraor- 
dinary force of these crescendos comes 
from the smooth and level manner in 
which the main part of the speaking is 
done. 


“She is anxious to make points at every 
moment, to put all the possible emphasis into 
every separate phraze. I have heard her glide 
over really significant phrazes which, taken by 
themselves, would seem to deserve more con- 
sideration, but which she has wisely subordi- 
nated to an overpowering effect of ensemble. 
Sarah Bernhardt’s acting always reminds me 
of a musical performance. Her voice is itself 
an instrument of music, and she plays upon 
it as a conductor plays upon an orchestra. 
The movements of her body, her gestures, 
the expression of her face, are all harmonious, 
are all parts of a single harmony. It is not 
reality which she aims at giving us—it is re- 
ality transpozed into another atmosphere, as 
if seen in a mirror in which all its outlines 
become more gracious. The pleasure which 
we get from seeing her as Francesca or as 
Marguerite Gautier is doubled by that other 
pleasure, never completely out of our minds, 
that she is also Sarah Bernhardt. 

“To Sarah Bernhardt acting is a perform- 
ance on a musical instrument. One seems to 
see the expression marks, piano, pianissimo, 
allargando and just where the tempo rubato 
comes in. She never forgets that art is not 
nature, and that when one is speaking verse 
one is not talking prose. She speaks with a 
liquid articulation of every syllable, like one 
who loves the savor of words on the tongue, 
giving them a beauty and an expressiveness 
often not in them themselves. Her face 
changes less than you might expect; it is not 
overpossessed by detail; it gives always the 
synthesis. The smile of the artist, a wonder- 
ful smile which has never aged with her, 
pierces through the passion or languor of the 
part. It is often accompanied by a suave, 
voluptuous tossing of the head and is like 
the smile of one who inhales some delicious 
perfume with half-closed eyes. All through 
the level perfection of her acting there are 
little sharp snaps of the nerves, and these are 
but one indication of that perfect mechanism 
which her art really is. Her finger is always 
upon the spring. It touches. or releases it 
and the effect follows instantaneously.” 


There was a time when it would have 
been barely possible to dissect so dispas- 
sionately the elements of Sarah’s acting. 
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Her art. has always. been a very conscious 
art, but it spoke to us once with an elec- 
trical shock, as if nerve touched netve or 
the mere “contour subtil” of the voice were 
laid tinglingly on one’s spinal cord. Two 
magics met and united in the artist and 
the woman, each unique in its kind. There 
was, the writer goes on to say, an excite- 
ment in going to the theater; one’s pulses 
beat feverishly before the curtain had 
risen; there was almost a kind of obscure 
sensation of peril, such as one feels when 
the lioness leaps into the cage, on the other 
side of the bars. 


“The acting was like a passionate decla- 
ration, offered to someone unknown. It was 
as if the whole nervous force of the audience 
were sucked out of it and flung back, intensi- 
fied, upon itself, as it encountered the single, 
insatiable, indomitable nervous force of the 
woman. And so, in its way, this very arti- 
ficial acting seemed the mere instinctive, irre- 
sistible expression of a temperament; it mes- 
merized one, awakening the senses and send- 
ing the intelligence to sleep. 

“After all, tho Rejane skins emotions alive, 
and Duse serves them up to you on golden 
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dishes, it is Sarah Bernhardt who dppears the 
supreme feast. In ‘La Dame aux Camélias,’ 
still, she shows herself as an actress, the 
greatest actress in the world. It is all sheer 
acting; there is no suggestion as with Duse, 
there is no canaille attractiveness as with 
Rejane; the thing is plastic, a modelling of 
emotion before you, with every vein visible; 
she leaves nothing to the imagination, gives 
you every motion, all the physical signs’ of 
death, all the fierce abandonment to every 
mood, to grief, to delight, to lassitude.” 


Sarah Bernhardt, this writer insists, still 
seems to be the same Phédre that she was 
eleven or twelve years ago, as she is the 
same Dame aux Camélias. Is it reality? 
Is it illusion? Illusion, he answers, per- 
haps; but an illusion which makes itself 
into a very effective kind of reality. “She 
has played these pieces until she has got 
them not only by heart but by every nerve 
and by every vein, and now the ghost of the 
real thing is so like the real thing that 
there is hardly any telling the one from 
the other. It is the living on of a mastery 
once absolutely achieved, without so much 
as the need of a new effort.” 





A RETURN TO THE DIONYSIAN ORGIES 
IN THE THEATER 


SUT of Russia comes a proph- 
ecy that the theater of the 
future will be a return to the 
Dionysian orgies whence it 
sprang. In other words, that 
the whole tendency of the 
age is towards a form of dramatic art 
which shall no longer be a mere spectacle, 
enacted by a certain group of people for 
the entertainment of a larger group, but 
rather a ceremony in which actors and 
audience shall each bear a part, the former 
representing the play proper and the latter 
acting as chorus on behalf of the whole 
people. 

This sociable, if somewhat startling, idea 
emanates from the philosophy of Viacheslaf 
Ivanof, one of the most brilliant and dar- 
ing of the group of modern Russian essay- 
ists and thinkers. He expounds it at 
length in an essay published in a recent 
number of the English Review. Appar- 





ently he has no intention of taking issue 
with Gordon Craig, who would banish all 
actors from the stage; but he sees in every 


realm of human thought and endeavor the 
approach of an organic era in art which 
must bring with it, as a necessary develop- 
ment, a synthesis of the play and its choric 
drama. 

The growth of open-air theaters in 
America, the celebration of pageants, per- 
formances like those of the Coburn players 
and the annual play of the Bohemians in 
the primeval forest of the California, are 
indication that this tendency, already 
crystallized in Russia, is taking root in this 
country as well. For in the presentation of 
the Bohemian play as well as in the per- 
formances of such plays as Percy Mac- 
Keye’s “Canterbury Pilgrims,” by Coburn’s 
picturesque band of players, the stage as 
such is already eliminated. The spectators 
themselves become, in a sense, a_back- 
ground for the play. The Russian esthete, 
however, goes a step further. He not 
merely broadens the stage and levels the 
line between players and audience, but he 
calls upon the spectators themselves to take 
part in the play. In musical comedies in 
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WHERE STAGE AND AUDITORIUM MERGE INTO ONE 


The Coburn Players in the ‘Electra’ of Euripides, at the University of Missouri 


this country the audience is sometimes 
asked to join in a popular song. In Peter 
Pan Maude Adams asks the spectators to 
aid her in reviving little Tinker Bell by 
demonstrating their faith in fairies. In 
“Sumurun” and its numberless imitations, 
the actors pass through the audience as 
they enter the stage, but no American play- 
wright has yet indorsed Mr. Ivanof’s radi- 
cal theories. 

As Mr. Ivanof puts it, the theory sounds 
logical enough; in practice, the result 
would probably make a political conven- 
tion look—or sound—like a Quaker meet- 
ing. He. lays particular stress on the de- 
velopment of the political drama, the audi- 
ence acting as a choric echo symbolical of 
the voice of the populace. He reminds us that 
the myth-creating tragedy of the Greeks 
went hand in hand with political drama, 
and that “the people, keeping in the theater 
the festival of the Great Dionysia, went 
directly afterwards to the national con- 
clave and the council of the oldest, throw- 
ing their ecstasy and their hate into the 


scales of public affairs.” With this possi- 
bility in view, the orgiastic development of 
the dramatic art might well command a 
much larger share of popular attention than 
would be accorded to the wordless drama 
or the sublimated puppet-show. 

Mr. Ivanof lays a broad foundation for 
his conclusion that real political freedom 
will exist only “when the choric voice of 
the masses will be an authentic referendum 
of the true will of the people.” He sees in 
modern symbolism, with its tendency to 
think constantly of that which lies beyond 
the verge of immediate comprehension, a 
dynamic force that is prophetic of a new 
epoch in which all art and all phases of life 
will be united organically. He regards the 
appearance of the Russian novelists upon 
the world-arena as one of the first indica- 
tions of the approach of this epoch. Then 
it was that Wagner arose, with his appeal 
for “the union of artistic energies in the 
synthesis of the arts, necessitating and 
absorbing into the focus of art the whole 
spiritual self-definition of a people”; and 
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Nietzsche, with his doctrine of the new 
collective soul, for which will is knowledge; 
knowledge, in the sense of affirmation, life; 
life, belief in the earth. Lastly came Ibsen 
prophesying that in the future all beauty 
would be known as life, and all life as 
beauty. 

Mr. Ivanof finds the same trend in the 
social, religious and philosophical thought 
of the day. The idea of social reconstruc- 
tion, evolving out of the struggle of the 
classes, he interprets as a demand for a 
new organic epoch which shall give it full 
expression. The strongest symptoms of 
approaching change are found in the affir- 
mation of the super-personal in the indi- 
vidual, and in the attempts to develop the 
pantheism in the Christian creed and to 
give a new and more spiritual revelation 
of the theocratic idea. 

Relating these several tendencies to the 
development of a new dramatic art, Mr. 
Ivanof holds that the new symbolism has 
been already foreshadowed by Wagner. 


Also he asserts emphatically that all forms 
of future creativeness will arise from the 
spirit of music, not only because the pres- 
ence of rhythm is indispensable, but be- 
cause the very soul of art is musical in 


that the interpretation of its hidden con- 
tent can be expressed by music alone. The 
will, the impulse, springs from music, the 
language of the unspeakable. All drama 
is born of music, or of the ancient choric 
dithyramb, and to this source all drama 
must in the end return. 

It is interesting to trace the development 
of modern dramatic art from the choir 
dance of the Dionysians. This ceremony, 
primarily the communion of the sacrificers 
and the participants in the sacrificial mys- 
tery, took on, with the lapse of time, more 
and more of the dramatic form. The ac- 
tions and sufferings of the hero, devoted to 
destruction, came to be no longer an ex- 
perience common to all and gained an 
exclusive significance as the choir, early 
separated from the crowd, became merely 
an accompaniment, and the former partici- 
pants in the ritual settled into passivity as 
mere spectators. Gradually the mask of 
the actor was replaced by the assuming of 
a given character, and in the age of 
Shakespeare all was staked on the vivid 
reproduction of this character. The climax 
was reached in the productions of the 
French theater of the seventeenth century, 
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where the drama was developed along lines 
as clearly marked as the demonstration of 
a mathematical theorem. One point in the 
history of the central character conditioned 
the whole play, which was built around it 
with architectural accuracy. 

Wagner, Ibsen and Maeterlinck sounded 
the keynote of the new dramatic form, 
which is plainly tending towards the dy- 
namic beginning, in that it endeavors to 
banish the hero from the stage and put in 
his place Life, “the great process of be- 
coming.” Mr. Ivanof says: 


“Those who go to contemplate these living- 
picturelike exhibitions of daily life know in 
advance that the new knot of life-powers to 
be tied before their eyes is not tied for the 
first time, and they disregard the catastrophe 
because they know that the action on the stage 
is only a fraction of the great general drama 
of living in which they are themselves serious 
actors. The problem begins to lie partly in 
their own life. They are pleased if the drama- 
tist raises a question which they themselves 
have to answer. In that, the dynamic begin- 
ning of the theater is corroborated... . / And 
if the theater is to be a new dynamic; let it 
be so right through. Let us follow the ex- 
ample of the ancient leeches who, in order to 
bring about favorable conditions in their pa- 
tients, sought the aid of ecstatic music and 
exciting dance-rhythms. The theater must 
definitely manifest its dynamic power and 
must consequently cease to be merely the spec- 
tacle.... The spectator must become an 
actor and participate in the action. The crowd 
of spectators must mingle in the choric body 
as in the mystical communion of the ancient 
‘orgy’ or ‘mystery.’ ” 


When the Dionysian orgies became 
nothing more to the spectators than a 
scrutiny of the spells of Dionysius, the 
action itself moved away from the orches- 
tra, from the round platform for the choir 
in the midst of the horseshoe-shaped audi- 
torium, up to the proscenium. Then the 
footlights were drawn like an enchanted 
line between actors and audience and the 
two worlds were made foreign to one 
another. No vein united the two separate 
bodies by a blood-circulation of creative 
energy. Therefore the essayist makes em- 
phatic pronouncement that “the stage must 
stride over the footlights and take the 
people to itself once more, or the people 
must take possession of the stage.” He 
is confident that such a purpose is already 
professed by certain advanced thinkers. 





THE FEMININE GENIUS OF MASSENET 


MASSENET, A LOVER OF FLOWERS, FAIR WOMEN 
AND MELODY 


\ HE two supreme gifts of Jules 
Massenet, the French com- 
{ poser who died in Paris on 
4 August 13, were his melodic 
gift and his capacity for 
understanding and appealing 
to women. It has been said of him that he 
composed music as naturally as other men 
breathe or eat. Melody was in his blood, 
so to speak. And women were always as- 
sociated with his music. He wrote operas 
for many of them. “He could make women 
so happy with his adroit verbal petting,” 
writes Bessie Abott, the opera singer, in the 
New York Tribune, “that one could listen 
to him forever. He had a pretty trick of 
telling his fair companion that she sug- 
gested a melody, and he would go to the 
piano and improvize some honey sweet 
strains that really did suit the personality 
of the one so highly complimented.” Miss 
Abott adds: “He was a lover of flowers, 
too. Flowers, fair women and melody. Can 
you imagine a more joyful life?” 

Operas, oratorios, lyrics, instrumental 
pieces flowed without ceasing from his 
fecund mind, and while it may be granted 
that many of his pages were banal and 
ephemeral, he reached the popular heart and 
brought happiness to millions. “His life,” 
says M. Bruneau in the Paris Matin, “was 
one perpetual conquest, obtained smilingly, 
as if in enjoyment.” Even the composer 
Debussy, whom Massenet did not admire, 
testifies in the same paper: 


“Massenet was the most really loved of 
contemporary musicians.... His colleagues 
pardoned in him all this power of pleasing, 
which is properly a gift. To tell the truth, 
this gift is not indispensable, above all in art, 
and one can affirm, among other examples, 
that John Sebastian Bach never pleased in the 
sense that word takes when it is a question 
of Massenet. Has any one heard young mil- 
liners say they hummed the ‘Passion accord- 
ing to St. Matthew’? I do not believe so. 
And yet everybody knows that they wake up 
in the morning singing ‘Manon’ or ‘Werther.’ 
Make no mistake, that is a charming glory to 
be envied secretly by more than one of those 
great purists who have nothing more to warm 
their hearts than the rather laborious respect 
of the cénacles.” 


Much of Massenet’s popularity in Amer- 


ica during recent years is due to the per- 
formance of his music in Oscar Hammer- 
stein’s Manhattan Opera House, and one 
of the best tributes paid to Massenet since 
his death is written by Mr. Hammerstein. 
“It may almost be said of him,” Mr. Ham- 
merstein declares, “that he was the last of 
the great melodists. While other composers 
of the day were striving for unusual or- 
chestral effects and strange combinations of 
instruments, he was writing melody. It 
seems to me that most opera composers 
write for musicians. Massenet wrote for 
the public.” The impresario continues (in 
the New York Times): 


“The fact of the matter is that he wrote 
from the heart. He had a great fund of 
melody in his soul, and it had to come out. 
He could have continued to write for some 
time to come. To compose had become a 
function with him much like breathing or eat- 
ing for the ordinary person. Some of his 
latest operas contained a great deal of his best 
work, perhaps his best. It is certain that he 
will live, that Massenet’s works will be heard 
all over the world for a long time to come. 

“That is why the public likes Massenet’s 
music—because it is melodious. Debussy is 
only harmony; Strauss invents strange com- 
binations of instruments and makes weird 
dramatic effects. The other modern com- 
posers seem bent on imitating Debussy or 
Strauss. Massenet went on writing melody. 
His orchestration is often simple. Consider 
the celebrated ‘Meditation’ from ‘Thais.’ There 
is scarcely any background—just enough for 
the melody in the violin to float upon. And 
everybody remembers it, and carries it away 
in his heart and mind. ° 


The feminine note in Massenet’s music 
was both its strength and its weakness. 
There was something peculiarly Gallic in 
it. To the critic of the London Saturday 
Review his operas suggest “sugar and water 
with sexual suggestiveness,” but any com- 
poser, as Charles Henry Meltzer points out 
in the New York American, might envy 
Massenet his charm and grace. “Philo- 
sophically,” a writer in the Boston Tran- 
script observes, “he saw no deeper purpose 
in life than the unhappy solution of love 
affairs.” The list of Massenet’s operas, the 
same writer continues, is noted for diver- 
sity, not development: 
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THE 


describes 


“THE LAST OF 


So Oscar Hammerstein 
composers of the day,” 


Massenet. 


instruments, he was writing melody. 
He wrote from the heart” 


First romantic opera 
Then Sa- 
into 


“He tried everything. 
comique in ‘Don César de Pasan.’ 
lome attracted him. So he put her 
‘Hérodiade.’ 

“Three years later he had scored the 
‘Manon Lescaut’ of the Abbé Prevost, with a 
heroine of proper weakness and proper senti- 
mentality. Then came ‘Le Cid, the Spanish 
hero-epic of 1000 A. D., serving as the treas- 
ure chest from which to draw another tragic 
love-story. Next a version of ‘Werther,’ that 
tragedy of the sentimental, treated with the 
sentimentality of maturity instead of its logic. 
‘Thais’ transported him to the Alexandria of 
opulent degeneracy. The ‘Sapho’ of Daudet 
gave him a chance at the modern demi-monde,. 
But there he seemed less sure of himself than 
in the eighteenth century or the first, and the 
piece proved nowhere very successful. 

“Not long after ‘Hansel and Gretel,’ Mas- 
senet tried his hand at fairy opera and in 
‘Cendrillon’ gave the musical world a piece 
full of grace, delicacy and sentiment that 
lacked only a certain vitality. 

“Then came ‘Grisélidis,’ 


that unbeautiful 


GREAT MELODISTS” 
“While 
Mr. Hammerstein continues, “‘were striv- 


ing for unusual orchestral effects and strange combinations of 
He wrote for the public. 


legend of pointless self-sacrifice set 
to a beautiful lyric strain of senti- 
ment that some can find in the tale 
itself. From this vision of the Mid- 
dle Ages it was only a step to ‘Le 
Jongleur de Notre Dame,’ but a step 
that involved the novelty of an opera 
sans femmes. 

“After that, a visit to the seven- 
teenth century put Cherubino into a 
frothy comedy, and the classics sup- 
plied an ‘Ariane.’ Thence Massenet 
leaped to the French Revolution, but 
to see nothing more than desperate, 
tragic love. Then back to ‘Bacchus’ 
and finally to ‘Don Quichotte.’ Here 
Massenet made the mad knight love 
a courtesan and die touchingly in 
the woods. What ‘Cleopatra,’ his 
last opera, will show, remains for 
the future.” 


In life, no less than in art, Mas- 
senet responded to the “eternal 
feminine.” Miss Abott tells us: 


“With Massenet it was ‘toujours 
la femme.’ He was a clean, honor- 
able man, whose affairs were ‘those 
of a chivalrous gentleman, but he 
always had some goddess for idola- 
try. Women inspired him. He said 
that in women there was some di- 
vine wine of life which all men 
sought. Some held it in brimming 
measure, and they were the immor- 
tal women of poetry, music and his- 
tory, but all possessed in some de- 
gree that gift of the gods, so none were unin- 
teresting. He would have loved the court of 
Louis XIV. One day I stood with him on 
the edge of the pool before the Palace of 
Versailles. Dead leaves floated on the water, 
for it was autumn. He fell into a reverie. 
Abruptly he grasped my arm, and, pointing to 
the dark surface of the pool cried: ‘Don't you 
see them? There are the faces of all the dear, 
dead women which were mirrored here in the 
great days gone. Look! There is Louise de 
la Valliére as blond as wheat and plump as a 
vineyard quail; there is Pompadour, magnifi- 
cently beautiful, and there is a supremely lovely 
face, but sad as the mother’s who turns from 
her first born’s grave; it is Marie Antoinette.’ 

“Tt was uncanny, and I dragged him away. 
I have said that women played a large part in 
his life. This is evident when one recalls 
that he wrote ‘Thais’ and ‘Esclarmonde’ for 
the unfortunate Sybil Sanderson, ‘Don Qui- 
chotte’ for lovely Lucy Arbell and ‘Sapho’ 
for Emma Calvé. . . . He had prosperity and 
fame. Fortune loved this good; great man; 
he deserved every blessing that came to him.” 


other 





er ature and Art - 


A New Portent in 
English Letters. 


4OHN MASEFIELD, who has 

lately been telling an Ameri- 

can interviewer that he would 

like to see a revival of dra- 

matic poetry, is himself a 

sign that the high dramatic 

and poetic instinct is still alive in English 
literature. His poems, “The Everlasting 
Mercy” and “The Widow in the Bye 
Street” (Macmillan), have set all England 
talking, and are arousing on both sides of 
the Atlantic that kind of discussion which 
only greets literary achievement of the 
first order. The very heat of the con- 
troversy now raging about his name bears 
witness to his vitality. When a man is 
lauded to the skies by one critic and dis- 
missed by another as the perpetrator of a 
poem which is “nine-tenths sheer filth and 


one-tenth passable verse with a religious 


flavor to it,” he is worth watching! The 
words quoted are Lord Alfred Douglas’s, 
and the poem referred to is “The Everlast- 
ing Mercy.” Of this same poem Conings- 
by Dawson writes in Everybody's Maga- 
sine: “While you may be affronted and 
ought to be affronted, at the first reading, 
you need to bear in mind that this is one 
of the biggest things that have happened 
since Robbie Burns, and is among the few 
really virile religious poems in our lan- 


guage.” 


“The Widow 
Bye Street.’ 


VEN more interesting in some ways 

than “The Everlasting Mercy” is 

{ “The Widow in the Bye Street.” 

It has the same elemental appeal 

and a richer dramatic intensity. There are 

only four characters in the poem—the 

widow, her son, a harlot and a shepherd. 

The drama moves against humble back- 

grounds. It might happen anywhere. As 

William Marion Reedy, of the St. Louis 
Mirror, tells the story: 


,in the 


“A widow’s son is caught in the toils of a 
backwoods harlot, for whom he kills another 


man, and is hanged for it. This is told in 
language as near the actual speech of the 
people as pussible to get it on paper. The set- 
ting is soidid throughout, though glamored 
with phrazes here and there that are essen- 
tially not of the people who figure in the ac- 
tion. The wicked girl is contrasted with the 
honest widow and with the innocent boy 
whose love is pure, while she serves only lust 
and its whims. The action is swift and the 
setting is frequently beautiful. Mother-love 
is defeated by the out-workings of the viler 
passion of the strumpet and all quite in ac- 
cord with the way of the world of common or 
simple folk.” 








Mr. Reedy is not entirely converted to an 
acceptance of Masefield’s literary methods. 
He feels that behind the poet’s apparent 
freedom and frankness is “a strain sophis- 
tic and constrained and consciously con- 
trived for the effect’; yet he adds that 
Masefield is a man of broad, firm grasp of 
life whose “very failings are the stigmata 
of a genius however confused and lawless 
in the manipulation of its medium of ex- 
pression.’ 


Masefield’s Poetic Quality. 
T is easy to believe that John Mase- 
field, as he tells us himself, has 
fed on Thomas Hardy and on 
Walt Whitman. There is in him 
a quaint and almost unique blend of the 
lyric and the realistic. A writer in the 
London Academy objects to his line— 


Where a brook chatters over rusty pans 
but how about the magic of such lines as— 


Out of a tuft a little lark 

Went higher up than I could mark, 
His little throat was all one thirst 
To sing until his heart should burst, 
To sing aloft in golden light 

His song from blue air out of sight. 


Here is another 
quality : 


sample of Masefield’s 


All the tides triumph when the white moon 
fills. 
Down in the race the toppling waters shout, 
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A “SUPER-TRAMP” PENSIONED BY THE 
BRITISH GOVERNMENT 


The first picture published in America of William 
H. Davies, the beggar-poet whom Bernard Shaw dis- 
covered in a London doss-house. 


The breakers shake the bases of the hills, 
There is a thundering where the streams go 
out, 
And the wise shipman puts his ship about, 
Seeing the gathering of these waters wan. 
But what when love wakes high tide in a man? 


In Masefield, as in no other writer of our 
time, Mrs. May L. Becker points out in 
the New York Independent, resides a 
power to interpret the soul waking wide- 
eyed and innocent within the brutal body. 
He suggests Blake, she says, “only because 
Blake alone has heretofore expressed in 
poignant beauty the child yet living in the 
hearts of simple men.” 


The “Barbed Shafts” of 
Meredith’s Criticism. 

\ EREDITH, the most modern 
of Victorian novelists, we 
know (or ought to know), 
and Meredith the poet and 
philosopher; but in the auto- 
biographical letters now ap- 

pearing in Scribner's Magazine, we meet 
him for the first time as a critic of 
his contemporaries. “Little barbed shafts 
shot out of the atmosphere of the six- 
ties,” the London Daily News charac- 
terizes these comments, “that have no 
real place in any literary armory ex- 
cept that of our own day.” Victorian 


praises of Tennyson’s Arthurian Cycles, 
for instance, had the effect, privately ex- 
pressed, of shutting Meredith “away trom 
his fellows.” “He sings this mild fluency 
to this great length,” is the exasperated 
complaint to John Morley. Again, he 
flashes: “I’m a little sick of Tennysonian 
green Tea. I don’t thing Byron whole- 
some—exactly, but a drop or so—Eh? And 
he doesn’t give limp, lackadaisical fisher- 
men, and pander to the depraved sentimen- 
talism of our drawing-rooms. I tell you 
that ‘Enoch Arden’ is ill done, and that in 
twenty years’ time it will be denounced 
as villainous weak, in spite of the fine 
(but too conscious ) and the rich 
insertions of tropical scenery.” Whole 
essays on Hawthorne are contained in the 
following few words to a friend: “Haw- 
thorne has just the pen to fascinate you. 
His deliberate analysis, his undramatic rep- 
resentations, the sentience rather than the 
drawings which he gives you of his char- 
acters, and the luscious, morbid tone, are 
all effective. But I think his delineations 


verse, 


untrue: their power lies in the intensity 
of his egotistical perceptions, and are not 
the perfect view of men and women.” 


The Carlyles—A Meredithian 

Version. 
\F Carlyle, the Titan, his “heaver of 
rocks, not a shaper,” Meredith be- 
queaths us this memorable saying: 
“T hold that he is the nearest to 
being an inspired writer of any man in our 
times; he does proclaim inviolable law: he 
speaks from the deep springs of life. All 
this. But when he descends to our com- 
mon pavement . . he is no more sa- 
gacious nor useful nor temperate than a 
flash of lightning in a grocer’s shop.” 
Meredith, it seems, was a personal friend 
of the famous incompatibles, Mrs. Car- 
lyle “doing him the honor” to read 
his novels and make _ her husband 
listen to extracts from them, which was 
no slight service. “The writer thereof 
is no fool,” came the Olympian praise 
which Meredith thankfully pocketed. In 
return, the author of “Tragic Comedi- 
ans” studied the unhappy pair. “They 
snapped at one another,” he wrote 
later to an essayist who had _ permitted 
himself to be influenced by sympathy 
for the lady; “and yet the basis of 
affection was mutually firm. She ad- 
mired, he respected, and each knew the 





NEW REVELATIONS OF A “SUPER-TRAMP” 


other to be honest. Only she needed for 
her mate one who was more a citizen of the 
world.” And for the “greatest Briton of 
his time,” Meredith would prescribe “a 
woman of the placid disposition of Milton’s 


Eve with a nervous system resem- 


bling a dumpling.” 


The Reason Why Little Writers 
Should be Realists. 


@ <a) EREDITH wisely saw no natural 
“egies §=«oconflict between realism and 
idealism, only the complementary 
nature of the two. “Realism,” 
he wrote in a definition which will be 
handed down (and which it is a pity to 
quote only in part), “is the basis of good 
composition: it implies study, observation, 
artistic power, and (in those who can do 
more) humility. . . . Idealism is as an at- 
mosphere whose effects of grandeur are 
wrought out through a series of illusions. 
. . . Need there be exclusion, the one of 
the other? The artist is incomplete who 
does this. Men to whom I bow my head 
(Shakespeare, Goethe; and in their way, 
Moliére, Cervantes) are Realists au fond. 
But they have the broad arms of Idealism 
at command. They give us earth; but it 
is earth with an atmosphere.” As for the 
little writers, Meredith recommends that 
they should be realistic only. There they 
would at least do solid useful work, and 
not afflict the world with “headless and 
tailless imaginings’— poor attempts at an 
idealism which only “noble workmen” can 
achieve. For himself, he was humble. 


New Revelations of a 
“Super-Tramp.” 
the authors lately 

honored with a pension by 

the British Government was 

William H. Davies, a pro- 

fessional beggar and _ lyric 

poet, the “super-tramp” of 
Bernard Shaw’s discovery. Mr. Davies 
has long since retired from the exercize 
of his earlier profession. As “Shorty,” 
the tramp, he no longer exists except in 
the pages of his delectable prose. “The 
True Traveller” (Duckworth & Company, 
London) is his third volume of reminis- 
cences, and it is proving most provocative 
of critical praise and blame. There is an 
enthusiastic Davies cult in England. There 
are others who think the poet should pray 
to be delivered from his friends, others 














HE LIVES AGAIN IN HIS LETTERS 


Newly published correspondence lends interest to 
this French portrait of the author of “The Egoist” 
and “The Ordeal of Richard Feverel.” 


yet who consider him a very dull dog in- 
deed. Says The English Review: “Mr. 
Davies writes in a style which no descrip- 
tion would serve to suggest; it may owe 
something to the literature of the Bible. 
As one reads his remarkable English, one 
thinks of devotional writers such as Wil- 
liam Penn and Bunyan.” 


Women Vagabonds. 


<a) Y MIND was burned by poor men’s 

; ba m eyes and frozen by poor women’s 
aaa sighs”—sings Davies in a recent 
number of The Nation (London). 

And in his “True Traveller” we meet, for 
the first time, some of the women of the 
road and the cheap lodging-houses with 
whom he has fraternized. Heretofore Da- 
vies has maintained deep reticence on the 
subject of women vagabonds, hesitating ap- 
parently to tell the truth, unwilling to tell 
untruth. Now “he preserves his old mix- 
ture of decorum and naiveté,” to quote 
Edward Thomas in the London Bookman, 
“even while he is taking us up the strangest 
staircases.” We are introduced to “Mad 
Kitty,” “The Strong Woman,” “The 
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Woman in the Woods’—vagabonds of 
many and various kinds, kindly, benevolent, 
tricky, evil, and murderous even; but all 
are described with deep human emotion 
and in the uncritical spirit of fellow- 
ship, with that delicate truthfulness of 
statement which is characteristic of Davies 
throughout his work. 


“The Squirrel Cage”—A_ Startling 
Symbol of American Society. 


co OROTHY CANFIELD’S first 
4 novel comes with a surprize. 
Her success hitherto as a 
writer of “entertaining and 
salable” short stories, to quote 
the Review of Reviews, gives 
but slight indication of the quality which 
distinguishes her novel and _ places the 
author in the vanguard of young novelists 
who are writing from a full social con- 
sciousness. “The Squirrel Cage” (Henry 
Holt & Company) contains a thesis as 
strong as Galsworthy’s “Man of Property.” 
The scene is laid in a typical middle-west- 
ern city where the “successful” men are 
absorbed in the whirl of business and their 
wives are absorbed in the whirl of society, 
both together losing the vital values of life 
in that peculiarly American process of 
“getting on.” The story concerns one young 
girl, Lydia Emery, who is caught in this 












PUGILISM IN EXCELSIS 
The grinning negro as he appears to Robert Minor. 
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A CARTOON THAT MADE ITS CREATOR 
FAMOUS 
“The New Joss,” Robert Minor’s clever portrayal 
of China’s awakening, has been reproduced in many 
countries. 


“Squirrel Cage” existence, but who sees 
life differently. She is cajoled and ‘prod- 
ded by an ambitious family into an early 
marriage with a rising young business man; 
and her pitiful struggles to escape, for both 
herself and her husband, have a tragic 
conclusion. The awakening influence is a 
rejected lover of Lydia’s who has effectu- 
ally liberated himself by leaving business 
and turning cabinetmaker, working with 
his hands in independent industry outside 
the city. Lydia’s husband is blown to 
atoms by an electric dynamo in his insane 
pursuit of “efficiency”; and the young wife, 
with one child in her arms and another in 
prospect, wills the guardianship of both, 
in the event of her death, to the solitary 
non-conformist. For he alone—the Tol- 
stoyan fanatic—can save them from the life 
which now appears to her tortured soul a 
devouring Minotaur. But Lydia lives 
through her ordeal, and a “happy ending” 
is indicated. What makes “The Squirrel 
Cage” so significant is the fact that the 
“agent of destruction,” in the words of the 
Springfield Republican, is “not a criminal 
mind but the excess of the very idea which 
seems to be at the root of our present so- 
ciety.” “We recall no recent interpretation 
of American life,” says the New York 
Evening Post, “which has possessed more 
of dignity and less of shrillness than this— 
uncompromizing as it is.” 
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THE CARTOON AS A MEANS OF ARTISTIC 
SARE 


time something like a renais- 
sance of the art of the car- 
toonist. In New York, in 
St. Louis and in other cen- 
ters the newspaper cartoon is 
outgrowing old and stereotyped methods, is 
changing its technique and is taking on a 
new and vivid artistic meaning. Mr. 
3oardman Robinson, of the New York 
Tribune, is the leader of the movement. 
Robert Minor, Jr., of the St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch, Cesare, of the New York Sun, 
Weed, of the New York Evening Sun, and 
Rollin Kirby, of Harper’s Weekly, all ac- 
knowledge his inspiration. He graduated 
to The Tribune from The Morning Tele- 
graph, and his experience in the dramatic 
field may help to explain his freshness, his 
freedom and his individuality. “Of all 
newspaper artists in this country,” William 
Marion Reedy, of the St. Louis Mirror ob- 
serves, “Boardman Robinson has the finest, 
freest, swashing stroke, the greatest daring 
in massing his black and letting in his 
white.” The editor of Cartoons (Chicago) 
says: “His ideas are refreshing, the spirit 
of his work being attack on sham and on 
things, animate or not—customs, habits, in- 
dividuals, corporations, and so forth—that 
obstruct the path of progress.” 

Mr. Robinson is no unworthy successor 
of the French masters of caricature, 
Gavarni and Daumier, and his work shows 
kinship with that of Forain, the brilliant 
artist of the Figaro. In his eyes, the car- 
toon is primarily a criticism 
of life. It should be, he 
feels, in the nature of a chal- 
lenge to the beholder; should 
awaken a sense of wonder; 
should not be too obvious. 
“The best cartoons,” he says, 
“often grow out of a sense of 
indignation. They express 
one’s reaction from the mean- 
nesses and futilities of life, 
one’s feeling of resentment at 
social wrong and oppression.” 
It is significant that the art 
of Robinson and of his 
contemporaries is strongly 





A number of tributes to Boardman Rob- 
inson’s art have appeared. Herbert Adams, 
the sculptor, writes a letter to The Tribune 
in which he rejoices that “a great Ameri- 
can newspaper is daily printing cartoons 
equal, if not superior both in intention and 
expression, to the best work now being done 
abroad.” Alden Sampson, in the same 
paper, asks us to realize that “a man is in 
our midst who sees with a discerning eye 
and who has the genius to express, in black 
and white, traits that lie deeper than the 
surface, and which characterize the type 
rather than the individual.” Mr. Sampson 
says: 


“He has attempted many things—political 
caricature, a glance at the manners and cus- 
toms of the day, a shy at the stage in good- 
natured portraiture, an echo here and there 
of foreign affairs—a various criticism of life 
—some day to be of value to the historian 
who would catch a glimpse of us as we actu- 
ally are. As one turns over the files he is 
struck by the various types which the artist 
has seized upon and illuminated. It is a 
shame to refer to these without reproducing 
the pictures themselves—they are much better 










DISCARDING THE ACE 


Theodore Roosevelt’s negro policy affords Robert Minor the oppor- 


social. tunity for a characteristic expression of his art. 
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“NO, NO, GENTLEMEN, WE CANNOT STOP IT” 


Boardman_ Robinson’s conception of the attitude of 
yovernor Dix toward prize-fighting. 


than anything I shall say about them—but 
some of these scenes doubtless linger in the 
memory of more than one reader of your 
paper. In portraiture, as set forth by him, 
there is no insignificant gallery, to begin with 
Murphy, many times presented (with and 
without the tiger); then Sheehan, Gaynor 
(the second in the series and the first which 
I saw was of him, a little sloppy, but Uncle 
Gaynor, all right), Hyde, Dix (one of the 
last especially good), Littleton, Barnes (in 
‘Mr. Barnes Comes Back,’ as pleasant as a 





THE MAN WITH THE PICK 


A figure suggested to Boardman Robinson by the 
recent English coal-miners’ strike. 
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crocodile), Cram, Taft, Cannon in ‘Scandalous 
Doin’s’ (a portrait worthy of Gavarni), Wise, 
Sulzer (a good one), Bennet, Lodge, Howard 
Kyle, Carnegie, Morgan, Diaz, Kitchener, 
Washington, the Duke of Connaught with the 
British lion and cubs, the Emperor of Ger- 
many, Uncle Sam (a very good one, as good 
as the Cannon), called ‘A Study in Expres- 
sion, the ‘Democratic Party,’ ‘Father Knick- 
erbocker,’ ‘The Fortune Teller,’ ‘Santa Claus,’ 
‘Mexico,’ ‘The French Institute,’ ‘Our Enter- 
tainers’ (a group of famous matinée gods), 
the ‘Black Hander,’ the ‘Insurgent Senator’ 
and a series of several actresses on a larger 
scale, but, it seems to the writer, perhaps not 
of equal merit with some of the others.” 


It goes without saying that a man must 
have imagination to do this sort of work 
well. Mr. Sampson instances Robinson’s 








READING THE DEATH LIST OF THE TITANIC 
A somber and haunting portrayal of the grief- 


stricken. Mr. Robinson calls this drawing ‘‘Not 


Mentioned.” 


design in memory of Grace, the aviator, 
where the insatiate sea exults in its prey, 
and a portrait of Lincoln, published on his 
birthday, a face full of sadness, “a man 
of sorrows and acquainted with grief.” He 
continues: 


“Among these pictures are several good 
landscapes vigorously rendered, generally as 
etchings—e. g., ‘The Walking Solution of the 
Transit Problem,’ ‘Back Home,’ one repre- 
senting Taft in his automobile up against the 
filibuster fence, and a scene in Florida called 
‘Hyde-ing.’ 
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THE ANTI-KISSING BOARD 


In this picture the gifted cartoonist of the New York Tribune conveys the idea that recent proposals by 
savants to abolish kissing will all be in vain. 


“In his compositions he is successful, and 
this also requires imagination—for instance, 
in that scene at a subway station called ‘In 
the Meantime,’ the series of ‘New York Nui- 
sances,’ ten so far, some of them very good— 
e. g., ‘The Dry Sweeper,’ ‘The Mudhole in the 
Street,’ ‘The Coal Chute’; then, the ‘Connois- 
seurs, ‘Now Lent Begins, ‘Two Types of 
Woman Suffrage’ (what, for want of a bet- 
ter word, may be called the Pasteurized fe- 
male and the charmer). One of the best, 
worthy of Daumier, ‘Back to the Good Old 
Times,’ where the three rascals, Thief, Bribe- 
Taker and Judge, grin at one another with 
assorted emotions—reluctance to part with 
money, on the one hand, and complacent se- 
curity, on the other, differentiated in the two 
types. ... 

“In a brief letter like the present, one can 
only glance at traits deserving more faithful 
study. When these plates are brought to- 
gether one realizes that a man is in our midst 
who sees with a discerning eye and who has 
the genius ‘to express, in black and white, 
traits that lie deeper than the surface, and 
which characterize the type rather than the 
individual.” 


Robert Minor, Jr., who is credited by 
Cartoons with “eager sympathy with the 
new ideals of the times, keen insight into 
the point of view of the masses, and con- 
stant watchfulness for a place to charge 
with a lance some current wrong,” inter- 
prets the new movement in the terms of 


that larger consciousness which is breaking 
down artificialities and making for a more 
sincere and natural expression in every 
phaze of life. He says: 


“Just as preachers are discarding two of 
their three gods; as ladies are discarding 
cumbersome styles of corsets; as men don’t 





AND THE CAT CAME BACK 


A capital caricature of Mayor Gaynor by Boardman 
obinson. 
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wear suspenders any more, having seen that 
belts are sufficient to hold their trousers up; 
as we do away with the ‘ugh’ in ‘though’ 
and the fancy work on furniture—cartoonists 
are discarding affectations of technique. 

“Old, crude methods of engraving at first 
demanded a certain texture in a drawing. 
Proficiency in making a drawing printable be- 
came necessary and then got to be looked 
upon as an art itself. Cartoonists were known 
by their ‘style’ rather than by their drawing 
or ideas. 

“There has been a change in the newspaper 


field lately. Newspapers are becoming more 
sincere. It is but natural that cartoonists 
should become direct, less superficial, less 
‘stylish,’ more natural. 

“The new ‘way of drawing’ looks at first 
like merely another tho a startling ‘style,’ but 
it will be seen later to be a getting away from 
style. Of course there is more of art in the 
new way, partly because without the cover of 
style a cartoon or a woman must perk up and 
be something, and partly because America is 
getting old enough to demand and have some 
art.” 





A TWENTIETH-CENTURY CHATTERTON 


recognition, 
must English poets of genius 
commit suicide? At the age 
of twenty-nine Richard Mid- 
dleton killed himself in Brus- 
sels last December. To-day 
he is one of the most discussed figures in 
the English world of letters. His tragic 
death, declares Frank Harris in Rhythm, 
should convince Englishmen that they 
should cease investing so much money in 
Dreadnoughts, but spend at least £100,000 
on starving poets and artists and their 
widows and orphans. “I would rather lose 
a Dreadnought than a Davidson or a Mid- 
dleton,” he asserts. “A short time ago John 
Davidson threw up life in disgust; he 
couldn’t get a decent living in England, and 
he was a great poet; one of the immortals: 
now Richard Middleton shakes off the bur- 
den as too heavy. It were better to stone 
them than to starve them, better hate than 
this ineffable callous contempt. ... It is 
her best and her greatest whom England 
persecutes; the second-best and the third- 
best and the fifth-best are lauded to the 
brazen skies.” He concludes his warning 
in Rhythm in these terms: 





“When I think of the fame of Chatterton 
and the halo that now surrounds his name, 
and the condemnation which his neglect casts 
on his age, I am sure that in the time to 
come even Englishmen will condemn this 
twentieth-century England because of the 
tragic fates of Davidson and Middleton; for 
Richard Middleton was a far greater poet 
and greater man than Chatterton, riper, too, 
bringing achievement in his hands as well as 
promise. 

“‘But what can we do?’ I may be asked, 
and the true answer is not easy. We should 


cultivate reverence in us for what is really 
great and discard some of the reverence all 
are eager to express for what is not great, 
but often the reverse of great. But such un- 
derstanding is a plant of slowest growth. In 
the meantime, we might begin to wonder 
whether we should spend not £1,200 a year 
in pittances to starving poets and artists and 
their widows and orphans, but £100,000 a 
year as a start: I would rather lose a Dread- 
nought than a Davidson or a Middleton. 

“England gives £1,200 a year as a perpetual 
pension to every Cabinet Minister, and that 
sum is considered enough to divide between 
all her unfortunate poets and writers and 
artists and their nearest and dearest. Now 
one John Davidson or one Richard Middleton 
is worth more—let the truth be said boldly 
for once!—one Richard Middleton is in him- 
self rarer and in his work more valuable than 
all the Cabinet Ministers seen in England 
during his lifetime. 

“The Cabinet Minister has only to win in 
the limited competition of the House of Com- 
mons; he has only to surpass living rivals, 
the men of his own time; but the poet might 
be the first of his generation and yet deserve 
little: to win our admiration he has to meas- 
ure himself with the greatest of all the past 
and hold his place among the Immortals. 

“If one set of Cabinet Ministers were blot- 
ted out to-morrow, who can doubt, knowing 
the high-minded patriotism of the parliamen- 
tary office-seeker, who can doubt that another 
set of Cabinet Ministers would be forthcom- 
ing immediately? And it is just as certain 
that after a month or a year, the new set 
would be about as efficient or inefficient as 
their lamented predecessors. But thinkers 
and poets like Davidson and Middleton. are 
not forthcoming in this profusion. If there 
is no ‘demand’ for them in England, there is 
assuredly no ‘supply’ in the usual sense of that 
overworked word. 

“What shall become then of a people who 
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THE POETIC GENIUS OF RICHARD MIDDLETON 465 


take the children’s bread and give it unto 
dogs?” 


Already two posthumous volumes from 
the pen of Middleton have been published 
by T. Fisher Unwin (London). One is a 
book of poems entitled “Poems and Songs” 
and the other is a collection of strange 
short-stories, in many of which Death plays 
an uncannily puissant rdle. The book is 
called “The Ghost Ship, and Other Stories” 
(it may be secured in the United States 
through The Little Bookshop Around the 
Corner, New York). In his predilection for 
the melancholy and the weird, Middleton at 
times strongly suggests Edgar Allan Poe. 
If we are to believe Mr. Arthur Machen, 
who has written an introduction to “The 
Ghost Ship” stories, all the material Middle- 
ton used in his work was “placed in the 
athanor of art, in that furnace of the sages 
which is said to be governed with wisdom. 
Lead entered the burning of the fire, gold 
came forth from it.” 

Gloomy as the majority of these stories 
are, several included in the volume are of 
a delicious and satirically biting wit. In 
one of them, “The Biography of a Super- 
man,” one recognizes a daring caricature, 
skilfully limned, of Bernard Shaw. It pre- 
tends to analyze the career of one Charles 
Stephen Dale, “a dramatist and, indeed, 
something of a celebrity in the early years 
of the twentieth century.” 


“That he should already be forgotten is by 
no means astonishing in an age that elects 
its great men with a charming indecision of 
touch. The general prejudice against the 
granting of freeholds has spread to the de- 
sired lands of fame; and where our profligate 
ancestors were willing to call a man great in 
perpetuity, we, with more shrewdness, prefer 
to name him a genius for seven years. We 
know that before that period may have ex- 
pired fate will have granted us a sea-serpent 
with yet more coils, with a yet more bewil- 
dering arrangement of marine and_ sunset 
tints, and the conclusion of previous leases 
will enable us to grant him undisputed pos- 
session of Parnassus. If our ancestors were 
more generous, they were certainly less dis- 
criminate; and it cannot be doubted that many 
of them went to their graves under the im- 
pression that it is possible for there to be 
more than one great man at a time! We have 
altered all that.” 


It is not possible to determine whether 
his own tragically obscure position was re- 





HE HAD TO DIE TO BECOME FAMOUS 


The poet Richard Middleton, who committed suicide 
in Brussels last December, is to-day one of the most 
discussed figures in English letters. 


sponsible for this satirical bit, but Mr. 
Machen believes that something of Middle- 
ton’s own conception of art, of his own art, 
indeed, may be evolved from his criticism 
of “Dale’s” efforts. It follows: 


“Dale was a man who was very anxious to 
be modern, but at the same time had not 
wholly succeeded in conquering his esthetic 
sense. He had constituted himself high priest 
of the most fanatical and remote of all creeds, 
yet there was that in his blood that rebelled 
ceaselessly against the intellectual limits he 
had voluntarily accepted. The result in terms 
of art was chaos. Possessed of an intellect 
of great analytic and destructive force, he 
was almost entirely lacking in imagination, 
and he was therefore unable to raise his work 
to a plane in which the mutually combative 
elements of his nature might be reconciled. 
His light moments of envy, anger and vanity 
passed into the crucible to come forth un- 
changed. He lacked the magic wand, and his 
work never took wings above his conception. 
It is in vain to seek in any of his plays or 
novels, tracts or prefaces, for the product of 
inspiration, the divine gift that enables one 
man to write with the common pen of human- 
ity. He could only employ his curiously perfect 
technique in reproducing the wayward flashes 
of a mind incapable of consecutive thought. 
He never attempted—and this is a hard saying— 
to produce any work beautiful in itself; while 
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the confusion of his mind, and the vanity that 
never allowed him to ignore the effect his 
work might produce on his audience, prevent- 
ed him from giving clear expression to his 
creed.” 


Middleton, think Mr. Machen and Mr. 
Harris and a rapidly growing crowd of 
posthumous admirers, did possess this magic 
wand. Things ugly and insignificant he was 
able to change into something beautiful and 
significant. Mr. Clement Shorter, writing 
in the London Sphere, believes that the 
English public is not to be held responsible 
for the tragedy of Richard Middleton. Mid- 
dleton, he declares, was unquestionably a 
genius. According to Henry Savage (in the 
English Review) the unfortunate poet wrote 
from Brussels: “In this place with a hun- 
dred and fifty a year of my own I could 
write great books.” Mr. Shorter comments 
as follows: 


“The hundred and fifty a year was not 
forthcoming, but instead of it ‘the harassing 
problem of ways and means, long bouts of 
neuralgia, and a growing feeling that he 
would never make a living by his pen’—and 
so he elected to die. 

“These are heartbreaking facts, for Mid- 
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That 
is proved beyond dispute by the two vol- 


dleton was unquestionably a genius. 


umes before me—‘The Ghost Ship, and 
Other Stories,’ and ‘Poems and Songs,’ just 
published by Fisher Unwin. How truly ter- 
rible it seems ‘that his genius was not recog- 
nized earlier. It is ever clearly a matter 
of luck. Middleton fell into the wrong 
hands. He seems to have written for such 
papers as Vanity Fair, a journal of a type 
which I imagine the literary public never 
sees. He had, we are told, a fairly free 
hand on that newspaper—but it was not the 
right newspaper for an ambitious young 
author with a serious note. 

“Middleton’s work, as we find it here, was 
not in its right place side by side with social 
flippancies, however clever. What a chance 
for the literary weeklies if they had only 
known; but these are too devoted to poets 
who are not poets—crank versifiers. We 
may be sure, however, that he would have 
had a gracious hearing from the editors of 
two rival evening newspapers of London, 
Mr. J. A. Spender and Mr. J. L. Garvin, 
both of whom are united in a love of liter- 
ature. But the chance could never have 
been given to either of them. There is 
clearly no Henley now among us to ‘spot’ the 
rising talent and to bring it into a happier 
environment.” 





A RADICAL ONSLAUGHT ON THE CLASSICS 


HE eternal conflict between 
the radical and conservative 
finds new and vivid expres- 
sion in a booklet* published 
by Albert Mordell, of Phila- 
delphia. Mr. Mordell can 

best be described as a literary insurgent. 

He has all the fire and impetuosity of youth 

and, like a new David, he goes out to en- 

gage in combat with the Giant of Tradition. 

One critic pronounces his demolition of 

ancient literary idols positively “thrilling.” 

Prof. George E. Woodberry and Henry M. 

Alden confess themselves interested. Prof. 

Edward Dowden has reached across from 

Dublin to pay a tribute to the stimulating 

quality of Mr. Mordell’s argument; and 

George Brandes, of Denmark, the greatest 

living literary critic, writes to the young 

author: “Of course you are right. It is 
no longer necessary to adopt the old ideas 
expressed in the so-called classic books.” 





*Tue SHIFTING oF LITERARY VALUES. 
Mordell. The International, 236 Chestnut 
adelphia, Pa. 


By Albert 
St., Phil- 


Mr. Mordell undertakes, in his own 
words, “to establish that changes in moral- 
ity must affect literary values, that some 
of the classics idealize views of life now 
obsolete, that these books are therefore re- 
sponsible for the existence of some of our 
moral and intellectual stagnancy, and that 
a new critical outlook upon them is called 
for.” His essay, he tells us, is not the re- 
sult of a mere desire to dethrone literary 
idols, but has been the product of a con- 
viction fortified by years of extensive read- 
ing and careful deliberation, that “litera- 
ture, having been the depository of men’s 
thoughts in the’ past, must wane in artistic 
value, after the world has discovered that 
these ideas were false.” He attacks such 
exponents of Paganism as Seneca, Plato, 
Marcus Aurelius and Epictetus, and such 
exponents of Christianity as Thomas 4 
Kempis, St. Augustine, Bunyan and Pascal, 
on the ground that “these authors, while 
often embodying good precepts, also incor- 
porate the most fallacious views of Stoi- 
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cism and Monasticism.” He indicts some 
of the world’s greatest poets—Pindar and 
Aeschylus, Dante and Tasso, Spenser and 
Milton, on the ground that “they have 
corrupted their poetry by too close an ad- 
herence to the errors of their religion.” 
But he says he is second to none in his 
admiration for writers like Aristotle, 
Thucydides, Plutarch, Lucian, Lucretius, 
Tacitus, Horace, Machiavelli, Montaigne, 
Chaucer, Bacon, Spinoza, Cervantes, Mo- 
liére, Fielding, Sterne, Voltaire, Diderot 
and Goethe. 

Taking up, first of all, the Greek and 
Roman writers, Mr. Mordell refuses to be 
overawed even by the great name of Plato. 
He is inclined to agree with Nietzsche that 
Plato is “tiresome,” and he repeats Macau- 
lay’s dictum: “The more I read Plato, the 
more I admire his style, and the less I ad- 
mire his reasonings.” Pindar and Aeschy- 
lus Mr. Mordell depreciates as champions 
of outgrown ethical and religious systems, 
and as lacking in the broadness of vision 
that we find in the Age of Pericles. Aris- 
tophanes, too, is dismissed as one who used 
his gifts to defend reaction and to oppose 
progress. 

Marcus Aurelius fares no better at the 
hands of this iconoclast. Mr. Mordell asks 
us to disregard the glamor that has grown 
up about the Emperor’s name and to con- 
sider his ideas in their inherent value. Do 
we really believe, as he did, in philosophic 
quietism? Should we accept misfortune 
and bereavement without protest? Is it 
true that the soul can conquer external cir- 
cumstances? Is it well that we should re- 
gard death as a matter of indifference? 
We have a right to admire Marcus Aure- 
lius only if we answer these questions in 
the affirmative. 

The “Imitation of Christ” by Thomas a 
Kempis is as representative of monastic 
morality as Marcus Aurelius’ “Meditations” 
is of Stoicism. Let us ask ourselves again 
how far we believe in its teachings. “The 
book,” Mr. Mordell says, “insists upon our 
renouncing our will, upon our suppressing 
our individuality, upon our stifling our 
abilities. We suffer many of our misfor- 
tunes because we cannot will, because we 
cannot bravely assert our personalities. 
Yet the criticism of our times sees fit to 
lavish praises upon a book that encourages 
us in our weakness in developing our will 
power.” Mr. Mordell writes further: 


“Monasticism, like Stoicism, is practically 
dead. The remnants of it have been modified 
by many of the new ideas that have made 
their way into the world. Yet the most fa- 
mous poem of Christendom, the most popular 
collection of maxims and the most noted 
autobiography imbued with monastic doctrines 
are as much read and admired to-day as tho 
they contained all that man needed to know 
in order to live properly. Every one is 
forced by the opinion of the public and the 
critics to think highly of the ‘Divine Comedy’ 
of Dante, of the ‘Imitation of Christ’ of a 
Kempis and the ‘Confessions’ of St. Augus- 
tine. There is, no doubt, much in these 
authors that is great in spite of their monas- 
ticism, that appeals to our human instincts, 
but in these works are also idealized some of 
the most pernicious views that ever ruled the 
world.” 

The character of “patient Griselda” is 
glorified by Chaucer and by Boccaccio. 
Does any one living to-day admire such a 
type? Mr. Mordell is more in sympathy 
with Ibsen’s Nora. 


“In her day Griselda was the type of the 
model wife and mother, and women strove 
to emulate her. Her patience was a by-word, 
her servility to her husband a virtue. She is 
the willing sufferer of the most outrageous 
indignities, the victim uncomplaining of the 
most startling cruelties. She is, it is true, of 
low birth, and is married to a lord. She 
agrees to appear naked at the wedding cere- 
monies. After marriage she even consents 
to be put away to see her lord satisfied. She 
allows him to take her two children to be 
killed because he so desires it, and is even 
ready to let the servant ieave the child to be 
devoured by the beasts and birds, if her hus- 
band commands it. Under the impression 
that the children are dead she mourns, but 
says nothing. On being put away she is 
ready to receive the ladies at the new wed- 
ding and make everything comfortable for 
the new wife. But the new ‘wife’ happens to 
be her own daughter, and her husband had 
merely been trying her patience. He embraced 
her saying that he had done all this ‘wishing 
to teach you to be a wife’ and to teach the 
rest of the people ‘to know how to take and 
keep one.’ The impudence of it! 

“Griselda is without one spark of individ- 
uality, utterly without a sentiment of self- 
respect and an equally guilty party with her 
husband in the murder of their children, had 
he really killed them. She is an insult to 
womanhood. Let us rather have the Nora of 
Ibsen than a type like hers. In these days 
when women are seeking suffrage, her type is 
but the relic of ancient days. We wisely de- 
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spise her, yet admire the story that tells of 
her follies.” 


‘Feudalism cast its shadow over Spenser’s 
“Faerie Queene,” a book more valuable, in 
Mr. Mordell’s estimation, for its form and 
language than for its ideas. Ambassador 
Jusserand finds ten lines of Langland’s 
“Visions” of more value than “all the moral 
in ‘grave moral Spenser’s’ seventy-two 
cantos.” Many of Shakespeare’s plays are 
imbued with the feudal spirit, and “he is 
really great,” Mr. Mordell asserts, “in pro- 
portion to its absence.” Puritanism in- 
spired Milton and Bunyan. Both, it may 
be, were men of genius, yet their writings, 
according to Mr. Mordell, will not occupy 
as high a place in the future as they do 
to-day. Edgar Allan Poe said: “The fact 
is, if the ‘Paradise Lost’ were written to- 
day (assuming that it had never been writ- 
ten when it was), not even its eminent, 
altho overestimated merits, would counter- 
balance, either in the public view, or in the 
opinion of any critic at once intelligent and 
honest, the multitudinous incongruities that 
are part and parcel of its plot.” Of the 
“Pilgrim’s Progress,” Taine wrote in a 
letter: “It is a nursery tale, a_blood- 
curdling allegory, showing the terrible 
inner mind of one of those fanatics; groans, 
invasions of the spirit, the belief in dam- 
nation, visions of the devil, scruples, etc.” 

The central idea of modern literature, 
Mr. Mordell affirms, is “self-development, 
as opposed to the hitherto central idea of 
literature, which was self-sacrifice.” The 
pioneers of the modern spirit have been 
such men as Nietzsche, Whitman and Ib- 
sen, but all through the ages the struggle 
between the two ideas has been going on. 
“The cultured reader,” Mr. Mordell says, 
“will see nothing heterodoxical in a taste 
which prefers Thucydides, Machiavelli, 
Spinoza and Hume to Plato, Seneca, Epic- 
tetus and St. Augustine. Are not Nietz- 
sche, Taine and Pater greater moralists 
and stylists than Marcus Aurelius, Bunyan 
and 4 Kempis? Goethe, Ibsen, Balzac and 
Byron are really greater than Milton, 
Aeschylus, Spenser and Tasso.” Mr. Mor- 
dell adds: 


“The only question in determining the value 
of a book is whether it is still true. Does it 
still give voice to our longings and desires? 
Has its value been materially affected by the 
changes in religion and morality? Are the 
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consolations that it offers and the social reme- 
dies it lays down genuine? Is the picture of 
life presented imbued with the spirit of a 
discerning and intelligent mind? Are the 
passions that are bursting forth those we feel 
and the struggles encountered those we under- 
go? 

“The truths delineated must be the glean- 
ings of the best elements in Paganism and 
Christianity, in democracy and aristocracy. 
Both unbounded individualism and unreason- 
able self-sacrifice must be kept in check; the 
taste for beauty must be reconciled with the 
call to duty; there must be a harmony be- 
tween the body and the soul. The books of 
the past should remain valuable only on con- 
dition that they incorporate the moral views 
entertained by those of our thinkers who are 
still ahead of our times. One might almost 
say that the greatness of a past book depends 
upon how much of the ethics of the future it 
contains. If the ethical lessons taught by 
men like Pater, Whitman, Ibsen, Brandes, 
Nietzsche, or Goethe are those that are in 
advance of the ethics of our own time and 
will be the ethics of to-morrow, surely those 
classics of the past that contain these same 
ethical lessons are the ones that above all 
deserve fame. Those classics that presented 
an ethical code that is obsolete and that our 
age is trying to get rid of, are the ones that 
should be consigned to obscurity.” 


Mr. Mordell’s argument is greeted by the 
Literary Review of the Chicago Evening 
Post as extraordinary and audacious. “We 
cannot withhold our admiration,” it says, 
“even tho we fear that his sally will be 
futile. It wants some five-volume work of 
a Brandes after all, sent out armed with 
deadly footnotes from his well-stocked 
critical armory, before certain trashy clas- 
sics are pulled down from their pedestals 
and cast into the gutter.” The New York 
Evening Post comments: 


“While the Progressives are scoring tri- 
umph after triumph in politics, the reaction- 
aries are in almost complete control in the 
realm of literature. Such well-known mem- 
bers of the Old Guard as Homer, Virgil, 
Dante, and Shakespeare, altho threatened now 
and then by some rash enthusiast, still sit 
securely in the seats of the mighty, while the 
steam-roller of the critics remorselessly 
crushes out all real attempts to supplant 
them. Undaunted, however, by the failure 
of previous efforts in this direction, a bold 
Philadelphian again sounds the battle-cry. . 
The fight is on. If the Old Guard wins 
again, true progressives must be prepared to 
bolt.” 
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THE ART OF FRANCIS VIELE-GRIFFIN 469 


AN AMERICAN LEADER OF SYMBOLISTIC POETRY 


SNE of the well known names 
in Parisian literary circles is 
that of the poet Francis 
Viélé-Griffin. M. Viélé-Grif- 
fin is an American. He was 
among the founders of the 
French Symbolistic school of poetry and has 
been for thirty years prominently identified 
with it. In a recent issue of the Revue de 
Paris his career is reviewed by the distin- 
guished critic Emile Faguet. 

Born in Norfolk, Virginia, near the close 
of the Civil War, his father was General 
Egbert Ludovickus Viélé, of the United 
Statés Volunteer Army, known before and 
for long after the war as a distinguished 
engineer and writer on engineering and 
sanitation. His son’s name as a writer 
hyphenates that of his mother, Theresa 
Griffin. Taken early to France, he was 
educated at the College Stanislas (where 
Anatole France laid the foundation of his 
great erudition), spent his early youth be- 
tween Paris and Touraine, and married a 
French lady. He was just past twenty 
when his first volume of verse appeared; 
others followed rapidly, placing him almost 
at once at the eminence he still holds among 
those who use the French language in 
poetry. While one of his book-titles, a 
Threnody for President Lincoln, suggests 
his native land, his material is drawn most 
often from Greek legend, which he suf- 
fuzes with classic beauty and informs with 
modern spirit. He is, above all, the poet 
of great soul-crises, which he surrounds for 
consolation or contrast with the serene en- 
chantments of nature. 

The recent election of M. Henri de Rég- 
nier to the Académie francaise, with which 
Symbolism for the first time enters these 
classic precincts, has turned attention to the 
movement that furnished at least a point 
of departure to so many poets from Maeter- 
linck on. Gustave Kahn writes in Verse 
ct Prose of the brave days when the boys 
who dared lay hands on the sacrosanct 
Alexandrine meter preached their doctrine 
of free verse and published their examples 
of it at their own expense in home-made 
reviews with circulations just large enough 
to allow the editor a personal acquaintance 
with every reader without crowding his 
time! From these days came the brilliant 
Mercure de France, to whose pleiad of stars 





Viélé-Griffin has from the first belonged. 
M. Faguet states the ruling principle of this 
school to be: “Its thought should fly from 
the crude light of day and slip away into 
half-shadow, so the rhythm that expresses 
it should half-conceal itself, rather letting 
itself be divined than imperiously asserting, 
which would put it in contradiction with 
the idea and in shrieking dissonance with 
iy 

It is reasonable that an American should 
lead in the Symbolist movement, whose 
prime inspiration was Edgar Allan Poe, and 
in “free verse” that derives from Whitman. 
With all his Americanism, Whitman is still 
felt by many to be an exotic in American 
art. In France the “vers libristes” have 
developed a type of verse fluent, flexible 
and, in its best expression, such as that of 
Viélé-Griffin, combining absolute freedom 
in following the emotional state with a 
varied and graceful cadence. 

Two of his longer poems appear in cur- 
rent French magazines. “The Minos Dia- 
log,” in Vers et Prose, shows his use of 
Greek legend to illuminate problems of the 
day. King Minos, giver of laws to Crete, 
speaks out his heart to Daedalus, the sculp- 
tor, to whose studio he has withdrawn. His 
laws have failed. In the silent realm of 
thought he has weighed and classed the 
manifold motives of men; his laws are 
shaped inflexible as the curve of an orbit. 
Yet Crete is the worse and the weaker for 
them; they are pillars of clay to hold up a 
dome of iron. The people are prosperous, 
not happy; law-bound, not law-abiding. 
Not only do they hate him, but they hate 
his fruitful peace, and seem to long for 
devastating war. 

At this point Queen Pasiphae enters to 
demand admiration of her toilette, which 
she has herself designed. Minos smilingly 
thanks the gods that at least he need not 
regulate the fashions, that live, even in 
Crete, in a state of anarchy. On the con- 
trary, retorts the Queen, this department 
is the most strictly ruled; she attends to 
it herself, and by a code that works per- 
fectly, and far more quickly than husbands 
like. This is the secret: “As soon as I see 
that the law is adopted by the crowd—I 
change the law.” Hence everyone is on 
the alert to find out what it is, and to obey 
its least behest before it shall change. And 
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the Cretans, she adds with a weary smile, 
follow it like a flock of sheep. “Minos will 
tell you,” says the sculptor, “that they are 
ungovernable. It seems to be a question 
of methods.” Perhaps enlightened, Minos 
returns to his tribunal. 

“The Delirium of Tantalus,” a long rhap- 
sody published by the Revue de Paris, 
strikes a more thrilling note, none other 
than the human longing for an immortality 


of desire. Tantalus, for sacrilege con- 
demned forever to hunger and to thirst in 
the presence of fruit and water he may 
see but not touch, speaks in a delirium not 
of woe but of boundless joy. For the high 
gods, who might have made of him some 
poor deity chained to a pedestal, protector 
of some derided virtue or vice, have given 
him immortality as a man, with longings 
that shall be forever keen. 





A REVIVER OF CHIVALRY IN ENGLISH PROSE 


*T IS many years since R. B. 
Cunninghame - Graham _per- 
sonally and bodily assailed 
civilization in a Socialistic 
riot in Trafalgar Square, 
and, as a member of the 
House of Commons, publicly damned that 
body for its hypocrisy. He has now deserted 
active work in the radical cause and in Par- 
liament to become a wanderer over the face 
of the earth and a writer of romantic stories 
and sketches. “His tales of adventure,” ac- 
cording to Bernard Shaw, “have the true 
Cervantes touch of the man who has been 
there.” “He is, I understand, a Spanish 
hidalgo,” G. B. S. continues. “He is, I 
know, a Scotch laird. How he contrives 
to be authentically the two things at the 
same time is no more intelligible to me 
than the fact that everything that has ever 
happened to him seems to have happened 
in Paraguay or Texas instead of in 
Spain or Scotland.” Cunninghame-Graham’s 
latest collection of sketches and _ studies, 
entitled “Charity” (Duckworth & Com- 
pany, London), would more properly be 
named “Chivalry Illustrated,” in the opin- 
ion of the London Outlook. “For it is not 
his charity,” says the reviewer, “which 
gives our author his distinction among 
writers of to-day. It is his sense of hu- 
manity, his instinct of chivalry..... 
What delights him is to find and picture 
the dignity, nobleness and pride of lives 
generally regarded as beyond the pale 

. the quality which he owes to that 
rare gift, a chivalrous imagination.” 

A wonderful book is “Charity,” look at 
it how you will,—ironic, quixotic, vivid 
with color and life, the expression of a 
temperament as yet hardly understood by 
its contemporaries. The English Review 
observes that serious judges of literature 





have long considered Mr. Cunninghame- 
Graham one of the very best writers in 
the English language; and this critic does 
not hesitate to pronounce the present col- 
lection of his studies “absolutely quite the 
best literary things in modern English.” 
“In his way,” he says further, “the author 
stands alone. He has invented a new man- 
ner—that of telling stories by word paint- 
ing. His crash and subtlety of language 
are splendid. He has a mind as free and 
bold as an Arab, or one of those horses he 
depicts so wonderfully, scenting the breeze 
on the pampas. He is the Goya of letters, 
with all the color, rhythm, rush and spate 
of expression of the Spanish painter, draw- 
ing bulls and horses, women and strange 
types with much the same inimitable bra- 
vura and precision.” Robert Lynd, writ- 
ing in the London Daily News, more par- 
ticularly characterizes Cunninghame Gra- 
ham’s personal quality. “Mr. Graham has 
little of the prophet or moralist about him,” 
he notes. 


“That is why he expresses himself so much 
better in terms of his hostilities than in 
terms of visionary cities and moralities such 
as Plato and Shelley and Mazzini have built 
for us out of light and fire. It is a tem- 
perament, indeed, not a vision or a logic, 
that Mr. Graham has brought to literature. 
He blows his fantastic trumpet outside the 
walls of a score of Jerichos—Jerichos of 
empire, of cruelty, of self-righteousness, of 
standardized civilization—and he seems to do 
so for the sheer soldierly joy of the thing. 
One feels that if all the walls of all the 
Jerichos were suddenly to collapse before 
his trumpet-call he would be the loneliest 
man alive.” 


Cunninghame-Graham was one of the 
first travelers to penetrate the innermost 


mysteries of Morocco. In “Mogreb-el- 
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Acksa” (“Morocco the 
Most Holy”), from which 
Shaw took the scenario 
and some of the charac- 
ters of his play, “Captain 
Brassbound’s Conversion,” 
the author is the hero of 
his own book; “but,” de- 
clares Shaw, “I have not 
made him the hero of my 
play, because so incred- 
ible a personage must have 
destroyed its likelihood.” 
Mr. Graham’s _ succeed- 
ing volumes, “Progress,” 
“Success,” “His People,” 
“Faith,” “Hope,” and now 
“Charity,” are collections 
of studies and sketches— 
rare jewels of astonishing 
variety and color, each 
cunningly arranged for a 
single setting. “Charity” 
is the last, being older, 
the author tells us, than 
either “Hope” or “Faith.” 
To quote from his pre- 
face: 


“Faith is the quality of 
prophets and of those who 
in its exercise fear not to 
slay; but charity is rarer 
than its two elder sisters, 
exceeding them in the same 
way that instinct outgoes 
reason and leaves it in the 
mire. 

“Love, kindness, tolera- 
tion, whatever charity may 
be, or if she is compounded 
of them all, I know not. 

“All that I do know is 
that she is rare, and that 
her emblem on a sailor’s 
arm is always drawn _ be- 
tween the anchor and the 
cross.” 


Before our vision, then, 
the writer, in all charity 
and with nothing but a 
chivalrous intent, flashes 
people and scenes from 
life alien and_ strange. 
El Jehad, a crazy Arab 
prophet; the Amazonian 
“Alcadesa,” mayoress of 
a Paraguayan town; Se- 
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“HE HAS A MIND AS FREE AND BOLD AS AN ARAB” 


So one English writer describes R. B. Cunninghame-Graham, the Scotch 
romanticist whose portrait by John Lavery is shown above. “He is the 
Goya of letters,” continues the same writer, “‘with all the color, rhythm, 
rush and spate of expression of the Spanish painter.” 
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ville on the eve of a bull-fight; the wild life 
on the Pampa; prostitutes, French, Spanish 
and Scotch. The terrible story of Maupas- 
sant’s sailor who discovered that the girl he 
met in the brothel was his sister, which has 
been rendered into Russian by Tolstoy, is 
here given in a Scotch version. From an 
epitaph found in a desolate kirkyard on the 
coast of Fife comes the gentler romance 
of “A Princess.” “Here lies Sinakalula, 
Princess of Raratonga, the beloved wife of 
Andrew Brodie, Mariner.” Scotch etchings 
in prose, like “The Craw Road” and “A 
Braw Day,” only heighten the color of the 
southern scenes. “Cunninghame-Graham 
seems to belong by right to the red and 
yellow lands,” says the London Nation. 


“The glowing and crumbling cities of Spain 
are his, and so are the unvisited lands of 
the Moors, and the crimson rocks looking 
across the Straits to Gibraltar... . But at the 
back of all this dazzle and heat rise the wet 
hills and moorlands which are his home, en- 
shrouded in gleaming mist, or purified with 
snow. Between the flagrant wantonness of 
sunny lands and the frigid self-concealment of 
the North, his sympathies are always divided.” 


In no relation does Cunninghame-Gra- 
ham’s chivalry show itself more intensely 
than in his feeling for animals, particularly 
the horse. His famous “Calvary” is the 
story of a horse’s agony, “with an edge,” 
says Shaw, “that will cut the soft cruel 
hearts and strike fire from the hard kind 
ones.” From the present volume, two con- 
trasting descriptions of the horse stand out 
most vividly, one in semi-barbaric life, the 
other in civilization. The first occurs in a 
sketch entitled “A Meeting.” The writer is 
recalling a ride on horseback through the 
gorgeous densities of a Paraguayan forest, 
when he came upon a clearing, the home of 
a solitary native. The two men were glad 
to meet, but their horses were happier. The 
host’s roan “with a wild plunge snapped his 
hide halter, and came galloping to meet my 
white, and, circling round him, at last stood 
with his red, wide-open nostrils close 
against his nose.” To quote further: 


“For hours the horses played, leaping about 
like lambs, galloping to and fro, now rearing 
up and coming down with their legs across 
each other’s shoulders on their backs. At 
nightfall we caught and tied them close to 
each other, and after feeding them with maize 
cut down bundles of green pindd, heaping it 
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up before them for the night. When we had 
had our supper, which, if I remember after 
thirty years, was a rough stew of rice and 
charqui, which we ate, using our long knives 
for spoons, we sat against the corner of the 
house, swinging our tilted chairs. The women 
brought us green cigars, and one of them, 
taking a cracked guitar, some of whose strings 
were mended up with copper wire and some 
with bits of hide, sang what is called a Triste, 
as the fireflies flitted through the trees. 
“Don Rigoberto, said my host... ‘look 
at the animals.’ I looked, and they had fin- 
ished eating and stood with their heads rest- 
ing on each other’s shoulders. . . . ‘Two 
years,’ he said, ‘I was in prison in Asuncion, 
in the time of Lopez... . Days passed, and 
weeks and years, and all the time I never 
saw a man, for they let dowri my food and 
water by a string. When I got out, the first 
man I met was to me as a long-lost brother. 
...I went and kissed him in the street. 
Therefore, Don Rigoberto, I know what my 
horse feels alone here in this roza, with not 
a soul of his own kind to say a word to him. 
This day has been a fiesta for him... .’” 


One finds the contrasting picture in “Set 
Free,” which the London Nation charac- 
terizes as one of Cunninghame-Graham’s 
finest pieces of “indignant description.” An 
old cart-horse is dying in a London street 
on a rainy night in Christmas week. 


“A covered van, battered and shabby, stood, 
with a broken shaft. Under the wheels the 
mud was stained with a dark patch already 
turning black, and the smashed shaft was 
spotted here and there with blood. A heap 
of broken harness lay in a pile, and near it 
on its side a horse with a leg broken by a 
motor omnibus. His coat was dank with 
sweat, and his lean sides were raw in places 
with the harness that he would wear no more. 
His neck was galled with the wet collar 
which was thrown upon the pile of harness, 
its flannel lining stained with the matter of 
the sores which scarcely healed before work 
opened them again. The horse’s yellow teeth, 
which his lips, open in his agony, disclosed, 
showed that he was old and that his mar- 
tyrdom was not of yesterday.... 

“The little crowd stood gazing at him as 
he lay, not without sympathy but dully, as if 
they too were over-driven in their lives. 

“The electric lamps flared on the scene. In 
the deserted park the wind amongst the trees 
murmured a threnody, and on the road the 
dying horse lay as a rock sticks up, just 
in the tideway of a harbor, thin, dirty, over- 
worked, castrated, underfed, familiar from his 
youth with blows and with ill-treatment, but 
now about to be set free.” 
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OETS are so numerous in 
California that the discovery 
.of a new one would not be 
expected to create much ex- 
citement. The dwellers in 
the old home of Edwin 

Markham, Joaquin Miller, George Sterling, 
Ambrose Bierce, and Herman Scheffauer 
(to mention only a few) might be con- 
sidered to be past surprise at any new de- 
velopment of poetic genius within their 
boundaries. But familiarity, in this case, 
has not bred contempt. For recently the 
newspapers of San Francisco have given 
up column after column—and on their 
front pages, too—to announce to the world 
the discovery of a poet and to quote his 
poems at length. Many claimed the honor 
of discovering the young poet. 

“Clark Ashton Smith, of Auburn, nine- 
teen years old,’ says the San Francisco 
Call, “is calling forth prophecies that the 
history of poetry is beginning, after a long 
period of inactivity, to repeat itself, and 
that another of the great youthful geniuses 
of the world has been discovered. His 
poems are marvelous and unique in that 
the material considerations of the world 
play practically no part in them. All the 
emotions or dreams of life are translated 
into the language of the Universe—suns, 
cycles, world upon world, deeps, and 
through the stars, stars, stars, and yet 
again stars, stirr the imagination and dizzy 
the brain.” The Call goes on to describe 
the young poet’s secluded life with his 
father and mother on a ranch near Auburn, 
in the Sierra Nevada mountains, and to 
quote some of his work. 

The San Francisco Town Talk, the paper 
which was, it appears, the first paper to 
bring Mr. Smith’s gifts to the attention of 
the public, is less extravagant in its praise, 
and expresses a fear that over-laudation 
will react to the injury of the newly-found 
poet. This fear is well grounded, and a 
reading of the poems in question, while it 
reveals a genuine talent and a mastery of 
words remarkable in so young a writer, 
fails to justify the superlative praise which 
has come from some of the California 
newspapers. We quote two of Mr. Smith’s 
poems, the first from Town Talk, the sec- 
ond, which we have considerably abridged, 
from the Call. 
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POETRY 


THE ABYSS TRIUMPHANT. 
By CLarK ASHTON SMITH. 


The force of suns had waned beyond recall; 
Chaos was reestablished over all, 

Where lifeless atoms through forgetful deeps 
Fled unrelated, cold, immusical. 
Above the tumult Heaven alone endured; 


Long since the bursting walls of hell had 
poured 
Demon and damned to peace erstwhile 
denied,— 
In that Abyss God’s might had not immured. _ 


(He could but thwart it with creative mace. .) 
And now it rose about the heavenly base, 

Eating at pillars rotten through and through, 
Of Matter’s last, most firm abiding-place. 


Bastion and minaret began to nod, 

Till all the pile, unmindful of His rod, 
Dissolved in thunder, and the void Abyss 

Caught like a quicksand at the feet of God! 


NERO. 
By CLarK ASHTON SMITH. 


This Rome, that was the toil of many men, 

The consummation of laborious years— 

Fulfillment’s crown to visions of the dead, 

And image of the wide desires of kings— 

Is made by darkling dream’s effulgency, 

Fuel of vision, brief embodiment 

Of wandering will, and wastage of the strong 

Fierce ectasy of one tremendous hour, 

When ages piled on ages were a flame 

To all the years behind, and years to be. 

I would I were a god, wiih all the scope 

Of attributes that are the essential core 

Of godhead, and its visibility. 

I am but emperor, and hold awhile 

The power to hasten death upon his way, 

And cry a halt to worn and lagging life 

For others, but for mine own self may not 

Delay the one, nor bid the other speed. 

There have been many kings, and they are 
dead, 

And have no power in death save what the wind 

Confers upon their blown and brainless dust 

To vex the eyeballs of posterity. 

But were I god, I would be overlord 

Of many kings, and were as breath to guide 

Their dust of destiny. 

I would exult to mark the smoldering stars, 

Renew beneath my breath their elder fire, 

And feed upon themselves to nothingness. 

The might of suns, slow paced, with swinging 
weight 
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Of myriad worlds, were made at my desire 

One long rapidity of roaring light, 

Through which the voice of Life were audible, 

And singing of the immemorial dead 

Whose dust is loosened into vaporous wings 

With soaring wrack of systems ruinous, 

And were I weary of the glare of these, 

I would tear out the eyes of light, and stand 

Above a chaos of extinguished suns, 

That crowd and grind, and shiver thunder- 
ously, 

Lending vast voice and motion, but no ray 

To the stretched silentness of blinded gulls. 

Then would I give my godhead space and 
speech 

For its assertion, and thus pleasure it, 

Hastening the feet of time with cast of 
worlds 

Like careless pebbles, or with shattered suns 

Brightening the aspect of Eternity. 


The following verses appeared not long 
ago in the Westminster Gazette. The death 
of General Booth gives them a melancholy 
interest, apart from their beauty. 


THE EVE OF DARKNESS. 


By STEPHEN PHILLIPS. 


(“General Booth is threatened with an entire 
loss of sight.’’) 


Me darkness total and eclipse of light 

Threatens; yet, Lord, unto Thy will I bow, 

If not with gladness yet at least with calm. 

So deep my trust in Thee I cannot doubt 

This seeming cruelty to be but kindness; 

The end Thou knowest, ’tis for me to wait. 

And yet forgive me if, rebelling never, 

I so shall miss not merely fields withdrawn, 

Fields, and the surge and business of the 
street— 

Perhaps some over-zeal deserved this loss— 

But most I so shall miss the kindly eye 

And the brave, answering look of comrades, 
men 

Dear to me, who so long have stood with me 

Through desperate battle in the mighty war 

’Gainst infidelity and wretchedness, 

The demons of Despair and Precipice, 

And the invisible armies of the dark. 

O, I may clasp their hands but no more see 
them, 

Till in some final rapture of the saved 

I so shall miss the faces bright upturned 

In anxious human hunger for the word, 

That would enkindle me like prophets old; 

I shall no more direct, or cheer, or fire, 

I must be guided slowly now and pitied, 

Feel for the place where I must stand to speak. 

I fear too lest with blindness I may lose 

That humor which at times hath won me 
souls, 
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Not the cold wit of devils, but warm laughter, 

To see doth aid us if we would awaken; 

And yet perhaps as Thou didst Milton blind 

That he might see more clearly Heaven and 
Hell, 

Thou art preparing me some other path 

To rescue, to redress, and to redeem. 

Dark are Thy ways, then dark this way with 
me. 

I know, although I pry not, that on me 

Shall stream at last the effulgence of Thy day. 


The Review of Books, published weekly 
by the New York Times, prints John 
Masefield’s “Ships,” a wholesome and stir- 
ring poem, no less vivid than Mr. Mase- 
field’s depressing studies in verse of con- 
temporary poverty and crime. We quote 
only a part of it. 


SHIPS 
By JoHN MASEFIELD. 


I cannot tell their wonder nor make known 

Magic that once thrilled through me to the 
bone, 

But all men praise some beauty, tell some tale, 

Vent a high mood which makes the rest seem 
pale, 

Pour their heart’s blood to flourish one green 
leaf, 

Follow some Helen for her gift of grief, 

And fail in what they mean, whate’er they do: 

You should have seen, man cannot tell to you 

The beauty of the ships of that my city. 


That beauty now is spoiled by the sea’s pity: 
For one may haunt the pier a score of times 


Hearing St. Nicholas’ bells ring out the 
chimes, 

Yet never see those proud ones swaying 
home 

With main yards backed and bows of cream 
of foam, 


Those bows so lovely-curving, cut so fine, 

Those coulters of the many-bubbled brine, 

As once, long since, when all the docks were 
filled 

With that sea beauty man has ceased to build. 


Yet though their splendor may have ceased 
to be 

Each played her sovereign part in making me, 

Now I return my thanks with heart and lips 

For the great queenliness of all those ships. 

And first the first bright memory, still so clear, 

An Autumn evening in a golden year 

When in the last lit moments before dark 

The Chepica, a steel-gray, lovely barque, 

Her tracks aloft in sun-glow red as blood, 

Came to an anchor near us on the flood. 
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Then come so many ships that I could fill 

Three docks with their fair hulls remembered 
still, 

Each with her special memory’s special grace, 

Riding the sea, making the waves give place 

To delicate high beauty; man’s best strength, 

Noble in every line in all their length. 


Ailsa, Genista, ships with long jib booms, 

The Wanderer with great beauty and strange 
dooms; 

Liverpool (mightiest then), superb, sublime; 

The California huge, as slow as time. 

The Copley, swift; the perfect J. T. North, 

The loveliest barque my city has sent forth. 

Dainty John Lockett, well remembered yet; 

The splendid Argus with her skysail set; 

Stalwart Drumcliff; white-blocked majestic 
Sierras— 

Divine bright ships, the water’s standard 
bearers. 

Though I tell many there must still be others; 

MeVickar Marshall’s ships and Fernie Broth- 


ers’, 

Lochs, Counties, Shires, Drums, the countless 
lines 

Whose house-flags all were once familiar 
signs 


At high main trucks on Mersey’s windy ways, 

When sun made all the wind-white water 
blaze. 

Their names bring back old mornings when the 
docks 

Shone with their house flags and their painted 
blocks, 

Their raking masts below the Custom House, 

And all the marvelous beauty of their bows. 


These splendid ships, each with her grace, her 
glory, 

Her memory of old song or comrade’s story, 

Still bring in mind the image of life’s need, 

Beauty in hardest action, beauty indeed. 

“They built great ships and sailed them” 
sounds most brave 

Whatever arts we have or fail to have; 

I touch my country’s mind, I come to grips 

With half her purpose thinking of these ships. 


That art untouched by softness, all that line 

Drawn ringing hard to stand the test of brine, 

That nobleness and grandeur, all that beauty 

Born of a manly life and bitter duty; 

That splendor of fine bows which yet could 
stand 

The shock of rollers never checked by land. 

That art of masts, sail-crowded, fit to break, 

Yet stayed to strength, and back-stayed into 
rake, 

The life demanded by that art, the keen 

Eye-puckered hard-case seamen, silent, lean, 
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They are grander things than all the art of 
towns, i 

Their tests are tempests and the sea that 
drowns. 

They are my country’s line, her great are done 

By strong brains laboring on the thought un- 
won, 

They mark our passage as a race of men, 

Earth will not see such ships as those agen. 


While the imagery of the first stanza of 
this poem (taken from the Smart Set) is 
over-fantastic and even repulsive, the second 
stanza is graceful and true. 


A SUMMER NIGHT ON BROADWAY. 
By Lovuts UNTERMEYER. 


Night is the city’s disease ; 
The streets and the people one sees 
Glow with a light that is strangely inhuman, 
A fever that never grows cold. 
Heaven completes the disgrace, 
For now, with her star-pitted face, 
Night has the leer of a dissolute woman, 
Cynical, moon-scarred and old. 


And I think of the country roads, 
Of the quiet, sleeping abodes 
Where every tree is a silent brother 
And the hearth is a thing to cling to. 
And I sicken and long for it now— 
To feel the clean winds on my brow, 
Where Night bends low, like an all-wise 
mother, 
Looking for children to sing to. 


The verse of the late Richard Middleton 
is attracting much attention in England 
to-day. Mr. Henry Savage in The English 
Review and Mr. Frank Harris in Rhythm 
have written enthusiastic praise of him. 
We give below (from his “Poems and 
Songs”) an example of his talent at its best, 
It is a charming picture, and charm, per- 
haps, is the only aim of that school of poets 
to which he belonged. 


THE BATHING BOY. 
By RicHArD MIDDLETON. 


I saw him standing idly on the brim 
Of the quick river, in his beauty clad, 
So fair he was that Nature looked at him 
And touched him with her sunbeams here 
and there, 
So that his cool flesh sparkled, and his hair 
Blazed like a crown above the naked lad. 
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And so I wept; I have seen lovely things, 
Maidens and stars and roses all a-nod 
In moonlit seas, but Love without his wings, 
Set in the azure of an August sky, 

Was all too fair for my mortality. 

And so I wept to see the little god. 


Till with a sudden grace of silver skin 
And golden lock he dived, his song of joy 
Broke with bubbles as he bore them in; 
And lo, the fear of night was on that place, 
Till decked with new-found gems and 
flushed of face, 
He rose again, a laughing, choking boy. 


In these days of materialistic philosophy 
and realistic literature, it is refreshing to 
breathe occasionally the air of romance. 
The death of that great romanticist, An- 
drew Lang, saddened the world the other 
day, but Romance can never die. The 
Spectator prints this ringing tribute to 
Dumas’ immortal hero. 


AT MAESTRICHT. 
By FRANK TAYLOR. 


Life Guards of England, Musketeers of 
France, 
D'Artagnan, Monmouth, Churchill, side by 
side, 
Oh, the brave fellowship, the foul mischance— 
Tread softly here, for here D’Artagnan 
died. 


Without the moldering wall, the vanished gate, 
The broken bastion, and the moat sun- 
dried, 
Still stands the demilune most desolate,— 
Tread softly here, for here D’Artagnan 
died. 


If you have followed fortune, riding post, 
Fame for your spur, and beauty for your 
guide; 
If you have boasted, and outdone your boast,— 
Tread softly here, for here D’Artagnan 
died. 


If you have thrilled beneath a woman’s touch, 
If you have told her truth, if you have 
lied; 
If you have loved too many or too much— 
Tread softly here, for here D’Artagnan 
died. 


If you have freely squandered, feasted, 
quaffed, 
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Marched, starved, and fought with com- 
rades true and tried; 
If you have looked death in the eyes, and 
laughed,— 
Tread softly here, for here D’Artagnan 
died. 


Lovers of love, and lovers of good wine, 
Great fighters all, great ladies in your 
pride, 
All dreamers of delicious dreams and fine,— 
Tread softly here, for here D’Artagnan 
died. 


Here is a poet who goes farther back 
than Dumas for his romance. From the 
Arabian Nights Mr. Benet takes a well- 
known story which he tells with dramatic 
vigor. 


THE DANCING OF THE MORGIANA. 
(From the Tale of “The Forty Thieves.”) 
By WiitiaM R, BENET. 


“Aha! A guest! 
Within my master’s house a guest— 
To eat 
With his meat 
No salt? 
Say you so! 
His vest—his vest— 
What glitters through his merchant’s vest? 
Fast and fleet, tabor, beat! 
Round again we go! 


Scarves about my head—so! 
Silver girdle, flash—ho! 
Round again—again we go. 
Round again—again we go. 
Chalk up the panel there; 
Oil up the pave—beware! 
A guest, ho! A guest, ho! 
A sweet guest, ho! 


Laden mules, laden mules 
Came within our court there. 
Who boil 
In their oil? 
The thieves? 
Say you so! 
Fair fools—fair fools! 
The moon saw the sport there! 
Spin, spin! Tabor, din! 
Round again we go! 


Thieves’ beards be red—so! 
Poniard, forth and flash—ho! 
Round again—again we go. 
Round again—again we go. 
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Master Ali, drunk with wine. 
Houssain, only I divine! 
A guest, ho! A guest, ho! 

A sly guest, ho! 


For treasure, for pleasure 
Stabbed and platted many men. 
The Fox 
Picked the locks. 
The springe 
Seized him—so! 
Full measure—full measure! 
Purses for my dancing, then? 
Purple are the shadows; 
The lamps red and low. 


Poniard at my breast—so! 

Poniard at thy breast—ho! 

Round again—again we go. 

Round again—again we go. 
Here’s a dagger’s smart should be 
Salt for such villainy! R 

A guest, ho! A guest, ho! 

A dead guest, ho! 


Ella Wheeler Wilcox has the poet's 
faculty of sharing the emotions of others. 
She is a patriotic American, but this appeal 
for Canada, which appeared in the Pall 
Mall Gazette, shows that her sympathies 
are not limited by the boundaries of her 
country. 

CANADA. 
By ELLA WHEELER WILCox. 


England, father and mother in one, 

Look on your stalwart son. 
Sturdy and strong, with the valor of youth, 
Where is another so lusty? 
Coated and mailed, with the armor of truth, 
Where is another so trusty? 
Flesh of your flesh, and bone of your bone, 
He is yours alone. 


7 England, father and mother in one, 
See the wealth of your son. 
Forests primeval, and virginal sod, 
Wheat fields golden and splendid: 
Riches of nature an opulent God 
For the use of His children intended. 
A courage that dares, and a hope that endures, 
And a soul all yours. 


England, father and mother in one, 

Hear the cry of your son. 
Little cares he for the glories of earth, 
Lying around and above him. 
Yearning is he for the rights of his birth, 
And the heart of his mother to love him. 
Vast are your gifts to him, ample his store, 
Now open your door. 


England, father and mother in one, 

Heed the voice of your son. 
Proffer him place in your counsels of State: 
Let him sit near, and attend you. 
Ponder his words in the hour of debate, 
Strong is his arm to defend you. 
Flesh of your flesh, and bone of your bone, 
Give him his own. 


That tried friend of poets, Mitchell Ken- 
nerley, has brought out the American edi- 
tion of Miss Zoe Akin’s book of verse, 
“Interpretations.” Miss Akin’s work is 
full of warmth and color, her diction is 
nervous and musical. She seldom leaves 
the theme of passionate love, and she occa- 
sionally suggests the mannerisms of Wilde, 
Dowson and Verlaine. The poem which 
most strongly appeals to us, however, is not 
a love poem, but a solemn and sincere com- 
memoration of the tragic death of one of 
the “martyrs of aviation,” the late Archi- 
bald Hoxey. 


THE DEAD AVIATOR. 
(For A. H.) 
By Zoe AKIN. 


It was a sea uncharted that you sailed, 
Oh, Mariner, borne by your winged barque 
Beyond far ports, where winds like sirens 
wailed, 
Past the flight of the lark. 


It was a field of sunlight and of air, 
Oh, Rider, that your magic steed roamed 
over,— 
Where clouds were left like dust along the 
glare, 
And the stars were like clover. 


It was a land of nothingness and space, 
Where, Conqueror, you entered and un- 
furled 
An earthly ensign in a pathless place 
Beyond the certain world. 


It was a stairway that the foot of Man 
Had never through the ages long 
ascended,— 
But toward the sun, oh, Child, you laughed 
and ran, 
Until your playtime ended. 


It was a tryst you went unto, oh, Lover !— 
With Death, your Bride—who prays you 
fare no more 
From her small house 
grass for cover 
And bars a silent door. 


and gives you 
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THE LUCKY NUMBER—A STORY 


A charming little tale from the French of Roger Regis, a young French novelist, 
on whom, perhaps, the mantle of Daudet has fallen. The story appeared in Le Petit 
Journal and is translated for our columns by Helen E. Meyer. 


¥ ONSIEUR DUVERNOIS!” 
“Monsieur ?” 

“Was it you that copied 
-) this letter?” 

“It was.” 

“I thought so! If there is 
any chance to accomplish a stupidity you 
are there? You have copied a letter from 
the head of this company, and ended it: 
‘Receive the expression of my most dis- 







” 


tinguished consideration.’ 

“Eh bien, Monsieur ?” 

“Eh bien!” retorted the irascible chief, 
“the correct expression in this case is: ‘Re- 
ceive the expression of my highest con- 
sideration. To end a letter as you have 
done is to dishonor your labors as a secre- 
tary. Look out what you do! You will 
not get off so easy next time.” 

Closing his tirade in a melodramatic 
voice, the subchief retired to his private 
office. When he had disappeared, Duver- 
nois doubled over his desk and his four col- 
leagues cried out: 

“He, Hippolyte! You have no luck!” 

Duvernois raised his denuded skull, cast a 
distracted glance about him and answered: 

“T’ve had no luck so far, but the wheel 
may reverse its motion; wait until next 
month! If I win the prize you'll see.” 

His fellow-employees smiled, and fearing 
the sudden return of the subchief, they went 
to their work. There were five clerks in 
the bureau, ranging in age from thirty to 
sixty years. Duvernois had less hair than 
the others, and he was the oldest. His col- 
leagues were Dubois, Durand, Dupont, and 
Duval. Duvernois was the official scape- 
goat. Dubois, Duval, Dupont and Durand 
were good men and conscientious laborers, 
careful copyists, and excellent bookkeepers, 


whose best efforts aimed at the favor of the 
subchief. They were grateful for crumbs, 
respectful, contented with their lot. Duver- 
nois was conscientious and industrious, but 
refractory to reproof. He sneered at the 
ceremonious rules that fixed the forms of 
the signatures. If he bowed his will to the 
will of the subchief, he did it because he 
knew that he was old and that at his age it 
would not be easy to get work. When alone 
with his colleagues he let loose floods 
of bitterness, crazy dreams and insensate 
hopes. 

For many years he had bewailed the 
wrongs of the social organizations. 

“If I could tell my mind freely,” he said 
incessantly, “I should work revolution! 
The modern rich to-day are what they were 
in the days of Rome; like the Roman mob, 
they have only to sit in high places and 
turn down their thumbs. Let me win the 
prize in the lottery and I'll cry my opinions 
This office is a 
prison; we are galley-slaves; the chief is a 


from the house-tops! 


fop; the subchief is a thief. When I win 
the prize I'll tell him so.” 

Duvernois had a lottery ticket. He re- 
minded them of the fact daily. His asso- 
ciates laughed at him. 

“You sinner!” said Dubois, “old as you 
are and wise as you are, once get money in 
your hand and you'll marry a girl young 
enough to be your daughter.” 

“Not he!” said Duval. “He’ll buy stock 
in the company and go about with the swell- 
heads.” 

Duvernois answered sententiously. “He 
laughs best who laughs last.” 

That morning they were at their desks. 
They had worked two hours. Duvernois 
had not appeared. 
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“What’s the matter with Duvernois?” 
asked Durand, “can he be sick?” 

Dubois slapped his ledgers. “The draw- 
ing took place yesterday! I'll bet he is too 
sick to leave his bed.” 

“He takes things hard; one of these days 
he’ll die of it.” 

The four men searched the morning 


papers. 
“Do you know his number?” asked Du- 
pont. “He never told it.... Ah! Draw- 


ing of the Lottery. Here it is! 

“1st prize—Osmond, lawyer, Brie. 

“ond prize—M. Kleber, cook, Brest. 

“3rd prise—(collected by a Paris bank). 
Anonymus. 

“Poor Hippolyte! he has no luck. Now 
he dreads to come to the office; he’s afraid 
we'll run him.” 

At that moment the subchief looked in, 
“Where is Duvernois?” 

No one answered. 

“M. Duvernois has not come?” 

“No, Monsieur.” 

“Nor sent an excuse?” 

“No, Monsieur.” 

“When he comes send him to me; I'll 
teach him!” 

“Go slow!” said a voice. “Go slow!” 

The subchief turned and found himself 
nose to nose with Duvernois. 

“Ah!” cried the chief, “you’ve come, 
have you? You have defied this office for 
the last time; go to the cashier, get your 
pay, and clear out!” 

Hands in pockets, smiling, Hippolyte an- 
swered: 

“To the devil with you and your bureau! 
Look sharp, or I'll give you a kick in the 
locality provided by Nature for that pur- 
pose !” 

“Do you know what you are talking 
about ?” roared the chief. 

“I’m no fool!” retorted Duvernois. “I 
know what I’m about. Keep your money. 
I don’t need it.” 

The manager, dazed by the sudden change 


in positions, dropped into the nearest 
chair. 

“You have inherited?” he stammered. 

“IT could buy you out,” answered Duver- 
nois. “I’ve won 500,000 francs in the lot- 
tery. I’m Anonymus; the man that won the 
third prize.” 

A long silence! The four model employ- 
ees who had been flattened to their desks 
by fear, craned their necks to gaze at the 
strange man who profited by his good luck 
to insult his chief and revile the administra- 
tion. Little by little the chief recovered 
his self-possession. He approached Duver- 
nois, and, seizing his hand, shook it vigor- 
ously. 

“Monsieur Duvernois,” he said, “I offer 
you my sincere congratulations. You should 
have told your news at once and forestalled 
my impatience. I regret my words; despite 
my apparent lack of consideration, I have 
human feelings and sympathies; I am deeply 
moved by your wholly deserved, good luck: 
With 500,000 francs at his disposal a man 
is not required to be strictly punctual. I 


understand. . . . I appreciate. 

“I thank you for your compliments,” an- 
swered the impassible Duvernois. “Your 
appreciation comes too late: you have but 
a short time to manifest it.” 

“How so?” 

“Because I am about to send in my resig- 
nation.” 

“My dear friend,” expostulated the chief, 
“I beg of you reflect, before taking so rash 
a step. Your life has fitted you to this 
bureau; your associates would miss you; 
our work would suffer. To leave us 
would be to disturb the even run of our 
routine. Remain with us nominally, if in 
no other way; come among us as usual, 
draw your pay, work as much or as little as 
you see fit; but remain one of us; let us see 
your face.” 

“T will reflect upon your proposition,” 
Duvernois answered with a wary smile. “In 
the meantime I have business with my solic- 
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citors. Adieu for the present. Should I 
decide to accept your proposal you will see 
me Monday.” 

The following Monday Duvernois returned 
to his desk. The chief welcomed him 
with warmth. “You confer a favor on the 
office, Duvernois,” he said, pressing the 
hand of the lucky man. “Come and go at 
will.” 

“I accept your proposition,” answered 
Duvernois. “The position has its advan- 
tages. I recognize them; but the grind—” 

“Do not make it a grind,” answered the 
chief. “Regulate your labors according to 
your ideas. In time you will see the 
beauties of organized capital; and, possibly, 
you will find means to invest some of your 
own wealth with us.” 

“Possibly,’ was the enigmatic reply. 

A strange peace had fallen on the bureau 
where the five D’s labored together for 
the united companies. Hippolyte sat daily 
at his desk, accepting the concessions of- 
fered by his chief. He dozed, read his 
newspaper, did a little work from time to 
time, and studied his finger nails. 

The chief visited him daily, pressed his 
hand, and questioned him about his health. 
Hippolyte was known to the heads of the 
association as a valuable coadjutor. Not 
long after he accepted his changed position, 
his salary was raised to 300 francs a month, 
Dupont, Dubois, Durand and Duval devoted 
their leizure to brightening his life. In the 
first flush of his victory he had talked freely 
of his plans. 

“T have neither wife nor child; I have no 
family; I have no heirs. But, on the other 
hand, I do not regard myself as a rich man. 
Relatively, my money amounts to nothing. 
Divided into four equal parts, what would 
it be? A paltry 125,000 francs—hardly 
worth while to speak of!” ... 


“Four parts... . He means to divide it 
thought the four clerks. 
“Naturally he will have a favorite; the 
favorite will get the lion’s share!” 

From that time the four vied with each 
other in their efforts to make themselves in- 


among us,” 


dispensable to the old man. If one invited 
him to dinner the other three gave him an 
automobile ride, an evening at the theater, 
a Sunday’s fishing. On New Year’s day 
and on his birthday, the four clerks put their 
money together and gave Duvernois a pipe, 
a pair of soft slippers, and a velvet cap. 
Hippolyte accepted everything, but he gave 
nothing in return. 

“Yhe old one is as close as they make 
them!” said Duval. 

“He is all of that!” said Durand. “He is 
as tight-fisted a chap as I ever struck,” 
said Dubois. 

“He is!” said Dupont. “He’s a miser, 
but eventually we shall get it all.” 

Ten years of perfect tranquillity ran by. 
After a too copious dinner given by one of 
the four postulants, Duvernois gave up the 
ghost. 

He was followed to the grave by the 
United Companies, the four clerks bearing 
the pall. 

The will read to the assembled employees 
of the bureau was as follows: 

LAST WILL AND TESTAMENT OF 
THEOPHILE DUVERNOIS. 

I did not win a prize in the lottery for 
the reason, possibly, that I never bought a 
ticket. 

To my would-be heirs I leave my system 
of logic; and such knowledge as they may 
gain from my experiment. 

The best means of gaining respect and 
friendship is to create the impression that 
you do not need anything. 

(Signed) T. Duvernois. 
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This story in the Los Angeles Times leads 
us to believe that George Ade is not only a 
humorist and a satirist but a cynic as well. 


ET TU, GEORGE. 
George Ade, like all bachelors, inveighs against 
marriage cynically. 
At the Congress Hotel in Chicago a young 
lady reporter said to Mr. Ade at supper: 
“What is the correct meaning of mesalliance ?” 
“Marriage,” he answered promptly. 


Mr. Ade would probably agree with Ole 
who makes his appearance in the San Fran- 
cisco Star. 


THE LITTLE TOO MUCH. 

It was a beautiful evening and Ole, who had 
screwed up courage to take Mary for a ride, 
was carried away by the magic of the night. 

“Mary,” he asked, “will you marry me?” 

“Yes, Ole,” she answered softly. 

Ole lapsed into silence that at last became 
painful to his fiancee. 

“Ole,” she said desperately, 
say something?” 

“Ay tank,” Ole re- 
plied, “they bane too 
much said already!” 


“why don’t you 


And here is reason, 
oh, cynic! 


HIS DRINK. 

WalTeR: “Have an- 
other glass, sir?” 

HussBpanp (to his 
wife) : “Shall I have an- 
other glass, Henrietta?” 

Wire (to her mother) : 
“Shall he have another, 
mother?” 


We would be de- 
prived of the follow- 
ing, reprinted from 
the Saturday Evening 
Post, had the drum- 
mer been as quick as 
his wit. 


WHAT HE WAS 
DOING. 

It was a very hot 
day and the fat drummer 
who wanted the twelve- 
twenty train got through 
the gate at just twelve- 
twenty-one. The ensu- 





THE REST CURE 


“Wot your pore ’usband wants is rest. Wot’s 
needed is a sleepin’ draught.” 

“When should you give it to ’im?’ 

“Oh, don’t give it to ’im! Take it yourself! 





ing handicap was watched with absorbed inter- 
est both from the train and the station platform. 
At its conclusion the breathless and perspiring 
knight of the road wearily took the back trail, 
and a vacant-faced “red cap” came out to relieve 
him of his grip. 

“Mister,” he inquired, ‘ 
that Pennsylvania train? 

“No, my son,” replied the patient man. “No; 
I was merely chasing it out of the yard.” 


was you tryin’ to ketch 
>” 


The Wisconsin Sphynx tells how Cohen’s 
usual way of announcing a “drive” ruined his 
golf. 

SLICING IT. 


PotasH: “Cohen can nefer make a goot goluf 


blayer.” 
PERLMUTTER: “For vy not?” 
PotasH: “He nefer hollers fore—always he 


yells dree ninedy-eight."—Wisconsin Sphinx. 


This story emphasizes how man has pro- 
gressed or digressed from nature’s way, as 
illustrated by the “wanton lapwig.” It is 
from the Ladies’ Home Journal. 


NO CREST. 

One mother who still 
considers Marcel waves 
as the most fashionable 
way of dressing the hair, 
was at work on the job. 

Her little eight-year- 
old girl was crouched on 
her father’s lap, watch- 
ing her mother. Every 
once in a while the baby 
fingers would slide over 
the smooth and glossy 
pate which is his fath- 
er’s. 

“No waves for you, 
father,” remarked the 
little one. “You're all 
beach.” 


And if the publican 
be a canny Scotchman, 
what then? 


DID HE GET IT? 

A Jew had occasion 
to sell some eggs to a 
publican, and, after 
counting them and pay- 
ing, the publican found 
that there was one over. 
ove He suggested that it 
—London Opinion was “thrown in.” But 
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the Jew protested that this would never do, so 
it was agreed that he should have a drink for 
the extra egg. 
“What will you have?” the landlord asked. 
“Egg and milk,” replied Solly. 


We know this quotation and verse from 
Satire will be greeted with joy by the thou- 
sands who are still unintelligibly penning their 
lines because they can’t spell well enough to 
use a typewriter. 


BEST SPELLERS GO FOOT. 

“Culture and good spelling seldom go hand 
in hand. The higher educated a person is the 
less he cares about spelling.”—Dr. Arnold Tomp- 
kins. 


It use to be that when one wood 
The paths of kulcher chuse 

His teacher deer sed that he shood 
Mined all his p’s and q’s. 

The truth, however, is that he 
Who to bad spelling leens 

Is fond of prose or poetry 
As Boston is of benes. 


For instance, take the finest thots 
They have been put in vurse— 

The auther seemed to murmur: ‘“Whot’s 
The way to spel this wurse ?” 

Now, Shaikspere wrote a lot of stuff 
And has undying fame, 

And Shakespeare didn’t know enuff 
To rightly spel his naim. 


Then, old Geff Chosser, he who gave 
Good poesy its start— 

Geff always knew how to behaive, 
But wuzzent very smart. 

Becos he spelt in offhand stile 
Just as he went along, 

And usually, all the while 
He got his speling rong. 





MIGHT VERSUS RIGHTS 


“Do you think, Charles, that women should have a vote?” 


“Certainly not, Edward.’ 





Here is a new use for dramatic manuscripts. 
Fun gives this suggestion which may prove of 
interest to Mr. Belasco. 


A SOLUTION OF THE AMATEUR PLAY- 
WRIGHT PROBLEM. 
“I hear Scribbler finally got one of his plays 
on the boards.” 
“Yes, the property man tore up his manuscript 
and used it in the snowstorm scene.” 


This story from the Saturday Evening Post 
needs no comment, although we would be 
grateful for a hint as to whom belongs the 
sympathy. 


TAKING THE COUNT. 

A doctor in an Iowa town had been very busy 
for several days and was worn out and sleepy 
when he got to bed one morning about two 
o’clock. 

Just as he dropped off a summons came from 
a house half a mile away. The lady of the 
house, the call said, was dying of a heart diffi- 
culty. 

The sleepy doctor got into his clothes some- 
how and went to the house, where the patient— 
a very stout woman—was in bed, breathing 
stertorously. 

The doctor could find nothing specially wrong, 
but the woman was panicky. 

“Cough!” he ordered. She could not. Then 
he put his ear over her heart and said: ‘Count 
slowly.” 

Next thing he knew he woke to hear the 
woman counting faintly: 

“Ten thousand and forty-seven—ten thousand 
and forty-eight “4 





For quoting this story from the Ladies’ 
Home Journal, we humbly apologize to all 
those lovely sopranos who help to make Sun- 
day what it is. 

THE CHOIR INVIN- 
CIBLE. 

An old farmer and his 
wife lived near the vil- 
lage church. One warm 
Sunday evening, while 
they sat dozing on the 
porch, the crickets set 
up a loud chirping. 

“IT just love that chir- 
pin’ noise,” said the old 
man drowsily, and_ be- 
fore the crickets had 
stopped he was fast 
asleep. 

Soon afterwards the 
church choir broke into 
a beautiful chant. 

“Just listen to tha 
exclaimed his wife, “‘ain’t 
it beautiful ?” 

“Yes,” murmured the 
old farmer sleepily 
“they do it with their 
Punch hindlegs.” 
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